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BAHAMAS. 


We have frequently in the course of this work mentioned the 
improving state of society in the Bahamas, where the efforts of the | 
Governor, Lieut. Co!. Colebrooke, have ever been directed to 
promote the welfare of the community by encouraging industry, and 
by the establishment of societies and institutions calculated to instruct 
the people, and elevate the tone of moral feeling, 

We rejoice to see the success of his exertions to suppress corporal 
punishment, and the effect produced by them, and we have read 
with much interest a circular to the special magistrates, dated 
29th Aug. 1836, signed C. R. Nesbitt, acting public Secretary in 
which it is stated, 

** As some misconception has arisen in regard to the instructions 
contained in the Lieutenant-Governor’s circular of the 18th of 
September, 1835, for the discontinuance of corporal punishment as 
a stimulus to labour; and as the lash has ceased to be applied 
throughout the Bahamas, for the last twelve months in the adminis- 
tration of the apprentice law, His Excellency considers it necessary 
to apprize you that although the clauses in the act authorizing this 
mode of punishing male apprentices for breaches of engagement are 
still unrepealed, he would regard any enforcement of them by the 
Special Magistrates as a virtual disqualification for the proper 

discharge of their responsible duties in this colony. 

“The discontinuance of this degrading stimulus to labour has had | 
so satisfactory an effect during the last year in raising the appren- 
tices as a Class in their own estimation, and leading them under the 
system of voluntary engagements into those relations, for which it 
has been the object of the Legislature to prepare them, that His 
Excellency would regard a recurrence to such a mode of intimidating 
or coercing a few refractory individuals as calculated to check the 
progress of measures which have been so generally successful. It 
is well knows to the most experienced Magistrates, that before the 
abolition of this mode of punishment, it had entirely lost its effect, 
and that on this ground alone it had become nécéssary to substitute 
temporary expedients, such as prison dresses, the use of stocks, etc., 

~ where flogzing was disregarded. 

* As members of the Board of Prison Superintendence,the Lieuten- 
ant Governor requests your attention to the general observations on 
this head, which are contained in his letters to that Board, and in 
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particular to the due classification of prisoners ; the effects of soli- 
tude and silence, and the enforcement of such continued labour as 
will be calculated to counteract the habits of sloth, m which offences 
most commonly originate; diminishing subsistence under solitary 
confinement and increasing it in proportion to the labours performed. 
As these are the means, when properly applied, on which His Excel- 
lency relies for the reformation of offenders in general, he depends 
on your strict adherence to them in the simpler cases of apprentices 
who may fail to fulfil their engagements ; -and although His Excel- 
lency entertains every confidence in your disposition cordially to 
support his views, he is nevertheless called on, from a sense of the 
consequences that would be involved in a departure from his instruc- 
tions, to prohibit the infliction of any sentence of corporal punish- 
ment whatever under the -Auxiliary Acts for abolishing slavery in 
the Bahamas. 

‘The correction of evil habits being the object of the law, this is 
to be kept in view in all your proceedings.” | 

In the letters above alluded to, Col. Colebrooke observes, in 
reference to the superintendence of Gaols and Workhouses, and the 
defects of the existing establishment, 

‘On my arrival in the colony, I was led to observe the inefficien- 
ey of the system under the altered circumstances of society: the 
introduction of an improved system in the gaol and workhouse at 
Nassau becomes therefore an object of primary importance, and its 
salutary effects may be extended even to the districts. 

“The effects of solitary confinement in some cases, and of hard 
labour strictly enforced in others, redueing the diet in the former 
case, and regulating the subsistence by the degree of bodily exertion 
called forth, have been found elsewhere the most effectual means of — 
reforming those habits of prisoners which have commonly ted to the 
commission of crime, and the moral and religious instruction of 
the prisoners has been found in all instances a powerful auxihary, 
and some proofs of the good effects of it, especially upon juvenile 
offenders, have been experienced here. It is indispensable to pro~ 
vide constant employment for those who are not confined in solitary 
cells, more with a view to reformati n than to profit, although the 
latter object is not to be lost sight of.” 

The correspondence extends to some length, and contains much 
important matter, from which we have made some further selections : 

‘* When hard labour was brought into operation in Nassau Gaol as 
a substitute for corporal punishment upon male convicts, it was 
apparent that the latter had completely lost its efficacy; the same 
offenders repeatedly returning and meeting the same punishment : 
the use of stocks had also become ineffective. Ignominious expo- 
sure in a prison dress at out-door labour had an effect at first, the 
continuance of which could not be relied on; but the strict enforee- 
ment of such labour, and the observance of silence among the prison= 

ers have been efficacious with all classes. 
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“There are various examples in the colony to prove that pun- 
ishments not directed to the reformation of the prisoners, begin by 
losing their efficacy, and tend ultimately to harden the offender, 
in which state of mind he is equally prepared to indulge in vice, and 
to endure the consequent punishment, if he should not be able to 
evade it. Experience has shewn that this has been the effect of the 
frequent use of corporal punishment. . | 

“Religious instruction is so powerful a means of reformation under 
favourable circumstances, that in accordance with the views of Par- 
liament, this part of the improved means of Prison discipline should 
not be lost sight of. 

“In situations where there may be no clergyman or other religious 
teacher, it should be the duty of magistrates and even of gaolers to 
read the Scriptures to the prisoners, and to secure the observance 
of religious duties. 

In regard to female prisoners and juvenile offenders, the discipline 
must be much modified ; in the case of females the same principle of 
employment with full subsistence only when employed, may be appli- 
ed, but seclusion is necessary for their reformation. Women who 
are committed to prison are too often insensible to shame, and are 
only to be corrected by being withdrawn from the opportunity of in- 
tercourse with others, and subjected to the strict enforcement of 
silence, and employment in such works of industry as are suited to 
them within the walls of a prison.” 

{n a dispatch to Lord Glenelg Col. Colebrooke objects to the pain 
of death being attached to the crime of stealing in shops, believing 
that crimes are more effectually repressed by the strict enforcement 
of moderate and reformatory punishments. ‘The secondary punish- 
ments which have been found efficacious, and which he recommends 
for adoption as preferable to others, are solitary confinement and 
bard Jabour, which, under an improved system of prison discipline, 
admitting of due classification, may be made a means of reformation. 
Whipping he recommends to be whelly abolished as a species of 
torture revolting in its character and calculated to harden offenders. 

C. R. Nesbitt, Esquire, Police Magistrate, in reply to some inquiries 
how far the system of prison discipline, in operation since Fev. 1835 
had been effectual in preducing a salutary change in the habits of 
offenders in discouraging a repetition of offences, and as an example 
to others, says, 

‘The severest punishments for male offenders since the above 
period, has been, imprisonment, combined with hard labour, in the 
public stone quarries, in going to and from which to the gaol, the 
prisoners are exhibited in distinguishing party coloured dresses ; 
Operating at once as disgraceful, humiliating and exemplary. 

‘Solitary confinement is the principal punishment resorted to in 
the case of abandoned females: the complete restraint thus imposed 
on their vicious habits and propensities; the tedious leisure they 

have for reflection, combined with spare diet and other deprivations, 
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produce a Jike salutary effect on them, as hard labour and pablic 
exposure on male offenders. ergy 

“There are minor points of prison discipline in operation here that 
essentially contribute to the efficiency of the punishments awarded ; 
and, although there are still some not unimportant improvements in 
contemplation, yet I may safély refer in illustration of the efficacy 
of those punishments, combined with many important moral influen- 
ces that have recently obtained, to’the quiet and orderly state of this 

‘town, contrasted with a former period; the manifest improvements 
in the habits of the people, and the rare occurrence of any offences 
of a grave nature. ib ics 

“In conclusion T will add, that my conviction is, that hard labour 
and ‘solitary’ confinement have acted here powerfully on the minds of 

offenders, and in their reformatory and lasting effects, are, in my 
humble opinion, preferable to corporal chastisement, while they are 

_ sufficiendy exemplary punishments to discourage the commission of 
crime, 

“Having in the Legislature, and as a magistrate, taken considerable 
mterest in the subject referred to me, and having anxiously watched 
the effects on society of the punishments in operation here, I hesitate 

hot in avowing my opinion, with due deference to that of ethers, 
that corporal punishment by whipping maybe safely, by law, 
taken out of the hands of all magistrates, in the case of males, as 
it is in the case of females, wherever the modes of punishment by 
hard labour, and solitary confinement can be duly enforced.” 

’ The testimony of T. R. Winder, Esq. special justice is quite in 
accordance with the above, and an article in the Argus Newspaper 
for Nov. 16th, 1826, strongly expresses similar sentiments, In 
conclusion the writer says: 

‘To those at all familiar with the state of society in more popu- 
lous communities, the really small amount of crime in the Bahamas, 
will be striking. Let us not, however, be unmindful or cverlook 
the necessary vigilance to repress crime, however small in amount ; 
but on the contrary, bend our utmost exertions in a rational way, 
and with the most entire disregard of perscns and classes, to the 
attainment of this most important object.” 

The success of the allotment system has been mest satisfactorily 
exemplified in this colony, not only as it regards the native inhabi- 
tants, but in the extension of its benefits to the liberated Africans 
settled amongst them. The following account: has recently been 
received of the arrival of a third cargo at Nassau. 

“The Hamburgh barque ‘“‘Cuna” arrived on Thursday from Ha- 
vanna, having on board $93 Africans liberated by the mixed com- 
mission. They had been recently captured by the Vestal, Captain 
Jones, in the Spanish Slaver Empresa. These Africans had not 
been allowed to be landed at Havanna; and doctor Madden the 
Superintendent of liberated Africans had engaged this vessel to 
‘bring them over. They are well clothed and have been humanely 
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treated in every respect. Owing to the state of the weather, eleven 
of thein died on the passage to Nassau, from whence may be judged 
what mortality must have ensued had they been sent on a more dis: 
tant voyage to other colonies. The whole haye been landed and 
lodged in the convalescent establishment at Roslyn, where they 
are well housed. The vessel brought a clean bill of health, and no 
disorder prevails amongst them except some appearances of scurvy. 
One hundred of them go under engagement to Long Island and 
twenty to Rum Cay. The_remainder of the men will be employed 
at Carmichael, and the boys and girls will be placed in families. 
They are under the superintendence of the African Board. 

This is the third cargo of Africans, the unfortunate victims of the 


foreign slave trade who have aa an Asylum in this Colony during 


the present year.’ 

Col. Colebrooke is just anaved fins the government of the Ba- 
hamas to be promoted to that of Antigua. The feelings of respect-~ 
ful attachment with which he was. regarded. by all. classes, are 
strikingly manifested in the various addresses presented to him on 
his departure, but in none of them have we felt a warmer interest 
than in those of the ‘Friendly Societies,’ and of the ‘‘ Bahama 
Mechanics and Cottagers Institution.” The former, after a heartfelt. 
expression of regret, mention the untiring zeal with which every 
institution calculated to elevate their moral character, or advance 


_ their worldly property was promoted, and-they observe, 


‘‘ The consideration which alone tends to alleviate our sorrow, is, 
that it would be selfish in us to repine at a dispensation which only 
removes you from a confined to a wider sphere of public usefulness ; 
and which will but transfer to others the benefits of that parental 
consideration and care which we have hitherto enjoyed. In your 
absence, Sir, as the best tribute of our thankfulness that we can 
offer, we will strive with the blessings of the Almighty to remember 
the precepts you have inculcated, and to imitate the example you have 
held out to us, conscious that in so doing we shall most surely seek our 
own happiness, and the good of that community in which we live.” 

The address was signed by 232 members of the Friendly Societies. 

In the address from the Mechanics, and Cottagers, they observe 
that “the establishment of their Institution is among the latest of 
those measures. by which his Excellency has sought the welfare of 
the working classes of this Colony.” 

The objects of this Institution are chiefly to obtain information - 
and instruction, and to promote improvement in the mechanical trades, 
in the construction of cottages, and the improvement of cottage gar- 
dening and husbandry, and by adopting improved methods for ma; 
nuring and cultivating allotments of land, so as to diminish labour, 
and increase produce &c, This Society proposes to be in correspon, 
dence with those whose objects are similar in this country. 

As a proof of the flourishing state of this Colony, Col. Colebrooke 
mentioned that there was not a beggar to be seen in Nassau. Infant 
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schools are making rapid progress there, and edueation generally 
isextending. J. Mac Swiney, who went out under the auspices of 
the British and Foreign Schoo} Society, has now established a good 
school, with fair prospects of success. 

The Argus for Nov. 5th states, “‘ The Board of Public Instruction 
held their monthly meeting last evening, when the report of 
the Managing Committee was read and adopted. The Man- 
aging Committee proposed on the recommendation of the Ladies” 
Society the establishment of several new schools, and the appointment 
of a female teacher for the Model Girls’ School of Industry in this 
town, to be sent out from England by the Misses Walker, in corres- 
pondence with Mr. Alfred Reade.” 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


The accounts lately received of the good conduct of some of the 
Hottentots under the temptations to which, from the unhappy cir- 
cumstances of their country, they have been exposed, are very satis- 
factory. We extract the following particulars from different sources. 

‘The events of the late war in Caffreland frequently brought to 
severe test the character of the Hottentots as members of a Christian 
Church ; and the Missionaries often had occasion to admire the 
firmness with whieh their people bore the various trials and tempta- 
tions to which they were exposed. During that eventful period, the 
principles of Temperance, which had been tnculcated on their minds 
were distinctly exhibited in the exemplary conduct of some men, 
who shewed their moral resolution on this point ta withstanding the 
seductions of a camp.” 

Several letters from the Hottentots having been sent to Pacalts- 
dorp, inquiry was made who wrote them? the reply was, they had 
written them themselves, no one had helped them. They were then 
asked, ‘* Where and how did you procure writing paper and pens 2?” 
‘** We preserved our rations of liquor,” said ene of them, ‘ when 
collected together we sold them, and with the money bought pens, 
paper, and other useful articles.” ‘I need not say,” observes Mr. 
Anderson, “how greatly this intelligence increased our pleasure, 
and excited our surprise: nor can I describe the heartfelt satisfac- 
tion with which we contemplated such unflinching resistance to the 
snares of intoxication; and their converting, under circumstances so 
unfavourable, the supply of ardent spirits which might have been 
their ruin, to sueh a commendable and beneficial purpose.” 

Intelligence has been received of the renewal of missionary 
labours at Clarkebury, Morley, Buntingville, and Butterworth 
Stations, which had been abandoned in consequence of the disastrous 
events of 1835. 

W. J. Davis in writing from Clarkebury, says, is 

“We found all things just as we left them in May 1835, not the 
smallest article missing ! . 
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“Of all the Mission Stations abandoned in the commencement 
of last year, only two, excepting this, remain undestroyed, in the 
whole length and breadth of the land. The other stations on every 
hand being thus destroyed, and this remaining uninjured, will reflect 
lasting honour on this tribe and its chief.” (Vadama.) 

It is pleasing to find that a few of those children who had been 
instructed in the Mission School had regularly met together on the 
Sabbath days, during the absence of the Missionaries, pursuing, as 

far as they were able, their accustomed duties. 

‘* Every thing around us,” observes the Missionary, “ now wears 

a pleasing and encouraging aspect. The country is in a finer state 
than Lever beheld it. The crops which are just gathered in, in 
safety, are this year abundant: and the people and chief have 
received us with many marks of kindness and expressions of joy.” 
‘ The Missionaries found the chapel standing at Morley, but with- 
out doors or windows. ‘‘I am happy to inform you,” Samuel Palmer 
writes, “that the children had not forgotten what they had pre- 
viously learned. I feared that from the interruption which had 
taken place in the school, we should have to go over the same 
ground as before; but such is not the case. Inthe last year we 
lost by death two adults and two children who could read the 
Scriptures, but I find there are still twenty one who can read any 
portion of them which is printed in Caffre. 

From Buntingville, the most remote station of the Society among 
the Caffres in Faku’s tribe, the accounts are less encouraging, and 
the Missionary frankly states the privations and difficulties he has 
to contend with, and the little way he has been able to make, but 
few in this station knowing any thing, as yet, of the power of god- 
liness. ‘‘ The fact must not be disguised,” he says, “‘ that this mission 
has not, in five years, produced as many converts. Still I am far 
from thinking that no good has been done.” He then alludes to 
parts of the Scriptures being introduced in a printed form, also ele- 
mentary books of instruction, and mentions some of the rising gene- 
ration having learned to read &c. ‘‘The Caffres,” he observes, 
“are extremely fond of narrative: in the morning the congregation 
was large and attentive while I related the history of the rich man 
and Lazarus. When a discourse of that kind is delivered in their 
hearing, they are able to rehearse the various particulars with amazing 
correctness,” 

The Butterworth Missionaries reached the site of the mission-vil- 
lage in the fourth-month (April) last year. Every house had been 
burnt to ashes, the kraal hedges or fences destroyed ; nota vestige 
of them remaining! Rili, the young chief, the son of Hintza, ap- 
peared friendly disposed, and went to converse with the missionaries 
relative to the resumption of their labours among his people. One 
of them writes, 

“The counsellors who accompanied him were numerous. Tiey 
commenced the business by begging pardan in the humblest manner fur 
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all that had befallen Mr. Ayliff, considering themselves guilty of dri- 
ving him by their conduct, from among them; and _ confessing: 
their guilt in having so cruelly treated the missionary, who was their 
true friend. . We felt bound to lay before them the principal causes 
of the troubles which had come upon them,” &c. . 

Jolin Ayliff, in writing from Butterworth states what appeared to 
him to be providential cpenings for the Resumption of the Mission. 

* Our return to this trie is grounded ona desire to follow the 
openings of Providence ; which appear clear to us from the fullowing 
circumstances :— Ist. The pressing calls of the Chief, and of the 
principal men of the tribe.— 2nd. The particular wish of the Hon. 
Colonel Smith, Commandant of the New: Province. 3rd. The im-’ 
portance of Butterworth as a missionary station, commanding as it 
does alarge tribe of Heathen, and being the key to all the stations 
beyond.” 

John Ayliff then enters into detail respecting those openings, 
mentioning the countenance given by Rili to his former labours, and 
that the conduct of this-Chief since the return of the missionaries had 
been good. J.‘ A. observes, 

‘In all my correspondence with the Hon. Colonel Smith, since 
my return, he manifests the strongest desire for the extension of 
Christianity among the Caffre tribes, both on the east and west side © 
of the Kye River. One circumstance I cannot refrain from mention- 
ing—that, on the traders’ wishing to're-enter the New Province, for 
the purpose of trade, among other regulations made by the Colonel 
is this, ‘Every trader found trading with the Caffres on the Sabbath 
Day, shall be fined five pounds.” 

He mentions that it .was a trial to his wife to return, but that on 
the representations of one of Hintza’s family, she consented. “‘ Though 
it is painful to us,” he says, ‘‘ to be compelled to dwell amidst ruins, | 
where we aforétime so comfortably dwelt, yet should the Lord 
continue to vouchsafe to us strength of body, and the grace which 
we need for the prosecution of our work, the time is not far distant 
when we shall see the pleasure of the Lord prosper in our hand.” 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


f John Banks Shepherdson, who’ was trained .at the Establish- 
ment of the British and Foreign School Society, in the Borough 
Road, sailed in November, for South Australia, to superintend the 
Establishment of Schools in that Colony, under the immediate di- 
rection and patronage of the South Australian Company. 


JAMAICA. 
We find by the Jamaica papers, that Sir Lionel Smith has issued 


a Circular, addressed to the Custodes of the respective parishes, 
recommending the adoption of some plan to regulate the labour of 
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the apprentices, and prepare a scale adapted to the circumstances 
and. peculiarities. of the different districts of the Island. A 
meeting of the Proprietors, Attorneys and others connected’ with the 
agricultural interest, had. been held in one parish, when districts 
vere formed, and a Committee appointed to carry the recommenda- 
tion into effect... The Circular appears to enter minutely into various 
subjects requiring an especial provision. in the regulation of the scale, 
and in the 6th and 7th propositions the Governor observes, 

‘I am strongly impressed with the opinion, that if the gentlemen 
of the country will have the goodness to interest themselves in this 
proposal, so as to prepare ,scales which should be practically ayail- 
able, the most beneficial results would be produced. 

“On its adoption in the island of Barbadoes, during my. -adminis- 
tration, as a guide to the magistrates, the planters and the labourers, 
complaints diminished one half; printed copies of the scales were 
distributed to every estate, and being made known to the more 
intelligent among the labourers, they soon found what was required, 
and would be exacted from them, and seldom failed to perform it. 
Indeed, although the scale was. calculated for a day of nine hours, 
the work was frequently completed by two o’clock. In such cases 
the remainder of the day was given up to the labourer; and if the 
system be adopted in this Island, the same rule ought to be most 
scrupulously observed.” | 
_ The Editor of the ‘‘ Jamaica Watchman” remarks, ‘‘The propo- 
sition appears to us an excellent one, and if agreed to and carried 
into effect, calculated to remove an immensity of labour and iJ] feel- 
ing from the Special Justices, the planters, and the apprentices. The 
master will know exactly what he has a right to expect, the appren- 
tice what he will be required to do; andthe Special Justices will have 
something to guide and regulate their decisions in cases of complaints 
for non-performance of work.’ We hope the circular will meet with 
the attention it so highly merits.” 

The speech of the Lieut. Governor on the opening of the House 
of Assembly indicates. a desire to conciliate the good feeling of its 
members, and directs their attention to some existing evils which 
demand an early and effectual remedy. He says, “ There never 
was a time in the history of this colony in which the spirit of union 
and cordiality was so necessary to your successful labours, For 
myself 1 shall most cheerfully concur in any measure, whether di- 
rected to the immediate wants of society or to the security of your 
future interests.” 

His representation of the moral condition of the negroes in Jamaica is 
affecting, yet not surprising, when we consider the opposition so fre- 
quently offered to those who promote their improvement. We hope the 
following appeal will have its effect ; 

“*There is, indeed, one most important subject which I cannot 
resist submitting to your grave consideration. It is the religious 
and moral condition of the negroes. No man has had such oppor- 
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tunity of enlarged observation amongst this class as I have had, 
either in the immediate government of, or eventual control over 
seven colonies, and I am sorry to proclaim, that they are in this 
island in a more deplorably backward state than in any other. Yet, 
Gentlemen, they must be taught to fear God, before they can be 
made to respect the laws. It is physically impossible for the Minis- 
ters of the Established Church, few in number, with an extended 
surface of population, to do more than they kave done. The first 
object is to instil the Doctrines of Christianity, and not to insist on any 
particular Church discipline. I firmly believe the assistance of the 
Missionaries is most necessary to this end; Gentlemen, we have 
hardly four years more to watch over the experiment of apprentice- 
ship—give every facility you can to the Missionaries’ labours ;_ banish 
from your minds the idea that they are your enemies. I will 
answer with my head for their loyalty and fidelity ; encourage their 
peaceable settlements amongst your people—let every four or five 
contiguous estates combine for the erection of chapel schools ; and 
knowing as you well do, the attachment of the negro to the 
place of his birth, and the burial place of his parents, you may, I 
sincerely believe, by these means, finally locate on your estates a 
contented peasantry. 

The example in Antigua forcibly impresses the advantages of this 
course of improvement.” 


JOSEPH STURGE. 


The following notice of our friend Joseph Sturge, who is gone out 
to the West Indies from motives of disinterested philanthropy, in order 
to obtain correct information respecting the state of the Negroes, 
and their treatment in the Colonies, is taken from a Birmingham 
paper of January 12th, entitled “ the Philanthropist.” 

‘We have much pleasure in announcing, that since our last, letters 
have been received from Mr. Joseph Sturge, per return of the Skylark 
packet, apprizing his friends of the safe arrival of himself and party 
at Barbadoes, after a very pleasant and rapid passage of only twenty 
six days. We are informed that in accordance with the plan they 
had previously arranged, Mr. Scoble and Dr, Lloyd were gone south- 
ward to visit the colonies of Demerara, Berbice, &c; while the last 
communication from Mr. Sturge was dated from Antigua, on the 24th 
of November, having visited in his way to that island, several of the 
smaller settlements. They had availed themselves of some introduc- 
tions to parties holding official situations, but were of course proceed - 
ing in their investigation of the working of the Abolition measure, by 
obtaining information through less questionable channels. 

In the island of Antigua where the Apprenticeship does not exist, 
they notice a system which is there carried on toa considerable 
extent, of inveigling the Negroes to Demerara, and then selling their 
term of Apprenticeship at an exorbitant rate. Although. efferts will 
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be made by the interested parties to limit as much as possible the 
sphere of their observations, there is good reason to believe that Mr. 
Sturge’s extensive acquaintance with various persons in the different 
colonies, likely to facilitate the prosecution of his enquiry, will be 
more than sufficient to counteract them. 

Mr. Sturge with the rest of the party were enjoying good health.” 

The paper further mentions that they have been favoured with 
the perusal of a letter from Mr. Harvey to a friend in Birmingham, 
and that “the party attended a Moravian meeting at St. John’s, 
which consisted for the most part of persons of colour. The atten- 
tion and silence observed were admirable; and the singing and 
chaunting most harmonious. Mr. H. also observes, ‘ it is necessary 
to be an eye and ear witness in order to form an idea of the incaleu- 
lable importance of Missionary exertions in these Islands. In two 
of them there is a large class’ of coloured persons who would do 
honour to any Christian country.” 


TEMPERANCE. 


Feeling as we do the value and importance of those principles 
advocated by Temperance Societies, we are glad of every fresh 
evidence in their favour. The Jamaica Physical Journal gives the 
following testimony to the pernicious consequences of using fer- 
mented liquors in that climate, from the pen of Dr. Magrath of 
Jamaica. * 

**It may not be irrelevant to remark, that although the climate 
of the lowlands is decidedly hostile to the European constitution, 
and that this is more particularly the case in some situations, at 
some seasons, and in some years than in others, yet I feel strongly 
assured that a great deal of the mortality that occurs is occasioned 
by the intemperate use of fermented liquors. Most persons on 
their arrival in the country are told, and believe, that pure water 
is a deadly poison, and that it is absolutely necessary to qualify it with 
a little spirits ; this they do at first with reluctance, but the thirst 
being excited rather than allayed by it, they are soon reconciled by 
use to the mixture, and in a short time numbers become regular grog- 
drinkers. That acopious draught of cold water may produce inju- . 
rious effects if taken by a person exhausted by fatigue is well known, 
but unfortunately it is seldom to be procured even sufficiently cool, 
and during the twenty years that I have been in the island, I have 
never known asingle instance in which it caused mischief or even 
inconvenience. 

““The generality of the people would, I have little doubt, do 
better by abstaining altogether from spirit, wine, and malt liquors, 
but as some really cannot, and others will not do without a stimu- 
lant, it is desirable to have a criterion by which to determine the 
quantity that may be taken with impunity. A man’s own feelings 
and judgment (if he exercise it dispassionately) will enable him to 
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decide better than any one else can do for him, as one will drink 
three times as much as another can without inconvenience; but if 
after taking stimulants (no matter how small the quantity,) the 
person feels heated and restless, unless some other very evident 
cause can be assigned, he may be assured he has committed an ex- 
cess, and should aecordingly take warning.” | 

At a well attended meeting of the Temperance Society held at 
the Mico Establishment on the 23rd of November, the cause was 
ably advocated by several speakers, one of whom. stated that even. 
where the society had been so recently established, a great amount. 
of good had been effected. Philip Livingston, Superintendent of 
the Maroons was Chairman. At the conclusion of the meeting, a 
number of persons came forward and enrolled themselves as mem- 
bers of the Society, when the meeting, it is stated, broke up, with 
mutual good feeling. | 

P. Livingston was happy in bearing testimony to the success 
produced by the Temperance meetings held in the Maroon town. 
Many have joined the society. Many who were once drunkards, 
have given over drinking, and the habits of the majority of the 
residents have undergone a marked change for the better. | 


DUELLING. 


The French Courts have pronounced some important sentences, of 
which the repetition may prove fatal to the system of duelling.: 
They have given damages to the widow or orphan, to be levied on 
the slayer, The Royal Court of Bordeaux seems to have set the 
example, by giving a widow damages against the person who had 
killed her husband in a duel. It applied the same principle in 
another case; and an appeal being made to the court of Cassation, 
the sentence was confirmed.—The trial of young Sivey for killing 
M. Dorepane in a duel, occupied, the Assize Court of Paris. for 
many days, and it terminated by a verdict of damages in favour of 
the widow. 

It is gratifying to find that France, celebrated for duellists, has 
commenced in good earnest to check so barbarous and anti-christian 


a practice. 
SGHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The attention of the Committee of the Religious Tract Society 
has been drawn to the Parliamentary Returns of Education recently 
printed; from which it appears, that, out of 55,799 schools, only 
2,464 have circulating libraries, consequently, more than 53,000 
are reported as without these important means of usefulness. 

The Committee have resolved co offer 1,000 libraries at half price 
to such National, British, Parochial, and other day schools, and all 
Sunday schools, as are unable to pay the full amount. 
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The libraries so granted,.to contain books not exceeding 52. in 
value, estimated at the reduced prices of the Religious Tract Society. 
Applications are to be accompanied with the following information ;— 


1. The name of the school, its managers, and when established. 

2. The number of scholars, and the rumbexaiblesd real, at least 
in the Testament. 

3. If you have a circulating library, state the number of volumes 
it contains. 

4, State those local wants and circumstances which induce you to 
make your application. 

5. A reference to some one in London who abu the school, or 
any of its committee or conductors, is necessary. (A neferenge 
to a resident in the neighbourhood of the school, who is well 
‘known, is necessary, in case no London reference can be given.) 


“PLANS FOR ASSISTING THE LABOURING POOR. 


Bibsid long felt much interdsted s: in ihe operation of: those plans 
which have for their object the improvement of the condition of the 
labouring classes, by means of assisting them to make the best’ use 
cf their own resources, we have seen with pleasure the progress of 
Loan Funds, and Benefit Societies in different places, and. particu-— 
larly in Ireland where they are so peculiarly needed. 

The minute details into which the following Letter enters, give a 
striking proof of the benefit arising from Loan Funps. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH TEMPERANCE AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 


‘Dear Si1r.—I was happy to see in some of your late numbers, 
the attention of the public directed to Loan Funds; and having 
acted as treasurer to a loan fund in the county of Armagh for the 
last three years, perhaps the information and experience I possess 
may be useful to others. The enclosed letter appeared in the last 
number of the Christian Gleaner, and you are at liberty to insert 
the whole or part of it as you may judge expedient; it relates to the 
operations of 1835 ; another year’s experience has more fully proved 
the blessing it has been to the peasantry, whose demands have, 
within the last twelve months, doubled those of the former year. 
It is not an uninteresting feature in its moral effects, that several 
unlicensed whiskey houses have been closed since the loan fund was 
established ; the proprietors of two such houses are now..amongst 
the most regular customers at the clothing store and loan fund, and 
their appearance is much more respectable than when,they lived in 
the habitual breach of. the laws of their God and their country. 

Finding the Loan Fund to be’ a most powerful auxiliary in the 
general improvement of the people, I. shall proceed to state how it 
is found to be so useful. . The stock or capital amounting to £500, 
is the sole. property of the landlord, and being unconnected with 
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any public institution or society, the loans are only granted to 
tenants and cottiers residing on the estate, who may apply for loans 
every Wednesday, on which day the cffice is open, when the inspee- 
tors of the several districts are also in attendance; and immediate 
information can. be procured as to the characters and habits of the 
applicants; the industrious and well conducted are always assisted, 
while aid is withheld from the idle and immoral character. 

Loans are given in money, lime, flax, and clover seeds, wheels, 
looms, and clothing ; on each of which a few remarks may be offered. 
It has been found, that whenever the loan can Le made by giving 
the article required, that the benefit is greater than when they 
receive the money themselves—for this obvious reason, that pur 
chases in large quantities can be made on more reasonable terms, 
besides the certainty that the loan is applied in the manner it is 
required. However, there are some cases in which money is abso~ 
lutely necessary ; for instance, in the purchase of a horse, a cow, or 
a pig; it has been found to supply an industrious family with the 
means of buying an animal for which they may happen to have 
provender that otherwise might be lost, and often raises them from 
poverty to affluence. In repairing and building houses, loans in 
money are very serviceable. The purchase of yarn to weavea 
piece of linen on their own account brings them a profit nearly dou- 
ble that which they derive from weaving the yarn of a manufacturer. 
Occasionally the purchase of provisions is necessary, when a loan of 
money may enable them to provide food for their family at a fair 
value, and prevent their going, which is toe frequently the case, to 
those low dealers in meal and potatoes who are to be found in every 
neighbourhood, giving food on credit, to receive an exorbitant 
price after the ensuing harvest. 

Loans in money are never granted to persons keeping houses for 
the sale of spirituous liquors; nor is money ever lent to pay rent, 

™ for if the land cannot produce sufficient to pay the rent, much less 
is it likely to pay both rent and loan. Lime is a most valuable 
loan, and one constantly required by the tenantry: 1062 barrels 
of lime were procured by means of this fund within twelve months. 

It is impossible to calculate the benefit derived from the purchase 
of flaxseed, to be given in like manner asa loan. In the present 
depressed state of the corn trade, flax is almost the only crop which 
enables the small farmer to pay his rent and other demands; it 
gives so much employment to almost every member of the family, 
that it produces a habit of active industry. But the most important 
point in which to view the Loan Fund, connected with flaxseed, is, 
that the best quality of seed can be purchased without its passing 
through the many hands, as in ordinary cases, where it is too much 
the practice to adulterate it. It has been ascertained that 5s. has 
been paid by some merchants for empty hogsheads, for the purpose 
of mixing and repacking old and bad seed to be sold for new, when 
the ordinary price of an empty hogshead is from @s. 6d. to 3s, J 
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was offered during the present year, a high price for fifty hogsheads 
by a carman, who would have sold them in a town noted for fraud 
in flaxseed, but preferred disposing of them to the tenantry at a 
reduced price, who got them manufactured into meal tubs, churns, &c. 

The following calculation of the produce of flax was made upon 
ascertaining the average return throughout the estate :*— 

One tenant sold eleven stone of flax at 9s.—amount £24 19s. 
The seed, including Loan Fund interest, cost 10s., which, with the 
rent of little more than a rood of ground, left him a clear profit of 
£4, the labour being done by his own family. Supposing that the 
same return was had from the whole crop, the £400 worth of flax- 
seed which was this year distributed, produced a clear profit on the 
estate of £3200. It is also a good plan to supply clover and grass 
seeds for sowing with the flax. In the article of flax, as a loan, 
there is this distinction made, that no instalment is paid until six 
months after the seed is distributed, when the whole sum is paid, 
as the crop is then available, and can be brought to market. 

Another mode of promoting industry is supplying wheels and 
looms; for the former, 2s. 6d. is required in advance, the price 
being 10s. ; so that in nine months, the whole is paid by instalments 
of half a crown each quarter. For Jooms,{ one pound is paid in 
advance, and only 5s. taken quarterly, giving two years to clear off 
the debt, the first cost being £3. The loss sustained by hiring 
looms is almost incredible ; many have had three looms hired at 
a time, paying, within a very few years, more than the cost price 
of a loom for its use. A wealthy farmer told me he had at one 
time about thirty looms lent on this estate, and that they were now 
almost all superseded by Loan Fund looms, and that he was obliged 
to lend his looms in an adjoining county. One Joom had produced 
£20 since it was first lent out. Thirty wheels and one hundred and 
twelve looms have been supplied, which are in course of paym 
by instalments, to this Loan Fund.f 

Loans in clotbing add much to the comfort, the cleanliness, and 
the health of the peasantry. A constant supply is kept of every 
article which men, women, and children may require, except shoes 
and hats, which are ordered when required; but as the clothing 
store will form a distinct subject, it is only necessary here to state, 
that every Wednesday it is open for the supply of the tenantry ; 
and that when a family or individual is supplied, the amount of 
the clothing is charged to them in the loan fund, as if so much money 
was lent; to be paid by quarterly instalments ; and the amount is 
placed in the treasury of the clothing store, and is available for the 
purchase of new materials, the payment of tailors bills, and of 


ent 


* Flax of good quality sold in 1835—6, at 12s, and 13s. per stone, 

+ Since the above was written, a further convenience to poorer tenants has 
been suggested and acted upon, namely, requiring only 7s. 6d. deposit for a 
loom, and taking 7s. 6d. each quarter. 

} {Sixty-eight additional looms have been given in the year 1836, making in 
all one hundred and eighty Loan Fund looms, 
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needle-work which is done in the schools, and charged at a mode-. 


rate scale of prices. The clothing is'sold at cost price, without any 


profit whatever, so that the purchases are in preportion to the sales, | 


the stock of ‘goods amounting to about’ £150. It is only necessary 
to state the number of articles ‘sold, and the total amount of sales, 
to preve how much the peasantry value this branch of the loan fund} 
above fifteen hundred articles of clothing’ issued within twelve 
months; amounting to £352.* ; 

The number of families havi ing accounts in the loan fund, amount 
to above 900; the number oftFoarid has been’ 1,200; the sumof 
£870 17s. Gd} has been lent, out of a principal of £500, within 
twelve months, and after defraying all expenses of stationary, 
printing, and occasional assistance of a clerk, a clear profit has 
been realized from the interest and fines, amounting to £30., pecs 
is added to the principal to be'lent out. 

A small) pass book, ‘similar to those issued at Saving’s Banks, is 


supplied.to each borrower at one penny, which contains the rules, 


and a copy of their account in the ledger. I am, &c. 
| 


The following extract from the Virst. Report of the Ahascragh 
Loan Fund, by the same writer, clearly shows that it is suited in its 
arrangements to the localities of the place :— 

* During the eighteen months it has been in operation, 801 loans 
have been given out, amounting to the sum,.of £2,705. On this sum 
a profit bas been realized, after paying all expenses-of managementy 
amounting to £45. 16s., which now becomes part of the capital to 
be lent out.” ) | 

“It is worthy of remark, that.on,thissparmbenictyRoul heats there 
has not been any loss snene ver: and in.only two cases has it been 
found necessary to issue a magistrate’s summons. 

“The Conductors of the loan fund have much eratification in 
stating, that every day’s experience convinces them more and more, 
of the great value of these institutions to the industrious poor.” 


* The sales for clothing in [836 exceeded £550. 
+ The loans in 1836 exceed £1500. 


VortuME. J, consisting of the numbers for 1835 ands 1836, 
together with the Index and. Title page, may be had by application 
to Longman and Co. Paternoster-row, London; Harvey and Darton, 
Gracechurch Street; J.. and A. Arch, Cornhill; W. Darton, Hol- 
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Price Five caus peat in Cloth. Li; 
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COMMENCEMENT OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS ON THE SUBJECT - 
OF THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


We can but consider, that the cause of humanity and the Christian 
religion is powerfully advocated in that portion of the columns 
of the Morning Herald, which are devoted to the subject of the 
Punishment of Death. 

The arguments in favour of the abolition of that foul disgrace 

to our country, are from time to time brought forward in that 
paper, in a manner so clear, and so convincing, that they appear 
to us, and we are persuaded will appear to our friends in general, 
perfectly unanswerable. Deeply do we deplore, the more than 
backwardness, supposed to exist in some influential quarters, in 
responding to the prayer of the numerous petitions already presented 
to Parliament on this great question: and the more especially, be- 
cause we have long been accustomed to look up to them with 
admiration and gratitude, for persevering and triumphant exertions 
in the cause of humanity, and the best interests of mankind. 
Bitterly shall we lament, if in this particular instance, they should 
disappoint the just expectations of their friends, by presenting us 
ina new modelled Criminal Code with such an instrument for the 
shedding of blood, as shall still bear no comparison with the more 
humane codes gf other civilized nations. We rejoice that the 
question has been thus early agitated in Parliament, and we 
implore those members of it whose names will be honourably 
distinguished by posterity for the zeal they have already displayed 
in this truly Christian cause, to act ow with redoubled energy ; 
and we are persuaded that the great majority of the thinking part 
of the community will come forward in their support.—We call 
upon our friends in all parts of the country, for renewed exertions 
and increased activity—the important crisis is upon us—let us 
strenuously exert ourselves ¢his once, and our beloved country may 
cease to be reproached with legal murder, and we may np longer be 
annoyed and horrified by the barbarous exhibition of the execu- 
tioner’s scaffold in our streets. 
_ We shall from time to time follow up the subject with notices of 
its progress through Parliament, and conclude at present by giving 
the following extracts from the Morning Herald, under date of 
Saturday, February the 4th, 1837. 
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On Monday last, in alluding to a statement made by Sir Robert 
Peel in his speech at Glasgow, relative to the subject of criminal 
law reform, we thought it neccessary to call the attention of the 
public to the imperfect state in which that branch of legal reform 
was allowed to remain, and also to remind the country, at the same 
time, of the almost forgotten commission which had been in existence 
since 1833, and from whose labours no practical result, with the 
exception of drawing a large sum of money from the public ex- 
chequer, had yet followed. A conversation which took place in the 
House of Commons, on Thursday night, between Mr. Maclean and 
Lord John Russell, in consequence of a question put by the former, 
makes it necessary for us to recal to the public recollection some 
of the observations which we made in our number of the day above- 
mentioned, relative to the criminal law commission, more especially 
as regards the expense of that commission to the country. 

On the former occasion we expressed ourselves in the following 
words. Jet us premise that we were commenting on that part of 
Sir Robert Peel’s speech at the Glasgow dinner, in which he is 
reported to have said, ‘The whole of our criminal law has been 
revised and consolidated.” To show that the right honourable 
baronet, in stating this, must have laboured under some misconcep- 
tion as to the fact, we said, ‘‘ The public ought surely to be aware 
that there is at present in existence a commission appointed by the 
Whig government in the year 1833, to inquire into and report upon 
the revisicn and consolidation of the criminal laws. That commis- 
sion has nct yet terminated its labours, nor do we know when it 
will. That commission has already cost the coantry 15,3004, of 
which 10,2002 was voted in July, 1835, and 5,100/ in May, 1836. 
The second report of that commission, which was ordered to be 
printed by the House of Commons in June of last year, is now be- 
fore us. We need hardly add that no practical result whatever has 
yet followed from this commission, which has cest the country so 
much, It has certainly given two ponderous volumes of theoretic 
disquisition, of commentary, suggestions, and evidence to the public, 
being at the rate of 7,650/ per volume. When we look at the 
magnitude and density of those tomes, which are intended to sim~ 
plify the process of legislation, we may well ask whether another 
commission will not be necessary to revise and consolidate the la- 
bours of the commissioners.” 

Having recalled the existence of this commission to public recol- 
lection, and having stated the expense hitherto incurred at a sum 
exceeding 15,000/, the subject was brought under the notice of 
Lord John Russell, on Thursday right, by Mr. Maclean, who, ac- 
cording to the report, ‘“‘wished to ask the noble tord whether he 
contemplated any amelioration or reform of the criminal law, and 
whether the reform would be in furtherance of the recommendation 
of the commissioners ?” 

Lord John Russell ip answer to the Member who made the mo- 
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tion is stated to say; “I do not mean to deny that this commis- 
sion, like every other commission, has been expensive; but I 
consider that the legislature of this country can regard no subject 
2s more important than the formation of a good and efficient crimi- 
nal code.” In the Jatter proposition our opinion quite coincides with 
that of Lord John Russell; but we differ with him as to the necessity 
of the delay, and the expense incurred. Without the three years’ 
delay, and the cost occasioned by this commission, we hold that the 
Whig niinisters might have supplied the country. with that desirable 
and important acquisition, “‘a good and efficient criminal code.” 

At length, however, it appears that government has come toa 
determination to introduce a bill to parliament founded on the 
recommendation of the commissioners for mitigating the law in 
several cases to which the punishment of death now applies; but 
Lord John intimates, at the same time, that government are not 
prepared to go the whole length of the commissioners’ recommenda-~ 
tions. We stated the other day that the commissioners recommend 
the reducing the capital punishments to eight heads of crime, and 
postpone one other capital offence for future consideration. They 
also state that, with the reduction of the number of capital offences, 
the practice of invariably executing all. persons convicted of those 
offences, ought to be resorted to, as far as it is possible. We ask 
who is to limit the King’s prerogative, and close against the crimis¢ 
nal the fountain of the royal mercy ? 

We must say that in the mass of matter contained in the two re- 
ports of the commissioners, a good deal of which might be spared, 
there is a large portion of very valuable reasoning and evidence to show 
the inefficiency of the punishment of death. In fact their conclusion 
is at variance with their own premises. One of their arguments is in 
favour of proportioning punishment, as far as is practicable, to different 
degrees of moral guilt, yet they would involve several crimes, differ- 
ing widely in moral malignity, in the one punishment, which, if 
retained for any offence, should be retained for murder only. We 
are glad to find, however, that with regard to the crime of arson, 
they have recommended a distinction which we have often suggest- 
ed—that between the burning of inhabited houses, and rick burning. 
This is in conformity with the criminal law of France and of other 
civilized countries. Whether the government will act upon this 
suggestion we know not. In the mean time we tell the government 
it will not do to lop off the capital punishment in a variety of cases, 
in which it is not and cannot be carried into execution at present, and 
retain it for all, or anything like all, the offences for which it is 
ordinarily put in force. Such an unsubstantial and spurious reform 
will not satisfy the country, sickened as it has been of those revolt- 
ing spectacles which are now proved, by incontrovertible evidence, 
to be as ineffective in repressing crime, as they are brutalizing to 
the habits of the multitude, and offensive to the moral perceptions 
and sentiments of a Christian people. 
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. It will be seen, from our parliamentary report, that Lord Brougli 
am put a question in the House of Lords last night, as to the 
disposition of the government respecting the abolition of capital 
punishments. Though the Marquis of Landsdowne could not 
answer the question, the conversation in the House of Commons, to 
which we have just alluded, appears to supply the deficiency ; that 
is, supposing the government not to have changed its mind. We 
shall be happy, however t+ learn that ministers are disposed to 
reconsider the question in a spirit of more enlightened humanity. 
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True Tales of the Irish Peasantry, as related by themselves.—selec- 
ted from the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners.—40 pa. 
price Sixpence. 


England, Ireland, and America,—by a Manchester Manufacturer.— 
40 pa. price Sixpence.—Both published by Wm. Tarr, of Eptn- 
BURGH, and sold Ly Srmexin, Marsnatt, and Co. Stationer’s Court, 
Paternoster Row, Lonpon, and other Booksellers. 


These two pamphlets should be carefully perused by every indivi- 
dual possessed of any influence in the United Kingdoms; the subject 
comes home to the heart and feelings, not only of every lover of 
Ireland, but to every one who duly appreciates the peace and security 
of the government under which it is our privilege to live. The facts 
detailed in these pamphlets may be implicitly relied upon; they 
ought to.be universally known, and the eause of thé poor Irish might 
be gfeatly served by individuals purchasing a number of these pam- 
phiets for the purpose of lending them about. The facts, detailed in the 
works before us are merely a few specimens from the thousands that 
might be produced, of that mass of misery at present existing in Ireland. 
We have heard indeed of one sided evidence, and hints at exaggeration. 
—It is very easy, and natural enough, for persons living in the 
best parts of Limerick or Dublin, who are only conversant with 
what they meet with in their walks or rides, and are at no paias to 
visit the lanes, and alleys, and garrets, and cellars, even in their own 
immediate neighbourhood, to give the stamp of their authority to the 
charge of exaggeration, as residents in the very places quoted—we 
have ourselves visited Ireland repeatedly, have gone into the cabins 
of the poor, and can bear witness from what we have seen, to the 
truth of the statements before us; we have also visited Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, different parts of Germany, Holland, Austria, Swit- 
zerland, France, Spain and Turkey, always keeping in view the state 
of the poor population, but nowhere have we beheld sueh widely ex- 
tended and general misery as that which exists at the present moment 
‘among the poorer classes in Ireland. It should always be borne in mind 
that the true state of a people can only be known by minute and search- 
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ing inquiry : how often have we been told of the happiness of a state of 
slavery in the West Indies, by persons merely visiting those islands, and 
even by some of the residents in them. Persons moving in the upper 
ranks in society, conversant only with scenes where every thing disgus- 
ting or disagreeable is kept out of sight, may be living unconsciously 
in the midst of misery and wretcheduess, —but such are not entitled to 
dispute the statements of those, as respectable as themselves, who 
are witnesses of the facts they relate. The way to procure a remedy 
for enormous evils in a country like England, is to make them gene- 
rally known, and to expose them by every lawful means. - It is no 
longer even safe to shut our eyes and stop our ears from seeing and 
hearing of the privations and miseries of the Irish Peasantry; and 
the more extensively they can be made known the nearer we shall 
be toaremedy. The sufferings of the West India slaves remained 
upredressed for a century, while they were little or imperfectly known, 
but when fully detailed to a generous British Public, a sacrifice of 
twenty millions of money was made with a view of procuring justice for 
the oppressed; in like manner we are quite sure that when the real 
state of the case respecting Ireland is generally known, that the public 
voice in England will become so loud and so strong, that it will be 
impossible any longer to defer remedial measures. Some of these, 
as in the instanee of Ecclesiastical oppression, can only be carried into 
effect by legislative enactments—but much may be done by humane 
landed Proprietors, and much has been done by some of them, such 
as Lord Headley in Kerry, for example: but it is quite notorious 
that many others, possessing vast tracts of land, are reckless of every 
thing but their own pecuniary interest, and this, by the way, they 
seem egregiously to misunderstand. 

Every traveller in Ireland, must be struck with the marked differ- 
rence between the state of the poor in the North and the South, and 
West parts of Ireland. As we proceed from the north to the south 
the face of the country, the towns, the cabins, and the appearance 
of the population becomes worse and worse ; some of the causes of 
this difference may be ascertained, and others may be well conject- 
ured from the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners. Much credit 
is due to them for their investigations, and for the care they appear to 
have taken to avoid being imposed upon; they have proved that not- 
withstanding the crowds of importunate and wretched objects which 
surround the carriage of the traveller in many of the towns, that 
the poor population are driven in many cases, most reluctantly 
to begging—that they would work: if employment could be pro- 
cured, even for five pence per day or less—that they live almost 
entirely on potatoes—that their main chance to avoid starvation is to 
get a small piece of land, and often at an enormous rent, as at the 
raté of ten pounds or more per acre, to plant potatoes for their sub- 
sistence—that in taking land and promising a rent, they seldom 
think of how they are to pay it—and that in cases where they have 
been permitted to cultivate a bit of waste land, it not unfrequently hap- 
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pens that, after it has been partially reclaimed, they have been cruelly 
turned cut of it—that many sustain life by eating a sort of weed they 
find in the fields; and those near the sea shore often live, partly 
upon muscles and perriwinkles—tbat not a few have been known 
to die of actual starvation, while many more pine away from the 
consequences of insufficient and unwholesome food. An eye-witness, 
speaking of the ease ofa sick woman, observed, ‘ her complaint 
is one of those that are common here, azising from the nature of the 
food used by the poor, which is such that I am confident, if a person 
used to wholesome diet, were reduced to subsist on it, they would not 
be alive in a month.” 

In support of what we have stated, we shall just quote two or 
three cases, which may be considered as mere samples of many 
thousands of others. 

While the commissioners were travelling from Kilmore Erris they 
report, ‘‘ We had occasion to go into a farmer’s house by the way 
side, when we met a man named Michael M’Cue, carrying a heavy 
load of wattles on his back. Our attention was attracted by the 
wretchedness of his appearance; and on inquiry into his circumstan- 
ees, we thought them sufficiently illustrative of the consequences 
entailed on the labourers by the want of employment, and the gene- 
ral desire to follow any mode of industry in preference to begging, 
to deserve insertion in our report. 

M’Cue’s case, as stated by himself, is as follows :— 

**Two years ago, I lived in the county of Roscommon, where } 
held one acre of land; my cabin was burned, and not being able to 
rebuild it, 1 was obliged to give up the land, and beg with my wife 
and three children. I was ashamed to beg at home, so I came inte 
Erris, where my brother-in-law is hving, and | hoped that in time I 
might get a piece of land, as itis so plenty, (Erris consists principally 
of waste lands;) after | had begged for a while, I gt a piece of wild 
mountain, which I was to have free for two years. I got it about 
November, without a shed on it. I and my family were still beg- 
ging ; it was the season of potatoe digging, and I went out into Ty- 
rawley until I earned sufficient to pay two men, for four days, in- 
helping me to raise a cabin, which we have lived in since. We lie 
upon straw; we have no bed clothes, but throw over us by night 
the clothes we wear by day. We continued to beg during the first 
winter and spring. Of the potatoes my wife and children begged 
during the spring, we ate one part and planted the other on the piece 
of mountain. We still lived by begging, until the potatoes were fit 
to dig: they were sufficient to support myself and family in our 
cabin without begging until near summer. We begged again during 
the summer, until our second crop of potatoes were fit to dig; be- 
tween the bad ground and bad seed, our crop turned out a failure, 
and we have not now a potatoe left. I do not know how Iam 
to get through the winter withcut begging. I am well able to: work ; 
but there is no employment to be had. My wife and children are 
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begging at home now; and we must soon give up the cabin and the 
jand, as we have got hotice to pay 30s. rent, now that it is ‘partially 
reclaimed ; we cannot do this, and must quit. I was to have gone 
out and begged with my family the next morning, when my brother- 
in law lent me 2s. and advised me to go to Crossmolina for a back- 
load of wattles, for making flails, and to carry them to Erris, and sell 
them for potatoes. We will use all the potatoes I get for them; 
and my brother-in-law, who has a small farm of mountain land, 
will allow me to repay him the 2s. in work next summer. I will 
have travelled, when I get home, about sixty miles for these wattles. 
I paid the two shillings for them; and if any one offzred me money 
fer them when I get home, I would give them for 3s. I have been 
three days on the road. 

When I was leaving home, I had no money with me beside the 2s., 
but 3d., which [ got for three back-load of turf, which I carried 
into the town of Belmullet. I intended that to pay for my lodging 
and potatoes for the first night; I expected to reach home on the 
second night, and,thought I might get a potatoe in some house by the 
way. I left Crossmolina without eating any thing in the morning ; 
i came half way without breaking my fast, and found, that from 
weakness, I would not be able to reach home that night. It is a 
wild country, and I do not know what would have become of me, if 
T had not met a man that knew me formerly, who took me to his 
house for the night; when I entered the house, I fainted from hun- 
ger, for I had not tasted food from the night before; he lodged me 
and gave me food; I left him this morning. I am now within six 
miles of home. I came in here to warm myself, and ia hopes of 
getting a few potatoes. 

‘When we have eaten the few potatoes I get for these wattles, I 
know no means that will enable us to live without begging. If any 
one took me into his house, | would be glad to work for him all the 
winter, if he but gave me my food, and kept me from begging. I 
would let the family beg for themselves. My two next door neigh- 
bours would do quite as much to earn Is, as I have done.” 

We may here mention, that desiring to authenticate, as far as 
possible, any evidence we might report; and finding that the house 
at which M’Cue said he was lodged, lay in our road, we afterwards 
called as we passed, and found the statement he made us, to coincide 
exactly with the facts which occurred, and the account he gave of 
himself there. The woman of the house, Mrs. Hastings, said 
“On that spot he dropped, as he entered the house; when he 
came to himself, he told us he had not eaten a bit that day. We 
gave him food and lodging, as he seemed a decent poor creature ; 
he had nothiug to give us for them, but offered us some of the wat- 
tles he was carrying; of course we would not take them.” 

The cabins generally consist of only one apartment; often without 
any chimney. or window, so that the smoke of their turf fire goes 
out at the door, or finds its way between the sods of the roof. A 
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single blanket is frequently the only covering of a whole family ona 
bed made up of alittle straw and a few rags: when sickness attacks 
them their case is often desperate. We shall give two as specimen 
of this class. 

Case of Michael Horan, Burrishoole, Mayo, ‘ Fifteen weeks ago, 
fever broke out in my family consisting of my wife and eight children. 
I had no means of removing them that were in health, out of reach 
of the contagion ; no neighbour would take any of them. I could 
not expect any one to take fever into his house. The sickness did 
not leave my cabin ;. ever since, it has gone the round of us; as one 
recovered, another took sick; three of us are lying at present. I 
had no means to procure either medicine or the advice of a doctor. 
I went to the apothecary to ask him what nourishment I should 
give them. He told me, whey and toast; but I had no means of pro- 
curing them. I had no whey forthem but what the neighbours brought 
us; nota third or a fourth of what they could use. The chief 
drink I gave them was water and sugar. The wife used to sell the 
eggs to buy the sugar. And when the harvest came, I thought our 
potatoes were not half enough for us, and I knew I would want 
them again when I could not buy them. I used to carry six stone 
of them a mile into town on my back, and sell them for 9d, The 
whole family were sick, and all lay in one room; we had no second. 

‘¢ Those that were not yet down lay at one end of the cabin; the 
sick lay in one bed at the other. We had but one blanket anda 
sheet for the whole family. Wecut the blanket in two, and eovered 
the sick with one half, while the healthy lay under the other. No 
part of the family had any other bed than straw or rushes. Since 
harvest, we have had plenty of straw; but when it was scarce in 
summer, we had no bed but the rushes we cut in the fields, and often 
lay on them the same day wecut them. Though I asked it, I could 
get no credit for any article | wanted. We have had enough of potatoes 
since harvest ; but, during the summer, we lived on half dict.” When 
we asked him how he procured the ‘half diet” on which his family 
lived, he was evidently reluctant to tell; butone of his neighbours, who 
was present, exclaimed, “Tell the truth. Howdecent he is! Why 
should you be ashamed to tell how they lived 2? His wife supported 
those six ; she begged for the rest of them.” Many present were 
acquainted with the particulars of this case as stated. This same 
man’s family was attacked by fever three years ago, when it 
went the round of them all, in the same manner, and carried off 
three of them. Rev. Mr. Hughes remarks that fever is common in 
this parish, caused by the scarcity and unwholesomeness of food, 
insufficiency of clothing, and,.in many instances, the total want of 
night covering; it is, therefore, most common where poverty is 
greatest, and the family largest. 

Mr. Hughes mentions a case in which he was called to attend to 
administer the rites of religion about three months ago. The fami- 
ly had been attacked by fever, he found the father and four out of 
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five children sick, and all together on one bed of moist rotten ’straw ; 
nothing else under them; their whole covering was a single fold of 
what is called a ‘‘ poverty blanket,” which he was assured had been 
the only one they had used for eight years. Their only attendant 
was the fifth child, a girl eleven years old. No person would come 
into the house. Their neighbours used to leave some potatoes, and 
occasionally some milk, within a few yards of the door ; which when 
they retired, the child took in. This was their only support; medi- 
cal attendance was quite out of the question. In this condition, the 
children recovered; the father died. Their uncle, a man having 
eight in his own family, and supporting them in great poverty, took 
the children into his own house, and now gives them ‘‘a side of the 
fire and a place for their bed,’ while they beg through the parish 
for food. Such is generaily the fate of a family of orphans: and the 
Rev. Mr. Stoney, the Rev. Mr. Wilson, the Rev. Mr. Hughes, and 
all the other witnesses, agree, that the two cases above mentioned 
may be taken to represent the condition of a very large proportion 
of the parishioners when afflicted by sickness of a contagious nature. 

We have ourselves witnessed in travelling through Ireland, the 
miserable state of some who were disabled by sickness from doing 
any thing for themselves. We have seen them in a recess made in 
a bank at the side of the road to invite the assistance of any passing 
‘*Samaritan.” In one instance the appearance of the sufferer was 
deplorably wretched and we were informed that she had occupied 
_that station during -an illness that had continued three weeks when 
we saw her. 

The cases of Widows, of which numerous examples are given, are 
thus introduced, 

“The early decay of strength, and the premature old age and 
death of the half-starved, half-naked, and ill-sheltered Irish labour- 
ers, leave a very large proportion of destitute widows and orphans 
in almost every parish. And, with scarcely any exception, they 
obtain no assistance whatever from the proprietors under whom 
their husbands have been farmers or labourers. In the language of 
the Report, “ They are turned adrift.” A destitute widow and 
orphans are sad eye-sores on estates, and are got rid of as speedily 
as possible.” 

After these, follow the cases of old men. We shall select only 
one, and that from the Parish of Burrishoole. 

In a population of 10,000, 434 are destitute from age, or beggars, 
Many are without employment. 7000 of the inhabitants sleep on the 
damp floor of their cabins, without bedding. This parish contains 
15,000 fertile acres stiil in a state of nature. From it, nearly 7000 
of gross rental is drawn, of which 4796/ go to absentees and mort- 
gagecs. The Statistical Account of Burrishoole is drawn up by the 
parish priest, the Rev. Mr. Hughes, and corroborated by the Pro- 
testant Rector, Mr. Storey. When Emigration was spoken of before 
the latter gentleman, as a resource for the unemployed poor, he 
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observed—“ It would be much better to enable them to emigrate 
a few hundred yards, to the reclaimable mountain of which the parish 
principally consists. Were its natural advantages profitably em- 
ployed, Burrishoole ought to be one of the most comfortable par- 
ishes in Ireland. It is more wretched than any Hottentot assemblage 
of kraals. 

Pat Grady, an old man above eighty ; has outlived all his children ; 
his wife is above seventy ; she hucksters in milk. Two other very 
old women live with them, one of them afflicted with the falling 
sickness. ‘The huckstering of the one woman, and the beggary 
of the other two, support all; a good sized dog should creep to get 
into the hovel they live in; and from its appearance, [ am sure an 
ounce of thatch has not been put on it these six years. They scrape 
together by beggary something to pay a rent of 6d. a week for it; 
one may have ld., and a more fortunate one 2d., to add to it. 
They are the fourth tenant down from the head landlord. Wretched 
as they are, they were sold up for the rent to the head landlord.” 
Horan (driver on the estate) says, “I myself have twice taken out 
their blanket and pot for the rent; not 2d. worth we left inside the 
doors with them. Their landlord will pick up all they have to give 
him first, and then hand them up to the office for what he owes 
himself.” 

We have next an able analysis of the report of the Irish Poor Law 
Commissioners : they are entitled to our warmest thanks for having 
brought to light facts, which, however painful the knowledge of | 
them may prove, it is of: the utmost consequence to make known. 
These facts detailed in particular cases, are arranged under the 
heads of Ejected Tenants, Terry Alts, Able bodied Labourers 
without employment, Sick Poor, Clothing and Bedding, and Impro- 
vident Marriages. Here we have proof positive ; that destitution 
is the very hot bed for rearing a poor population, and one would 
almost be led to think that the fear of producing it, by enabling the 
poor to subsist in some comfort by their own honest industry, on 
the lund or otherwise, had tts foundation in sheer ignorance of hu= 
man nature and matters of fact. 

With regard to Able bodied Labourers without employment, the 
Report states, ‘* We can only in a few instances allude to these men 
—strong, and able, and willing, nay, mcst anxious to work for any 
wages, and placed in the situation of James Gaffney, or of 
John Duffy. 

**Last January | was several weeks out of work: my wife and 
three children were reduced to a stone of potatoes a day, without 
any thing else. When they sat down to these meals, I used to leave 
the house; I could not take from them the little food they had, and 
more than once I passed the day without tasting food ; I got out of 
their sight at last.—(Gaffney.)....My wife or family never begged 
yet. I may fast a night or two, rather than shame myself by beg- 
ging, or interfere with this man’s property or that; but, whatever 
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way I am to get it, while any man has it, we must not starve; and 
God knows | have often prayed to Him of late to throw work in my 
way, that I might not do any thing I ought not to do.” (‘Do you 
expect that you will be obliged to beg this winter?”) ‘You know 
I cannot starve: but I do not like to talk of begging. 1am a lusty 
able workman, and would work for 2d..a day rather than beg, or be 
idle.”—(John Duffy.) 

Here is another poor man’s story. His name is Patrick Byrne, of 
Naas, county Kildare :— 

** My first ‘take’ was £1. 8s. per acre; and when my lease was 
out, my landlord raised my second take to £2. 5s. 6d; I should 
either promise to pay it or quit at once. ds I was loath to leave 
the pluce I was born and reared in, I strove to stay and keep the 
roof over my poor mother’s head. However, with all our industry 
and hard work, what was not in the land could not be taken out of 
it; we could not pay the rent, so of course we were put out. The 
old woman, however, went to the landlord, and told him how he got 
all the produce that came off the land; that he knew very well he 
got the very corn, after it was cut, drawn away by his own carts and 
horses; that the cows we reared went to pay the rent; all would 
not do; and the only answer she got was, that the ground was his, 
and the money hers, and as she could not pay the rent he fixed on 
it, she should go somewhere else. She is now seventy years of age, 
sir, and it is hard to see her depending on my labour, particularly 
when I can scarcely get any.” 

**Halpen observed, that it was in July that it went hardest with 
them: “Then,” said he, ‘from the old potatoes being out, and the 
new ones not come in, we are put to it hard, and the work is not to 
be found. I know it is enough to drive us mad; the little creatures 
(the children) will lie down and cry, while the wife will hang down 
her head and keep sighing, and there is no help for them; one meal 
is as much as we can give, and we sometimes think the day too long 
to live for.’ 

The wife and children in this part of the country would sooner 
die than go out to beg at any time; the decent people will strive 
to do as well as they can, and stick to their walls to the last. “TI 
have known one or two,” said Carroll, “slink away to the kind 
neighbours where they will be helped; and -then they will only get 
as much as will keep the life in them.” 

We shall close this part of the subject with the reference made to 
Inglis’s travels in Ireland, which we strongly recommended to the 
perusal of our readers at page 329 of our last volume. 

‘We look upon every writer who directs the attention of the people 
of England to the facts connected with the present state of Ireland, 
as a benefactor of his country. Even should an author, for the sake 
of being read, or for party purposes, like Cobbett, throw some 
exaggeration into his pictures of the horrors of this land, we still 
view him in the useful capacity of a watchman, sounding the alarm 
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of danger, scarcely too loud, to the indifferent minds of Great Brie 
tain. Though, like the hydro-oxygen microscope, when applied to 
physical objects, his descriptions magnify its social monsters, till 
their magnitude terrifies the beholder—still the monsters are there: 
they are only enlarged, and not created. In the purer elements of 
English society, such evils could not, through whatever exaggerating 
medium, be discovered. 

But the traveller from whom we are about to quote, gives in- 
trinsic evidences of not only competent intelligence, but strict 
impartiality, and a sincere love of truth. We do not think that he 
possesses, in an eminent degree, the organ of ‘causality, as the 
phrenologists call it; for he attributes, asthe ultimate cause of the 
miseries of Ireland, the want of employment for its people; not 
recollecting that this evil must have its cause: but in the qualities 
of a careful and experienced observer of facts, he is, unquestionably, 
a competent authority. 

These are his words, in speaking of the remupreration of labour 
in Ireland :—‘“ I am quite confident, that, if the whole yearly earn- 
ings of the labourers of Ireland were divided by the whole number 
of labourers, the result would be under this sum—fourpence a-day 
for the labourers of Ireland.” | 

Again, in speaking of the habitations of the peasantry of Ireland, 
the following is the description given by the same author :—‘* The 
only difference between the best and the worst of the mud cabins 
is, that some are water-tight, and some are not: air-tight I saw 
none; with windows, scarcely any; with chimneys—that is, with a 
hole in the roof for the smoke to escape through—as many perhaps 
with it as without it. As for furniture, there is no such thing; 
unless a broken stool or two, and an iron pot, can be called furni- 
ture. I should say that, in the greater part of Leinster and Mun- 
ster, and in the flat districts of Connaught, bedsteads are far from 
general, and bed-clojhing is never sufficient.” 

Let us reflect fora moment on what would be the effects upon 
the condition of our industrious population, if they were brought 
down to share one common average with these labourers; a fate 
which, we repeat, they are doomed to suffer, unless, by imparting 
peace and prosperity to Ireland, we shall succeed in elevating her 
people to our own level. 

This intelligent traveller sums up his recital of all that he wit- 
nessed during a tour of many months throughout the island, (great 
part of which time he spent in unrestrained intercourse with the 
peasantry,) in these words, which, along with every other portion 
of his volumes, do equal honour to his moral courage and philan- 
thropy :— 

‘J, Henry David Inglis, acting under no superior orders : holding 
no government commission; with no end to serve, and no party to 
please ; hoping for no patronage, and fearing no censure ; and with - 
no other view than the establishment of truth—having just com- 
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pleted a journey throughout Ireland, and having minutely examined 
and inquired into the condition of the people of. that country—do 
humbly report, that the destitute, infirm, and aged, forma large 
body of the population of the cities, towns, and villages of Ireland: 
that, in the judgment of those best qualified to know the truth, 
three-fourth parts of their number die through the effects of desti- 
tution, either by the decay of nature accelerated, or through disease 
induced by scanty and unwholesome food, or else by the attacks of 
epidemics, rendered more fatal from the same causes: that the 
present condition of this large class is shocking for humanity to 
contemplate, and beyond the efforts of private beneficence to re- 
lieve, and is a reproach to any civilized and Christian country.” 

**A Christian country, does he say? Posterity will doubt it! 
There is no such picture as this of a permanent state of national 
existence to be found in any authentic history, ancient or modern, 
Christian or Pagan. We shall search the volumes of the most 
accredited travellers in Russia, Turkey, or India, and find no de- 
scription of a people that is not enviable, in comparison with the 
state of millions of our fellow-subjects in Ireland The natives of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, which provinces have been the battle-field 
for Turks and Christians for centuries, are now living in happiness 
and plenty, when compared with the fate of the inhabitants of a 
country that bas known no other invader but England. 

We lavish our sympathies upon the serfs of Poland, and the slaves 
of Turkey ; but who would not prefer to be one of these, to the 
perishing with hunger under the name of freeman? We send forth 
our missionaries to convert the heathen; but well might the follow- 
ers of Mahomet or Zoroaster instruct us in the ways of charity to 
our poor Christian brethren!” 

It is farther observed in the pamphlet, that until the above pro- 
clamation of the desperate sufferings of the Jrish poor be contro- 
verted, (and who can gainsay it) a copy of it ought to be affixed to 
every public building, and to the doors of every church and chapel 
in England. 

The causes which have produced this deplorable state of things 
in Ireland are nemerous. That unhappy land in past ages has 
suffered the miseries that conquered countries too often experience, 
Those who are not very conversant with her history, would scarcely 
conceive, that it was long the policy of England, to discourage 
and depress the commerce of the Sister Island. 

“ The first restrictions put npon the Irish trade, were in the reign 
of Charles II.; and from that time, down to the era when the Uni- 
ted Volunteers of Ireland stepped forward to rescue their countr 
from its oppressors, (the only incident, by the way, in the chronicles 
of Ireland, deserving the name of a really national effort,) our 
policy was directed, incessantly, to the destruction of the foreign 
trade of that country. Every attempt at manufacturing industry, 
with one exception, was likewise mercilessly nipped in the bud. 
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Her natural capabilities might, for example, have led the people to 
the making of glass ; it was enacted, that no glass should be allowed 
to be exported from Ireland, and its importation, except from Eng- 
land, was also prohibited. Her soil, calculated for the pasturing 
of sheep, would have yielded wool «qual to the best English quali- 
ties; an absolute prohibition was laid on its exportation, and King 
William, in addressing the British parliament, declared, that he 
would “do every thing in Lis power to discourage the woollen manu- 
facture of Ireland.” Down to the year 1779, we find that the 
export of woollen goods from that island remained wholly inter- 
dicted. 

Not only was her commerce with the different ports of Europe 
fettered by the imposition of restrictions upon every valuable product 
that could interfere with the prosperity of England; not only was 
all trade with Asia and the east of Europe excluded by the charters 
which were granted to the companies of London; but her ports 
were actually sealed against the trade of the American colonies. Al- 
though Ireland presented to the ships of North America, the nearest 
and the noblest havens in Europe, and appeared to be the natural 
landing-place for the products of the New World, her people were 
deprived of all benefit—nay, they were actually made to suffer loss 
and inconvenience from their favoured position; laws were passed, 
prohibiting the importation of American commodities into Ireland, 
without first landing them in some port of England or Wales, whilst 
the export of Irish products to the colonies, excepting through some 
British port, was also interdicted. 

If we add to this, that a law was enacted, preventing beef or live 
cattle from being exported to England, some idea may be formed 
of the commercial policy of this country towards Jreland—a policy, 
savouring more of the mean and sordid tyranny of the individual 
huckster over his poorer rival, than of any nobler oppression that 
is wont to characterise the acts of victorious nations.’ 

While we strenuously maintain the sentiment as a fundamental 
principle, that no government has a right, in reason, and the nature 
of things, to force its subjects to the adoption of any particular 
creed or form of religion, or to compel them to contribute to the 
support of its ministers, we must coincide in opinion with the author 
of the pamphlet, that “the form of religion of the great mass of the 
people in Ireland, has aggravated the evils with which they are 
oppressed inasmuch as it has tended to their demoralization.” . 

We highly appreciate the solid piety of the venerable Fenelon, 
the scientific Pascal, and the learned Port-royalists—men who would 
beconsidered as the ornaments of any religious community, but at the 
same time we must say, that when the power of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, over a vast and ignorant population is considered, and 
that these people are taught implicitly to believe that a priest van 
forgive sin and procure salvation for them, the fearful prevalence 
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of crime among these very people under such circumstances will 
naturally be taken as a powerful objection to their religion. 

It has been remarked in the Ad/as newspaper of the 30th of October 
last, that it is a fact, “ as humiliating as it is painful, that in all the coun- 
tries of Europe taken together, there is not one tithe of the dark fero- 
city so visible in the sister kingdom.—There, not merely unresisting 
manhood, but helpless age and unconscious childhood, fall beneath 
the arm of the midnight assassin. There, murder pursues its victim 
with a deadliness of purpose which nothing can divert. There, 
that very purpose is often undertaken under the solemnity of 
an oath; and the naked blade, still reaking with blood, or what is 
more awful still, the holy symbol of man’s salvation, becomes the 
seal of the irrevocable engagement. From this moment the steps of 
the victim are traced with the unerring instinct of the bloodhound. 
He may fall in open daylight while proceeding unconsciously aleng 
the King’shighway. But generally his house is forced at midnight, 
its inmates butchered in a manner characteristic of the most savage 
barbarians, and itself, enveloped in flames, often lights the ruthless 
murderer to his solitary hut on the heath.” 

*‘ Were the priests” say they, ‘‘as zealous in denouncing the crimes 
against morality, as they are in visiting the slightest infraction of 
church discipline, did they inculcate the eternal truth, that murder, 
however and wherever perpetrated, must be pursued by the ven- 
geance of an All-seeing Judge; did they dwell, publicly and frequent- 
ly, on what we admit to be a tundamental tenet of their own church— 
that sacerdotal absolution cannot free the penitent from the punish- 
ment of sin—we should hear less, infinitely less, of horrible excesses 
so constantly taking place in Ireland: the Pope himself, we under- 
stand, considers the state of Ireland a reproach to the R :man Catholic 
religion. On the other Land we must acknowledge, that one, and 
a powerful cause of the demoralization of the people of Ireland is the 
oppression of a Protestant Establishment; never can we rationally ex- 
pect to see tranquillity reign in that country, while vast sums of money 
are extorted from the people for the support of a system of worship 
which they wholly disapprove—the impediments to the removal of 
this cause are great indeed, and amongst the greatest is the monied 
intcrests of the Aristocracy; ‘ hence,” observes the author of the 
pamphlet, ‘‘is the difficulty that, whereas, we sincerely believe, if a 
canvass were made from house to house throughout Great Britain, 
four-fifths of the middle classes of its people would be found at once 
not interested in the temporalities of the Irish Church, and willing to 
grant to their Catholic fellow-subjects of Ireland, a complete equality 
of religious privileges ; on the contrary if an appeal were to be made to 
the votes of the House of Peers, four-fifths of that assembly would 
very likely oppose such a measure of justice and peace;.and_ proba- 
bly that great majority of its members would be found to be imme- 
diately or remotely, interested in the revenues, of that church.” 

It is very much in consequence of this interested opposition to 
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healing measures with regard to Ireland, that it is thought necessary 
to keep up a greater standing army there than that of the whole 
United States of North America. How greatly and happily would 
the face of things be changed if the enormous expense hereby incur- 
red were applied in allotments of land for a rural peasantry—in the 
construction of. rail-roads~in the spread of education on liberal 
and comprehensive principles, and the encouragement of manufactures 
and commerce—the wilderness would then indeed blossom as the 
rose. . 

In a former number we adverted to the use of spirituous li- 
quors as one ofthe great causes of the miseries of Ireland. Every 
friend to that country should unite his efforts to those now making 
to counteract the spread of this devouring evil. 


NOTICE OF JAMES BACKHOUSE AND G. W. WALKER. 


A letter is just received from G. W. Walker, dated Sidney 19th 
of 8th month, (August,) 1836, stating that he and his companion 
were preparing for another journey on foot to the southward, which 
they think it is probable, will be the last they shall have to perform 
in the colony. They hope to clear out, towards the end of the 
year, then proceed to Hobarton, and so to the Cape by way of Swan 
River, &c., and then to the Mauritius. They were enjoying good 
health. 


EXPLORING EXPEDITION INTO CENTRAL AFRICA. 


This Scientific Expedition, mentioned at' pages 69, and 141 of 
our last volume, returned in safety, after having been absent about 
a year. Out of sixty persons, of whom it consisted, only one man, 
a Hottentot, was missing. This man in a state of intoxication, fell 
a prey to a lion. 

The Expedition penetrated as far as 25’ 26° S’ Lat.—became ac- 
quainted with twenty-seven tribes of natives, and obtained informa- 
tion relative to sixteen others—and formed an extensive collection 
of Natural History. Several testimonies have been borne to the 
professional skill of Dr. Smith, and his qualifications for the arduous 
enterprise; and hopes are entertained that there will not only be 
fresh accessions to the stores of British science, but that plans will 
be facilitated for the general improvement of the nations in the 
midst of this vast Continent. 
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EFFORTS TO PROMOTE THE KNOWLEDGE OF ‘THE GOSPEL IN THE 
NORTH OF AFRICA. 


In some of the pages of our last volume, we mentioned the exer- 
tions of our excellent friends Louis, Frank, and Armand Courtois, of 
Toulouse, on behalf of the French Colony at Algiers. In conjunc- 
tion with other philanthropic characters there and at Geneva, they 
_ succeeded in forming a “Society for the Evangelization of the North 

of Africa,” and we have lately perused with much interest, the first 
Report of that Society, read at a ‘‘General Meeting assembled for 
the first time, the 15th January, 1837.” 
The following information is extracted from this Report: | 
“After so many ages of darkness and error, the blessed light of 
the Gospel again shines in these countries, formerly so celebrated for 
their faith and their works; and it is with feelings of gratitude that we 
see those temples where, in happier times, the joyful tidings of sal- 
vation were proclaimed, row rising from their ruins. If, in the 
labours which we are about to relate to you, obstacles have been 
encountered, and causes of discouragement met with—if we have been 
_able to accomplish little in comparison with what remains to be done ; 
if we feel that it will doubtless belong to others to enter into the 
labours which we bave commenced in the name of the Lord, we bless 
him for having permitted us to be the humble instruments in his 
powerful hand, of laying the foundation of this work. Our hearts 
rejoice that our fellow- professors enjoy some of those advantages 
which we possess, that they have schools, religious libraries, and a 
minister to console them in sickness, and cheer the dying hour by 
speaking to them of Him, who brought life and immortality to light ; 
and that now, marriages, contracted at the foot of the altar, promise 
more fidelity in future in the performance of the engagement.” __ 
The state of a new colony, without any common ground of union, 
without religious worship, or those relations of life which are so im- 
portant to public prosperity, as well as to the happiness of families, 
is then feelingly set forth, also the blessed influence of the Gospel 
in repressing ambition and hatred, and in diffusing those virtues pro- 
duced by true religion. - : 
Inquiries relative to ‘the Protestants at Algiers, were commenced 
in 1834. Many of the Colonists being Swiss, and a great num- 
ber of the foreign legion belonging also to that nation, a Com- 
mittee was formed at Geneva, as well as at Toulouse; a pastor and a 
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schoolmaster went out, and a Protestant place of worship, and a school, 
were opened the latter end of 1835. The labours of these devoted. 
men, who truly gave themselves to the work in which they were 
engaged, were soon apparent in the fruits which were brought forth. 
The school at Algiers was opened with two pupils, and in three 
months there were sixty. The children attended with delight, and 
socn attached themselves to a master, who, instead of treating them 
with the harshness to which they had been accustomed, made them 
fee] that he loved them with parental affection. | 

The establishment of regular worship is now authorised at the 
Military Hospital, and thirty New Testaments are placed init for the 
use of the patients. Religious instruction is also given in the civil 
Hospital. Three religious librafies have been established, the books 
‘in which are read with ezgerness, and the Committee solicit a gift of 
suitable publications to increase their stock. 

A young Jew at Algiers is in the daily practice of selling Bibles and 
religious books in the market, until ten o’clock, after which he takes 
them from house to house to sell, Tlie Spaniards are the most ready 
purchasers of the Holy Scriptures, and “‘ we doubt not,” the Commit- 
tee state, “that a person speaking the language of this nation, would 

find, his labours blessed in announcing the glad tidings of salvation 
to men, generally plunged in corruption. It is a fact worthy of no- 
tice that during the six first months of M. Roussel’s stay at Algiers, 
he sold in the public market place a number of Bibles and New Testa- 
ments in different languages, in Spanish, Italian, German, English, ~ 
_ Hebrew and Arabic, but not a single New Testament io French. 

“A great number of religious tracts have been distributed; the 
Society of Paris alone has furnished ten thousand ; finding that it was 
impossible to sell the Arab books to the Moors, M. Roussel decided 
upon furnishing them gratuitously.” 

An Infant School is about to be established at Algiers, a Christian 
instructor of considerable talent being on his way to take the direc- 
tion of it. ‘Twenty girls are now receiving instruction two hours a 
day, and the Committee hope that a Governess may be sent out, who 
would be able to devote her time exclusively to this object. An 
opening for schcols appears in several places, even amongst the dis- 
ciples of Mahomet, some of whom are desirous of receiving instruc- 
tion, and exertions are making to supply the demands without delay. 

Another subject of considerable importance has been presented to 
the attention of the Committee, with a desire that the Society would 
undertake the execution of the plan; it is that of the formation of a 
Christian Colony, which is thus introduced to the notice of the 
meeting. ‘ 

“There are, our friends tell us, infallible means for the true disci- 
ciples of Jesus Christ, to introduce their faith into these countries, 
Let Agricultural Colonies, composed of Christians, be established in 
the fertile plains of Mettidja, in the midst of the Arabs—let them shew 

by their lives what is the nature and the power of that Christianity 
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which these people know not ; let them establish themselves in friendly 
relationship with the Arab tribes—let them by degrees communicate 

our language and our system of agriculture to them, inspire them with 
a taste for labour, and a desire for instruction—let schools be es« 
tablished, and our books circulated amongst them, and thus by diffu- 
sing the blessings of civilization and Christianity, they may be led, 
imperceptibly to themselves, to faith in Jesus Christ. This proposi- 
tion has been presented to the Authorities, who, although opposed 
to direct evangelization, are favorable to that which rests principally 
on the example of a Christian life, and which would conciliate to the 
government the affection of the Arab Tribes. Important grants of 
jand were offered to us, but however we may appreciate the immense 
benefit which would result to the cause of Christianity from such an 
undertaking, it is altogether beyond the means we could employ, and 
we have not been able to take any part, direct or indirect, in its 
accomplishment, ‘The introduction of ministers of the Gospel among 


the tribes who inhabit the interior of the country, is a measure pro- 


posed by the Society.” 

The Committee state with regret, that family circumstances obliged 
M. Roussel to return to Europe, but M. Hoffman, Pastor of Chalons 
sur Saone, has accepted the vocation offered to him, and is arrived 
in Algiers. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has generously placed at 
the disposal of the Committee, copies of the Holy Scriptures in diffe- 
rent languages: these are sold at.a low price, or in some instances 
given gratuitously. [Mxpressions of lively gratitude are offered to 
the Tract Societies of London and Paris, and to the Society for prin- 
ting religious books at ‘T'uulouse, for the help afforded by them. 

There being considerable deficiency in the funds of the Society to 
meet the pressing claims upon them, a powerful appeal is made to 
all those who in sincerity offer up the petition “ Thy kingdom come,” 
that those whoare able, may give, and that those who cannot, may pray, 
and that those who give may pray also. The Committee desire 
above all, that the Most High may guide and bless the work in their 
hands, and in a speech of Armand Courtois, delivered at the meeting, 
he feelingly acknowledges, that from the commencement it has been 
blessed. ‘‘ When we undertook the work in which we are now en- 
gaged,” he says, “we bad neither labourers at our disposal, nor the 
means necessary to carry it forward; the feeling of our own weak- . 
ness made us fear an undertaking, as vast as it is important. We 
acknowledge to you, we hesitated much, and it was only on the most 
urgent entreaties of our friends, more capable of judging than our 
selves, and being convinced that they did not feel themselves called 
to take the lead on this occasion, that we felt’ ourselves imperiously 
obliged to undertake, what we should never have dared to do, with- 
out so positive a command from our Divine Master. The more we 
sought to say, ‘Send by whom thou wilt send, for we are children,” 
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the more an inward voice said unto us, “Go, and I will be with thee, 
my strength is made perfect in weakness.” 

He menticns, in enumerating the causes of encouragement, that a 
Pastor, an Evangelist, and a Schoolmaster have been found, difficul- 
ties, which were at first formidable, have vanished, the labourers have 
been well received, and they have the sweet assurance that theit 
labour has not been in vain., Motives of prudence, which will doubt- 
less be understood, oblige the Committee even to withhold facts which 
have rejoiced their hearts; but although they cannot be enumerated 
there, he observes, it is not less true that some souls have been res~ 
cued from the power of Satan, and led to acknowledge the Gospel of 
peace. A door is opening in many parts, and among different tribes, and 
Ministers, and Schoolmasters, and Schoolmistresses are wanted. The 
light which already shines in the North of Africa will, they doubt not 
become greater, and in its brightness all nations will one day rejoice. 

After an animated description, ina speech of Frank Courtois, of 
the labours of zealous friends of the Gospel in different parts of this 
_benighted quarter of the globe, he feelingly alludes to the dispersed 
Africans who have also felt the effects of its blessed influence, when 
in one day, 800,000 victims of oppression heard, ina foreign country, 
You are FREE,—and the servants of God have announced to them a 
freedom more precious, the deliverance from condemnation, and the 
free pardon offered by Jesus Christ. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, an Auxiliary Committee of Ladies 
was formed, to facilitate the objects of the Society. 
Donations in aid of the funds of the society are received by Hammers- 


leys & Co. Bankers, London; J. D. La Touche, & Co. Bankers, Dublin. 


A Review of the Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Negro Apprenticeship in the Colonies.—London, 
Hatcuarp and Son, Piccapitiy ; J. and A. Arcu, Cornhill; Dar- 
ton and Harvey, Gracechurch Street. 


We shall have served the cause of the oppressed descendants of 
Africa, if we do nothing more than claim the attention of our readers 
to the pamphlet before us; it is evidently written with great ability 
and a complete knowledge of the facts of the case. The de- 
plorable contrivance of Lord Stanley to avoid the total and imme- 
diate abolition of Slavery, by introducing the apprenticeship elause, 
has produced all that evil, which the enlightened friends of human- 
ity anticipated from it ; they were aware that although there are some 
humane planters in the West Indies, under whom the system might 
work well, yet at the same time they knew that the main ruling 
body had long given lamentable proofs of that selfishness, depravity, 
and hardness of heart, which is the natural consequence of exorbi- 
tant power: they knew that after the twenty millions was safely 
pocketed, every artifice and stratagem would be resorted to, for th, 


purpose of nullifying, as far as possible, the great object, for which the . 
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people of England had paid. so dearly. Jamaica has always stood 
pre-eminent in oppression, and the exposure of the conduct of her 
Colonial Legislature in this pamphlet, shews, that as far as the 
labourers or slaves (for many of them are so still in effect) are concern= 
ed, she is unworthy to be trusted to make regulations for them; 
that her object will be, as it always has been, to defeat the just — 
intentions of the people of England ; we wish to have nothing to do 
with the management‘of their affairs, farther than to prevent them 
from oppressing and cruelly treating our fellow men, and fellow sub- 
jects; men whom the Parliament of England, intended to place on 
a level with respect to personal protection with the planters them- 
selves, but it is now quite plain that unless the Parliament of Eng- 
land make more stringent laws, to restrain tyranny in the colonies, 
or shall more powerfully enforce the laws already made, we may still 
have to lament, that we have laboured in vain, and spent our 
strength and our money in vain, and for nought, as far as relates to 
this Island of Jamaica. 

The steps ewhich led to the appointment of a committee of the 
House of Commons are thus described. ; 

“Information of the most painful character soon reached this 
country through a variety of respectable channels, stating, that sla- 
very was abolished only in name. So strong were the representations 
‘made by the friends of the Negroes, that the abolitionists found 
' themselves obliged again to take the field, and they resolved, ata 
public meeting held in Exeter Hall, on the 15th of May 1835, 
“That a Committee of inquiry was absolutely necessary, to investi- 
gate the state of the law and practice under the new system in the 
colonies.” In pursuance of this resolution, Mr. Buxton moved for a 
committee on the 19th of June, 1835. After an interesting debate, 
however, he consented to withdraw his motion, in consequence of 
the statements made, and the pledges given by Sir George Grey. 

From that period, evidence that the colonists were determined to 
retain as much of the old system as_ possible, rapidly multiplied ; 
and proved, that in point of fact, they had, to a great extent, been 
successful. Mr. Buxton was therefore enabled, in the early part of 
the last session of Parliament, to lay such acase before the House of 
Commons, as to obtain the appointment of ‘“ a select committee to 
inquire into the working of the apprenticeship system in the colonies, 
the condition of the apprentices, and the laws and regulations affect- 
ing them which. have been passed.” That committee have directed 
their attention principally to Jamaica, and have made a report on 30 
much of the evidence laid before them as affects that colony. 

The cunciliating tone in which Lord Stanley addressed the Plant- 
ers, and the confidence he expressed in their good faith, appears to 
have been miserably misplaced ; they almost immediately get to work 
to frame a vagrancy act, which, had it not been disallowed by the Go- 
vernment at home, would have afforded them, astrong grasp upoa 
their victims, That steady and persevere friend of the coloured peo- 
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ple Thomas Fowell Buxton told. the House of Commons in the year 
1833, bow the planters would act, and begged them to reservehalf the 
compensation fund, till the liberation of the negroes was completed ; 
but no, they trusted the planters, and refused his proposals. Again, he 
told the house, in the year 1835, that the act passed by the Jamaica 
Legislature, was not, “adequate and satisfactory,” and begged 
them to keep the compensation in their hands, until it was made so. 
Credulous still in the good intention of the planters, they again 
refused his proposition; and what has been the result? the Marquis 
of Sligo found himself unable to earry the wishes of the Government 
at home into effect, and the pamphlet goes on to state the insolent 
conduct of the Jamaica Legislature towards the representative of 
the King, and the Report of the select committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed. ‘‘to inquire into. the working of the apprenticeship 
system in the colonies, the condition of the apprentices, and the laws 
and regulations affecting them, which have been passed.” 

The first remark made upon this report in the pamphlet is, that in 
no single Colony, bas the Imperial Act, proclaiming liberty, to the 
slave, been fully carried into operation. 

The causes which have given rise tothis state of things, are, “1st, 
The opposition of the planters to emancipation;—and 2nd, The 
character of the colonial legislatures. 

‘The opposition of the whole planting interest, with but few hon- 
ourable exceptions, has been bitter and persevering, against the 
humane and enlightened policy of the mother country. Do we 
need evidence of this? Look at the past history of the body. Have 
they not always placed themselves in direct hostility to the decisions 
of the home government? What wasthe fate of Mr. Canning’s 
resolutions, passed with so much solemnity by both houses of parlia- 
ment in 1823? They were treated with scern in all the colomes, 
though they went mercly to ameliorate the wretched conditi:n of the 
slave. Even that part of the resolutions which was intended to 
prevent the coiporal punishment of females, was totally disregarded. 
The implied threat of the minister, that unless they entered bond, fide 
on these necessary reforma, the power of the imperial government 
would enforce them, was treated with insolent contempt, and threats 
both loud and deep were publicly uttered, that any attempt of that 
kind, would be the signal for their casting off their allegiance to the 
British crown. -‘Ten long years passed away, each bearing witness 
to the spirit of resistance on the part of the colonists, and leaving the 
wretched bondsmen. as miseralle and degraded as ever. It was 
preved from official reports, that the slave population was rapidly 
-wasting away under the murderous system so much cherished Bye 2 
the planters, and that another half century would see the colonies de- - 
populated, unless strong measures were taken to prévent it. 

‘In 1882, an insurrection of the negroes broke out in Jamaica, © 
attended by the most disastrous results to them. Such scenes of 
brutal outrage and murder ¢an scarcely find a parallel, even in colo- | 
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nial history, as were then committed by the planters. The negroes: 
were flogged, and shot, and hanged, in a multitude of instances with- 
out any regard to law, and without hesitation or remorse. Not 
content with wreaking their vengeance on the slaves, whether involv- - 
ed in the insurrection or not, they endeavoured to implicate the 
missionaries in the transaction. They pulled down their chapels, 
assailed their habitations, and placed their persons in jeopardy. 
Happily for them and for the cause of human freedom, their mur- 
derous designs were prevented, their suborned witnesses failed them, 
and Burchell and Knibb, after having had their reputations and their 
lives placed in the utmost peril, escaped their fury, and lived to tell 
their countrymen the melancholy tale of negro wrongs. It was 
then, that. the people of England arose in their might, and demanded 
in the name of indignant justice, outraged humanity, and insulted 
religion, freedom for the slave. The government could not resist: 
the overwhelming appeal. The colonists saw that the days of sla~ 
very were numbered, and their object has ever since been to coun=' 
teract, where they could not defeat, the decision of the people of Eng- 
land. Look at the proceedings of the legislature of Jamaica since 
the emancipation of the slave became inevitable? Its resolutions and 
protests are all conceived in the spirit of hostility to the negroes’ 
rights. The little it has done for the slave, has been wrung from it 
by the power of the British Parliament. Its subtle and tortuous 
policy is visible to those who have tracked its course and observed 
its doings; unhappily the defective legislation of the imperial Parlia- 
ment has given it the occasion to exercise its skill; the apprentice- 
ship, has afforded them the opportunity of coercing the labour of 
their negroes, of which they have not been slow to avail themselves. 

Several Acts passed by the Colonial Legislature are enumerated, 
and particularly the third Act, or ‘ An Act to amend and explain,” 
&c. &c.; which became the fruitful source of grievous and almost 
intolerable hardship to the Negroes, but which, by the exertions 
and representations of the anti-slavery party, were disallowed by 
the Home Government. The pamphlet then proceeds to remark 
upon the conduct of Lord Stanley, while at the head of the Colonial 
Department. ; 

“The Colonial Acts alluded to,” they say, ‘ were either accompa- 
nied or succeeded by others of similar character. Police Acts, High- 
way Acts, Vagrant Acts, &c., the uniform object of all of which has 
been, to retain as much as possible of Slavery, under the name of 
Apprenticeship; but it may be asked, how came Lord Stanley to 
be imposed upon, if indeed he were so? when he declared, that 
‘adequate and satisfactory’ provision had been made by the Jamaica 
Legislature, for carrying into effect the Imperial Act, by which they 
became possessed of an ‘indefeasible right’ to their. share of the 
twenty millions—did he forget the principles of his own measure ? 
did he forget his own explanation of that measure, in the House of’ 
Commons, and the guarantees that were given, that in no wise 
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should the benevolent intentions of the country be defeated? Did 
he rely on the good intentions of the Colonists, and suppose that 
the golden bait be held ont to them would be sufficient to secure 
their hearty and willing co-operation in carrying the great measure 
of emancipation into effect? After the loan of fifteen millions was 
changed into a gift, and then, on the suggestion of the great West 
India mortgagees, into a compensation of twenty millions, he might 
have expected that all things would have gone on smoothly, as 
indeed he was promised they should, but, as a Statesman, ought he 
to have entrusted the fate of his great measure into the hands of ° 
men, hostile to its principles? At all events ought he not to have 
retained in his power the twenty millions, until it became apparent, 
that the Colonists had in the very letter and spirit of the eompact, 
complied with its terms? If Lord Stanley was ignorant of the 
details of the first Jamaica Act, when he procured for it the sanction 
of the king in Council—if he could not deteet what would be the 
combined operation of its various clauses, and how completely it 
would stultify his own Act, he was unfit to hold the Seals of the 
Colonial Office.” 

It will scarcely be believed by the people of this country, but it 
is proved from a most elaborate inquiry into the laws affecting the 
apprenticed labourers in the island of Jamaica, that the following 
summary, accurately describes their legal position at the present 
time, It will be found in the evidence of Mr. Jeremie: 


“*' The apprentice in Jamaica may be worked by day in the field, and by night 
in the boiling house, for forty-five hours in succession, excepting the short time 
allowed by day for meals, when employed in the field ; may be mulcted the full 
amount of his time for the benefit of bis employer, though no prejudice may have 
been suffered by the latter, and flogged on making complaint. He can recover 
nothing from his employer by any available remedy, nor has any protection 
against complaints however frivolous, He has a day to himself, during which he 
may be imprisoned by an estate constable under the contro] of the manager. If 
wages are promised him for extra work ; if task- work contracts are violated, he 
has no available remedy. He can be apprehended at pleasure by any man he 
meets, who is rewarted for so doing. His wife, his sister, his daughter, may be 
sent to the tread-mill at the discretion of a special magistrate, for any length of 
time, and for ‘any offence ; and there they fall under the control of the colonial 
magistrate, who may order them all, men, women, and children, to be flogged 
‘ at his discretion, for any breach of the workhouse discipline. His provisions, 
food, clothing, he may be deprived of, and is without any remedy which is not 
illusory, for an indemnification. He cannot proceed beyond the limits of the 
plantation, except in a few stipulated cases, without a pass from his employer, 
except under a liability to be arrested and taken before a magistrate. The preg- 
nant wife, the nursing mother, are unprovided with even nominal additional 
protection. His chilcren born free for the last eight years, with those born free 
the next four years, may be subjected to this treatment for twenty-one years. 
Supposing him to have committed no possible offence, to have laboured as indus- 
triously in his own time, with the view of improving his condition, as in his 
manager’s in performance of his duty, still must he labour on throughout the 
period assigned, or purchase off the remaining term, at a price to be affixed by 
colonial magistrates,’”’ 
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It may be asked, what have the negroes gained by the change 
from slavery to apprenticeship? Is it for such liverty as this, that 
England sacrificed twenty millions sterling ? 

There seems in point of fact, whatever the law of the case might 
be, supposing it ever so just, a fearful distance between the situation 
of the planter and his apprentice. Whilst the right of the planters 
to the full benefit of two thirds of the negroes’ time is guarded by 
fines—stripes—imprisonments—penal gangs—tread-mills, and the 
whole apparatus of Slavery, the protection of the negro from injury 
and wrong—from oppression and cruelty, is discretionary with the 
special justice, ‘‘Is it nota fact,” says the pamphlet, “ that the negro 
can be deprived by his master of his extra time for twelve months, 
to the extent of 234 hours, on his paying a fine upon conviction, of 
forty shillings currency, which, when levied, goes not into.the ne- 
gro’s pocket, but into the colonial chest? Is it not a fact, that the 
negro can be harrassed and injured, and cruelly treated; and that the 
oppressor is only subjected to a fine upon conviction, the maximum 
amount of which is £5 currency, or £3 sterling, to be levied at the 
discretion of the special justice, and which also goes into the colonial 
chest? Some of these special justices of flogging notoriety, have 
been rewarded by the planters, with costly services of plate, snuff- 
boxes, &c. Under these circumstances, reciprocity is very much a 
joke, the punishment of the negro for offences is certain and severe, 
and the estate ordinarily gets the benefit of it in forfeitures of time. 
The planter has every inducement held out to him to prefer charges 
against his apprentice, and should such charges prove frivolous and © 
vexatious, the planter suffers no punishment for bringing the same, 
and the negro gets no redress for the wrong attempted | to be inflicted 
on him, Should the apprentice however, fail to establish Ais charges 
against his master, he subjects himself to severe punishment, and in 
the event of his proving it, whatever fine may be levied on the mas- 
ter, is not given to him. In preferring a charge therefore, he has 
every thing to fear, and in substantiating a case, even of gross 
oppression and cruelty, he has nothing to gain. Is this reasonable ? 
Is it justice? In the one case, a bonus is held out to the master to 
prefer complaints, in the other, the apprentice is intimidated from 
preferring any complaint at all. We know that the negroes prefer 
suffering in silence the most serious grievances, rather than run the 
risk of having them adjudged frivolous and vexatious, and receiving 
additional punishment by order of the special justices, who in too 
many instances, have imbibed the planters’ spirit, and become the 
planters’ friends. The law must be redressed in this particular, if 
the negroes are to be protected at all; for itis clear, that under 
existing circumstances, the executory principle of the Jamaica Act, 
in all that concerns their rights, is altogether inadequate, if not per- 
fectly illusory. 

The compulsory manumission clause, has defeated its object 
by the constitution of the court, which is to decide upon the value 
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of the individual, claiming to be free: the appraisement is to be 
made hy one special justice, and two local magistrates. The con: 
sequence is, that an exorbitant ideal value has been given to the 
services of the negroes, who have applied to be appraised, which 
many of them have actually paid, rather than remain in bondage, 
but which a considerable number of them have been unable to do, 
in consequence of the excessive sums demanded. The returns fur~ 
nished by the government, show that 893 have purchased their 
freedom from the Ist of August, 1834, to the 3lst of March, 1836, 
at a cost of £33,847 7s. 6d. and that 479 more have been valued at 
the sum of £18,628 5s. 54d. which they have either been unable, 
or have refused to pay. ‘To show the immense price these valuers 
have set on the labour and skill of some of the apprentices, we give 
a few specimens. Non-Predials, £105, £114, £125, £130, £132, 
£134, and £140! Praedials, £100, £1Q2, £103, £105, £106, £110, 
LIT, £112, £113; £116, £120, £124, £128, £130, £155, £1825 
£230, and in one instance, the enormous sum of £352!! 

The distribution of the forty hours and a half, which the negro is 
bound to give to his master, is a matter of vast consequence to the 
apprentice. ‘It was clearly” says the pamphlet, “the intention of 
the Legislature, to establish the nine hour system. This would have 
confined it to the second, third, fourth, and fifth days of the week, 
and the half of the sixth, or Friday ; but the planter having assumed 
the power of distributing the time as he pleases over these five first 
days, it operates most injuriously on the interests of the negro: but 
this is clearly illegal, without the consent of the negro: for the Act 
states, “That field labour shall commence with sun rise, and ter- 
minate with sun set, giving such cessation in the middle of the day, 
as with the usual half hour allowed for breakfast, shall reduce the 
actual time of labour to nine hours in the day. The object of this 
enactment was to regulate uniformity in the hours of labour.” The 
clause contains the following proviso: ‘‘ Provided always, that no- 
thing herein contained shall prevent the employer and the labourers 

‘from making any other arrangements as to the hours of labour, 
which they may mutually agree upon.” The fair construction of 
this clause is, that the eight hour system is clearly illegal, and the 
hardship of it is thus shewn in the pamphlet. ‘Saturday is the 
market-day, and the market is the only place to which the appren- 
tice can repair to sell his overplus of vegetables, and purchase salt 
or such other necessaries as he may want with the proceeds. His 
provision ground is probably at a distance of three, or even ten or 
fifteea miles from his hut, and perhaps more from the market. If 
the whole of his time be occupied by such an arrangement of it, in” 
the business of the plantation, as will deprive him of the Friday — 
afternoon, he will find it next to impossible to reach the market on- 
Saturday, after having had to repair to his ground for produce, and ° 
even difficult adequately to cultivate sufficient for his own wants. 
It must be taken into account also, that the negroes are frequently 
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muleted of their time for some alleged offence or other, and, we 
are given to understand, that they are frequently to be seen in con- 
s€quence, on the sab! ath day, after the toils of the week, employed 
in the cultivation of their grounds. If the nine, or what ‘would be 
still better, the ten hours’ system were adopted, the negroes would 
be able to sell their half or the whole of Friday, supposing their 
presence were not required on their grounds. 

With regard to the flogging of females, we thought that had been 
for ever abolished. It would seem that nothing is easier than to 
make Acts of Parliament, and as far as the West Indies are con- 
cerned, nothing more difficult than to get them put in execution. 

“The provision of the Imperial Act, (wide sec. 21) and indeed of 
the Jamaica Act, for carrying it into effect, is so express, that it was ' 
thought impossible even for colonial ingenuity to evade it. Yet it 
has been evaded ; the women who could not be whipped in the field, 
have been scourged in the workhouse ; and if rumour be true, more 
than one of these unhappy creatures have died from excessive flag- 
-ellation. This subject was brought under the attention of Lord 
Sligo, who could not allow so gross an infraction of the Imperial Act 
to pass without notice. In his message to the House of Assembly, 
on the 17th of November, 1835, after adverting to the improper 
power entrusted to the sipervisors of workhouses, of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment on the apprentices generally, his Lordship thus 
notices the subject: ‘* 4A much more serious breach, not only of the 
spirit but even the letter of the Law, has been doniniiteea under the 
supposed authority of the act in question. His excel/ency alludes 
to the rule permitting the use of the whip upon women by the Super- 
intendents of treadmitls,—this is a direct infringement of the 21st 
section of the Abolition Act, which expressly forbids the whipping 
of women under any circumstances. Prisoners are likewise made 
subject to have their hair cut off for any imputed or real miscon- 
duct; and even untried persons have suffered this punishment.” No 
measures were taken to redress this evil. 

It is remarked, that nothing will tend more to break up the sys- 
tem Bee ri olisnéss and concubinage, which has so long defiled 
_and disgraced the. colonies, as giving every facility to marriage; and 
yet the law confines its celebration to the clerg gy of the Established 
Church. 

Lord Glenelg, in his circular of the bth of March, 1836, to the 
Governors of the West India Colonies, advises, that the local Legis- 
latures should promptly and diligently, apply themselves to the 
work of maturing a liberal and comprehensive law, dispelling all 
doubt, with respect to the validity of marriages already celebrated 
by the Missionaries, and removing all obstacles to the solemnizing 
smch contracts hereafter amongst the members of their various 
congregations. ‘This recommendation certainly does Lord Glenelg 
great credit, but it would have only met the justice of the case, had 
the ministers of dissenting communities been placed on a level with 
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the clergy of the Establishment, in the administration of the rite of 
marriage, If their intervention were necessary at all, why not allow 
them to marry all who applied to them for that purpose, and not 
restrict them to the members of their various congregations? Po- 
litically speaking, nothing will elevate the negro character more, 
than giving the sanction of law to the marriage covenant. 

The Colonists complain of the general disinclination of the parents 
of free children, who were under the age of six years, on the first 
of August, 1836, to suffer them to become apprentices; nothing 
can be more natural; the planters would be glad to make their har- 
vest of them to the age of twenty one years, if they should happen 
to last so long; ‘and the objection of the parents to the measure is 
not only a proof how much they value freedom, but how entirely 
they abhor the apprenticeship. This fact speaks volumes as to the 
real character of the present system. Negro mothers have been 
known to say, pressing their children to their bosoms, we would 
rather see them die, than become apprentices. 

The prolongation of slavery under a new name, is the general 
desire, and the determined object of the planting body as a whole. 
The abolitionists then, of this country, must be vigilant and perse- 
vering in their endeavours to defeat them; and they must not forget, 
that the planters are a compact body, having their well-paid agents 
in this country, always ready to act with energy; that they have in- 
telligence, wealth, and influence, and that these are unsparingly used 
to carry their intentions into effect. Every movement therefore of 
theirs must be watched, every proposal scrutinised, and every act of 
their legislative assemblies rigidly examined. No pains must be 
spared to detect and expose their insidious plans. But to return to 
the apprenticeship of the children; if in any of the colonies the 
parents have been compelled, and we know they have at the Cape 
of Good Hope, to apprentice their children, the House of Commons 
must be put in possession of the fact, and the people of England 
must demand, that should not the apprenticeship cease before 1840, 
at least, that then, the last vestige of slavery shall be done away 
with, and that the children, with their parents, shall go out free. 
At all events, the Ist of August, 1840, ought to be the general 
jubilee. If the government and the West Indians see, that this is 
the determination of the country, they cannot but yield to the gene- 
ral voice. With the British public, therefore, it remains to settle 

this important question. 

The returns of punishments, inflicted on the apprenticed isBouvers 
of Jamaica, by order of the special justices, from the Ist of August, 
1834, to the 1st of August 1835, would sufficiently shew. the abomi- 
nable nature of the West Indian system, in the absence of all other 
evidence. In that year were punished 16,221 males, 9,174 females, 
total, 25,395, of these, 1,805 were for running away, 11,855 for neg- 
lect of duty, 6,024 for disobedience, 2,552 for insolence! The total 
amount of lashes inflicted during the first 20 months of the appren- 
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ticeship appears to have been 232,704; the number of lashes have 
been somewhat diminished since it was thought more profitable to 
commute them for an extension of the time of apprenticeship as a 
punishment. ‘ What amount of time,” says the pamphlet, ‘‘ may have 
thus been taken from them we have no data on which to form an 
opinion, it is clear however from the testimony of Mr. Jeremie, that 
it is within the power of the special justices, to prolong the appren- 
ticeship under given circumstances, one year, and to fine the appren- 
tice to such an amount of time as shall take him seven years after 
that period to repay it in the proportion of fifteen hours a week.” 
In conclusion, the writer of the pamphlet remarks, ‘“ Connecting 
the evidence which is now submitted tothe public, and the admis- 
sions and recommendations of the Report, with the extraordinary 
amount of the written and oral testimony we have received through 
unexceptionable channels, we are compelled to declare that we are 
grievously disappointed at the Report; will it effect any good for the 
negro in the face of such a Report as this? the House of Commons 
will do nothing; the committee content themselves by referring the 
whole of the negroes’ grievances to the colonial office and the Jamai- 
ca assembly!” Alluding to enactments proposed to be made so as to 
take effect after the year 1840 they say, ‘That attempts will be 
made to compel industry under a state of freedom, we have no 
doubt.” We say therefore, boldly, that we will not trust any govern- 
ment, to whatever party in politics it may, belong, with the interests 
of the negroes. We have seen too much of the manceuvres of politi- 
cal men, to place any confidence in them, further than they are go- 
verned by public opinion. Of course, there are honourable exceptions 
to this remark. We speak not of individuals, but of goveraments in 
their collective capacity. The people of England carried the great 
principle of the Slavery Abolition Act,—the government of the day 
‘clogged it with the apprenticeship. The people of England must: 
perfect the work they have so nobly begun. 

© We have now had three years’ experience of the spirit and temper 
of the Colonial Assemblies, as exemplified in the laws they have 
passed for the government of our emancipated fellow subjects; and 
referring to the preceding pages, and more especially to the luminous 
analysis of those laws by Mr. Jeremie, Mr. Beldam, and Mr. Mat- 
thews, we ask, whether the apprehension entertained by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, of the probable growth of an unjust code of laws, was 
not but too well-founded? We greatly fear, the evil will never be 
abated till the Imperial Parliament shall follow up its own precedent 
of last session, and determine upon enacting such laws, as shall 
secure to that portion of His Majesty’s subjects whom they have 
rescued from slavery, the free exercise of the liberty, the British 
nation intended they should enjoy. 


February, 1837,” 
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FOULAH MISSION. 


The Accounts from Macarthy’s Island are encouraging : the Foulah 
_ Mission continues to prosper, and we find that very gratifying testi- 
mony in favour of its beneficial effects, have been furnished by a 
disinterested wi'ness, who has addressed a letter to the Committee, 
in which he dwells on the extensive good, resulting from the labours 
of the Missionaries, and expresses lis earnest hope that the Society 
will not relax its exertions on behalf of that part of Africa. 

The plan for promoting the benefit of the Foulahs and the contigu- 
ous tribes, by a translation of the Scriptures into their vernacular tongue, 
has been favorably commenced. R. Macbrair observes, that several 
of the Mahometans readily hear the truth, and that it appears evident 
that Mahometanism has been embraced for want of a better system, 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Brother Lemmertz, of the United Brethren’s Mission, states, that 
the government were about to give an allotment of land to the Hot: 
tentots, about ten miles north west of Groenekloof; and that the Civil 
Commissioners had requested them to visit the new place weekly or 
monthly, The Commissioner had also offered a clever Hottentot 
from their congregation the appointment of overseer there ; which 
he had accepted, on condition that his Teachers also visited the place. 
It is said that the location is large enough for 400 Hottentots to 
settle on it. 

The Brethren enter heartily into the objects and plans of Tempe- 

rance Societies. Brother Hallbeck writes: 

‘* Among the publications brought us by Brother de Fries, was a 
parcel from the British and Foreign Temperance Society, and a letter 
from the Secretary ; which were extremely welcome, for I feel more 
and more interested in that promising cause. I mentioned in my last 
letter that the use of spirits had been altogether abolished at Gna- 
denthal and Elim, and other measures adopted to promote sobriety 
among the people around us; and [am happy to be able to add that our 
exauple has been followed at all our stations. In the order for next 
year’s supplies, the article Branpy was altogether omitted, and the - 
reason stated to the civil Be ol whose duty it is to provide 
these things.” 

The report from Paéalisdory states that ‘* The Tem perance Society is 
prosperous, and has produced extensive reformation in the depraved 
habits of those who had been addicted to drunkenness. There are 
now 128 members.” 

In many parts of South Africa, Temperance Institutions appear to 
follow in the train of Christianity ; in several places education is said 
to be making satisfactory progress, and the people to be rapidly 
acquiring right sentiments of moral obligations ; but the evils arising 
from war are still deeply felt, and its desolating consequences strongly 
mark how utterly inconsistent it is with the principles of Christianity. 


AT 


ATTEMPTS TO PROHIBIT THE SALE OF ARDENT SPIRITS IN: NEW 
ZEALAND, DISCOURAGED ! 


Advices have been received from New Zealand, which state that 
-a public meeting of the European inhabitants had taken place there, 
at which a set of resolutions were agreed to, having for their 
object, to address the Resident, with a view to the abolition of the 
trade in spirits, and of their consumption at New Zealand. 

One of these resolutions (the fourth) moves that from the 31st 
December last, the importation and sale of spirits shall cease, and 
that the stock then on hand shall be exported. 

The British Resident at New Zealand, in reply, states his satis- 
faction at the general tenor of the intentions of the parties, but 
refuses to sanction the above resolution, and to call any meeting 
in consequence, unless that was abandoned. ‘The Governor had 
expressed his disapprobation at the refusal of the Resident to call a 
public meeting, but had added his opinion that the resolution so 
objected to could not be legally passed. . 

We agree with a writer in the Temperance Magazine, who states 
that “The manifold evils resulting from the use of ardent spirits, 
would never have been known to the extent they now are but for 
the persevering exertions of Temperance Societies.” He then 
details some of the obstacles the use of spirits in foreign climes 
present to the labours of the missionary, and adds, “Shall it be 
said that England sends forth missionaries in our sailors to contami- 
nate and demoralize the poor benighted heathen, without our en- 
deavouring to improve their moral condition? Shall our Bible 
agents and missionaries be sent forth, without first laying before the 
ship-owner his duty in providing commanders that may be the 
means of checking this lamentable evil 2” 


EAST INDIES. 


W. B. Addis, of the London Missionary Society, in addressing the 
Committee of the British and Foreign School Society, under date of 
Coimbatoor, March 28th, 1836, says, 

“The Schools of this Mission, 12 innumber are, as you are aware, 
conducted on a modified scale of the rules of the British and Foreign 
School Society, which I practically learnt in London in the early 
part of 1827, The number cf boys under instruction is above five 
hundred, and a small school of females containing about 20, which 
number in such a part as this, where female education is so despised, is 
thought to be success worthy of congratulation. In all the schools a 
thorough Bible education is to be had, and I am sometimes astonished 
at the answers the boys give when I hold my regular weekly scriptu- 
ral catechetical service. This is independent of the portion of several 
scriptural catechisms committed to memory. ‘Their progress in 
Arithmetic and (Tamil) Grammar is also cheering, and the lads 
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promise to prove, as others who have left school have already done, 
useful to the gencral community, and divested of that prejudice against 
Christianity which is otherwise found ; but except in one case, I cannot 
record any real conversion of heart to God. But there is certainly 
an extensive foundation laid for those whosucceed us in their labours 
among the Hindoos. ‘There is still a great deficiency of elementary 
scientific books in the Tamil language, which is a great drawback to 
imparting general knowledge to the young, and when the same may 
be removed does not at present appear, as a small treatise in English 
makes a considerable volime when translated into Tamil, which adds 
greatly to the expense, &c. Many methods have been devised to 
remedy this, but at present not one to my knowledge presents itself 
likely to accomplish it on an extensive scale. The introduction of the 
English language will in some measure meet the difficulty among the 
more opulent Hindoos, but the question still remains to be solved, - 
what shall be done to remove the impediment from those of a more 


humble walk in life.” 


CHINESE FEMALE SCHOOLS. 


We always regard the progress of Education as a favourable omen 
in every part of the world, and are glad ‘to find by the following in- 
formation relative to the Chinese Female Schools, that they continue 
to flourish. 

“Mrs. Dyer, under date of Malacca, May 26th 1836, gives some 
notices of the state of these schools, both at that place and at Penang; 
she writes, 

¢ Tt will afford the friends who so kindly contribute to our schools 
much pleasure to hear of the encouraging state in which they at 
present are. The funds raised by the sale of useful and fancy 
articles, now support seven schools—four at Malacca and three 
at Penang. Those at Malacea contain seventy children; one school 
having twenty one girls, another 20, the third 15, and the fourth 
14: the children are very regular in their attendance, and make good 
progress. From the aceounts which I receive from Mrs. Davis, I 
learn that the schools at Penang are going on well.” 

Although the aspect of affairs in China has presented some discou- 
raging points during the past year, and the authorities have prevented 
for a season, the distribution of the Scriptures, and of religious tracts, 
yet the Missionaries consider that on reviewing all the circumstances 
connected with the present state of religious efforts there, there is no 
reason to despair. W. H. Medhurst, who has long been engaged in 
missionary labours in that part of the world, is lately arrived in 


London from Batavia. 
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These Essays were intended to consist of two parts, the first 
only is at present published; but from the delicate state of 
health of the amiable writer, it seems doubtful when the second 
part may make its appearance. The subject is one of intense 
interest, not only to the poorer classes, but to every class in 
every society of the human family. The great object for which 
we band together and submit to government, is, protection in the 
enjoyment of person and property, and of all civil and religious 
rights: this object will be more or less perfectly obtained, in pro= 
portion to the preponderance of members of the community, who 
are under the influence of the principles of religion; and as no true 
religion can exist without morality, whatever tends to demoralize 
the great mass of the community, should be most carefully and 
zealously discouraged, and put down. 

It seems really astonishing, that the attention of governments 
should not be more steadily directed to those things which most 
powerfully tend to demoralizge, and produce crime: large and ex- 
pensive is the apparatus to take vengeance on the criminal, and 
strike terror into offenders, while many of the obvious measures 
for the prevention of crime are either wholly neglected, or treated 
as if they were of subordinate importance. We are much obliged 
to the writer of these Essays, for having placed some of these sub- 
jects ina clear point of view, though we may not be able to agree 
with every position advanced. 

The introductory essay, states the amount of the population of 
England and Wales, at different periods, and the progress of crime ; 
which is shewn to be wonderfully accelerated by the facilities given 


to the use of intoxicating liquors: at page 8, we have the following 
remarks : 


** Thirty years ago, we find benevolent writers lamenting the pernicious effects 
of 40,000 common alehouses, and the consumption, by the lower classes chiefly, 
of 70,000,000 gallons of beer annually. Wehave now 52,611 licensed public 
houses, besides 33,451 beer shops, in England alone; and the quantity of beer 
for which the excise duty was paid in 1830, before the establishment of the beer 
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shops, amounted to nearly 200,000,000 of gallons. It is hardly necessary to 
add, that the increase of drunkenness, since that period, has been enormous. 

The quantity of spirits sold in the United Kingdom has nearly doubled since 
1823: the triumphs of intemperance, formerly celebrated in obscure holes and 
corners, now blaze in all the pride of day :—our gin palaces confront the passen- 
ger in nearly every street of the metropolis. In a period of twelve years, from 
1821 to 1833, population had-increased seventeen per cent. the consumption 
of spirits 102 per cent, Some deduction, however, must be made upon this 
computation, for the decrease in smuggling and illicit distillation since the 
reduction of the duties in 1823. A writer in the Edinburgh Review for 1828 
reckons that, after making this allowance, the increase of consumption in the 
years 1825, 6, and 7, was still equal to half the whole quantity consumed in 1821, 
Within the last two years, there has been a slight decrease, which has been traced 
principally to the influence of Temperance Societies. (See Parliamentary Report 
on Drunkenness.) 


After giving affecting accounts of the state of the poor in some 
of the obscure parts of Liverpool and Manchester, as discov- 
ered by personal visits of benevolent societies, and stating that 
in Manchester, without enumerating the respectable inns, there are 
about a thousand houses where intoxicating liquors are sold, and the 
number of persons observed to enter a single gin shop during eight 
successive Saturday evenings was at the rate of 412 per hour, the 
author justly remarks : 

** We cannot shut our eyes upon the appalling truth, that poverty - 
and crime are advancing, not only in spite of all our education and 
all our charities, but at a much swifter pace than any process which 
has hitherto been adopted to check them. With the extension of 
civilisation and commerce, the good and the evil principle appear 
to have received a simultaneous impulse; but the latter has in- 
creased in growth and in power, until it bids fair to neutralise, to a 
Jarge part of the community, all the benefits conferred by the for- 
mer. Under these circumstances, it becomes a matter for the most 
serious inquiry, what are the methods—if any—by which the efforts 
of the philanthropist, and the wisdom of the legislator, may be 
combined, so as to arrest the spreading mischief? The answer 
would once have been thought easy: Alms to the indigent, and 
prisons for the guilty, were the infallible specifics for the cure of 
poverty and crime. But our charities and our punishments have 
been together weighed in the balance, and have been found wanting. 
We have multiplied our donations, and extended our apparatus of 
justice. The result has been, that the objects of our compassion, 
or our chastisements, have returned poorer from the distribution of 
relief, and more vicious from the discipline of the gaol.” 

How. long may we ask, shall the friends of social order, not to 
say of religion, be permitted vainly to implore those who have influ- 
ence with the legislature, to exert that influence to pass an act which 
shall obliterate those demoralising invitations painted up over our 
beer shops, “To be drunk upon the premises?” Let the poor man 
continue to purchase beer wherever he can obtain it cheapest and 
best, but let him carry it home to share it with his wife and his 
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family. Our criminal courts furnish abundant evidence, that many 
of the atrocities there brought to light, have been concocted in 
those newly created beer shops. Many a man, who before that 
period had borne a fair character, has yielded to the temptation 
they afford, become estranged from those who have the strongest 
claim to his affection and support, and -been at length rendered a 
nuisance and pest to society. 

With regard to the efforts that ought to be made to stem the 
torrent of vice and misery, it becomes every individual to reflect 
seriously, that we were not created for ourselves alone—that no 
rank in life can exempt us from the claims of society upon our 
attention to the common interest—we may despise these claims, we 
may withhold our portion of assistance from the common stock, but 
we shall thereby diminish our own happiness, and not only fail to 
participate in those pleasures which are the reward of virtuous exer- 
tion, but may we not fear that we shall be implicated in an awful 
responsibility for some of that guilt which we might probably have 
prevented. We most cordially agree with the following energetic 
appeal of our author. 

“Are there any possessed of ease and competence who consider 
that the promotion of the moral and physical well-being of their 
fellow-men, although it may be the proper business of some, forms 
no part of their duty? By what arguments can they be aroused to 
a just sense of the universality of the claim? They are kind in 
their families, diligent in their profession; they devote a portion of 
their income to the support of charitable institutions ; ‘ What 
more, they ask, ‘can be demanded of us?’ It is demanded of 
every man who has the disposal of money, that he study in what 
‘manner his superfluous wealth may be most usefully bestowed. 
‘But we have no time for personal attention to the state of the 
poor.’ Then, you have no time for social intercourse, no time for 
recreation, no time for the immediate services of religion; for if 
you have leisure for any of these things, you have leisure for that 
which isa matter of imperative obligation upon every professed 
Christian. 

“There is a disposition, which though not acknowledged, is perhaps 
extensively prevalent, to regard, indeed, destitution and crime as 
evils of the first magnitude, but chiefly because they affect the con- 
venience and security of the privileged orders. Men who habitually 
look upon the lower classes as existing merely for the use of the 
higher, estimate every scheme for the benefit of the poor, solely 
according to its bearing, real or imaginary, upon the interests of the 
rich. If it were of any avail to appeal to the understanding of such 
persons, it might be worth while to present them with a statement 
of the proportion which the different ranks of society bear to the 
whole population of the country ; and to ask, is it just, is it reason- 
able, that the arrangements of an entire community should be 
viewed with an exclusive reference to the advantages of the smallest 
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fraction of it? Those, who are termed the upper classes, compris 
probably less than a tenth of the population of the United Kingdom. 
The middle ranks, such as are beyond the sphere of fashionable 
intercourse, constitute about a fifth or a sixth of the whole; and 
more than two thirds of the nation consist of families who are de- 
pendent for subsistence upon their daily labour, or the charity of 
others. Of the aggregate income of the country, less than one 
third falls to the share of the latter, the most numerous division. 
You, the superior, the favoured classes, have hitherto monopolised 
some of the choicest bounties of Providence ; you enjoy the bles~ 
sings of a liberal education, and the refinements of art and elegance. 
The philanthropist does not complain that this should be; for he 
knows that the distinctions in civil society are the result of princi- 
ples originally planted in man; and that the welfare of the whole 
body is best promoted by permitting every member of it to realise 
those advantages, the expectation of which forms the chief incentive 
to industry. But he asks, whether it can be supposed that so great 
a disparity in outward circumstances was designed by Providence 
chiefly for the sake of the few; or not rather that, by the accumu- 
lation of capital, intellectual as well as material, the means of hap- 
piness and virtue might be disseminated throughout the mass. 
And if, instead of the interests of all classes being inseparably linked 
together, as is really the fact, it were necessary, in order to promote 
the good of the many, to sacrifice a certain portion of the enjoy- 
ments of the few, would not the sacrifice be a matter of plain obli- 
gation? In the mean time, can there be a duty more absolute than 
that of endeavouring to diffuse, to the utmost of our ability, those 
gifts of fortune and education which the generous man will almost 
blush to possess, while he sees so many of his fellow-creatures 
without them? Oh, for an eloquence Hke that which engaged 
thousands in a crusade of blood, to enforce the claims of humanity, 
and to arouse the cold, the sensual, and the worldly, to a feeling of 
the common wants and the common brotherhood of our nature !” 

On poverty as an object for charitable relief, it is well observed ; 
First, That those only are fit subjects of charitable aid, who cannot 
at all times and under all circumstances command, through their 
own exertions or their property, an adequate provision for their 
necessities. Secondly, In determining the nature of the aid to be 
rendered, the first point to be regarded is the attainment of a con- 
dition, that shall be independent of adventitious help. Thirdly, 
Where gratuitous relief is indispensable, it should not only be the 
most effective in kind, but such as shall not tend to increase the 
unfortunate class of the dependent poor. 

With regard to the relative increase of population, and means of 
subsistence, the writer observes: 

‘1st.—Such as induce the poor to remain at home, without the 
power of obtaining an adequate return for their labour, 
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2dly.—Such as raise the price of provisions, by lessening their 
quantity in relation to the number of eaters. 

3dly.—Such as induce the poor to marry, without any prospect 
of a corresponding augmentation in the supply of food. 

All such measures are bad: Measures which promote a favour- 
able proportion between population and sustenance, are,— 

Ist.—Such as provide an outlet for any excess of numbers. 

2dly.—Such as furnish additional supplies of food, by bringing 
in the produce of distant and fertile soils; and, 

3dly.—Such as encourage moral and prudential habits in the mass 
of the people. 

Measures of this nature are good.” 

It appears by pretty accurate calculation, (see Martin’s Digest,) 
that about one fourth of the nation are paupers, that is, receive 
occasional relief. ‘The remarks upon the situation of the agricul- 
tural labourer, before the introduction of the new poor laws, are 
fully justified by what has come under our own observation. In 
some of the Midland and Southern counties, the wages were only 
from six to nine shillings a week.. 

“In the first place, the depression of wages prevalent in the 
agricultural districts is mainly attributable to the selfish policy of 
the farmers. This class of men, possessing in general the leading 
influence in parish affairs, often exercised it by reducing the pay- 
ment of their labourers to so low a standard, that the latter were 
compelled to have recourse to the poor rates; which being raised 
from the parish at large, exonerated the farmer from a portion of 
the burden that justly devolved upon him. Accordingly, wherever 
this system had been reversed, and a stop put to parochial allowance 
in aid of wages, the earnings of the labourer were found to have 
risen to their natural level. At Bingham and Southwell, for exam- 
ple, where relief out of the workhouse was restricted to the old and 
infirm, wages very soon rose from eight or nine to twelve shillings 
a week,” 

We have now a daily accumulating mass of evidence, in proof of 
the mischievous system of the old poor laws, which enabled the 
farmer to get his labour done at the expense of the parish, and by 
encouraging premature marriages, created a hot bed for an idle and 
pauper population, and tending to accelerate the too rapid progress 
of demoralisation. At Eastbourne, Ardingly, Hastings, and Roch- 
ford, where there was apparently great want of employment for 
the poor, men have been known to refuse profitable work because 
they preferred idleness and parish pay. It is not to be wondered at, 
if in an operation of so large a nature, some of these measures should 
be found in the working, to want modification; but we must depre- 
cate that mischievous party clamour, by which this wise and salutary 
measure, has been assailed; enough however has been dorte, to 
render it impossible to revert to the former wretched system, and 
we trust such alterations will be from time to time made in the new 
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plans, as to render them perfectly satisfactory to all reasonable 
persons. 

From the calculations made by the author, it pretty clearly ap- 
pears, that if our manufactures and commerce, are to be permanently 
maintained, the Proprietors of land, who are members of Parliament, 
must give way on the subject of the corn laws: the following 
observations at page 62, deserve particular attention. 

“Improvements in machinery, facilities in procuring the raw 
material, and cheap modes of conveyance, lessen the expense of 
manufacturing any commodity; and it is to the peculiar advantages 
which she possesses in these respects, as well as to her great com- 
mand of capital and the pre-eminent skill of her artisans, that 
England is indebted for the superiority she has so long retained in 
the foreign market. But if the union of these favourable circum- 
stances should ever prove insufficient to maintain that superiority, 
the only remaining expedient by which the English manufacturer 
could carry on his business with profit would be to reduce the wages 
of his workmen. Now in France, Germany, Hungary, and Switzer- 
land, as well as in America, manufactures are making rapid progress; 
and many of the latest and-most economical inventions are adopted. 
In the Continental states, the rate of wages is from one half to one 
third lower than in England: and the artisan abroad is nevertheless 
able to command an equal share of the necessaries and conveniences 
of life with the English workman, because provisions there are much 
cheaper. If, therefore, our neighbours—in France especially—con- 
tinue to advance as they have hitherto done in the application of skill 
and mechanical inventions, the advantage which they possess over us 
in the lower cost of supporting their workmen will ultimately 
empower them to undersell us in the general market. 

In the chapter, on the influence of war, monopolics, and free ie 
we find the following remark. 

*'The interruption of commerce incident to the breaking out of a 
war, andthe subsequent reaction, on the adoption of pacific mea- 
sures, are amongst the most disastrous instances of the political 
causes of poverty. War calls into existence a variety of trades 
and professions, the necessity for the exercise of which, ceases 
with the cessation of hostilities: multitudes, to whom they had 
furnished occupation, are thus at the return of peace deprived of 
every resource, and are thrown back a dead weight upon the country. 
Examples from bad or partial laws may be drawn in abundance from 
the history of monopolies, prohibitions, and injudicious taxation. 
The statement may appear paradoxical, but it is nevertheless correct, 
that monopolies and bounties for the encouragement of any particu- 
Jar branch of industry have been found eventually to injure, not only 
the consumers of the article in question, but the very parties whom 
they were designed to benefit.” 

Among the mischievous effects of tnohanales| the following are 
noticed, “The protection, afforded to the importers of Canadian 
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timber, has, by raising the price of the material employed in ship- 
building, and by inducing the builder to use timber. inferior to that 
which might otherwise be procured from the Baltic, rendered it 
difficult for English ship-owners to compete with foreigners, and 
occasions an annual loss to the nation of not less than a million 
sterling, exclusive of the injury sustained by the public revenue. 
Yet, the Canadian proprietors and merchants, whose interests it was 
intended to promote by this immense sacrifice, are, far from finding 
their trade a profitable one.” 

«A similar observation will apply to the cultivation of West Indi- 
an sugar, which, stimulated by a bounty, has been carried so far as 
to exhaust the capacities of the soil, and to render some of the islands 
of little value in a commercial point of view; and this has been done 
at a cost to the mother country of upwards of two millions annually.” 

On the subject of the principles of free trade, our author remarks: 
** On no occasion have these principles been more strikingly illus- 
trated, than in the effects which have followed the introduction of 
French silks into this country. The prohibition against their use 
was repealed in 1826; and the Spitalfields weavers, believed them- 
selves ruined. Now mark the result. In the six years preceding 
1826, the total quantity of raw and thrown silk imported for the use 
of the English manufacturer was about eighteen millions of tbs. 
In the six years subsequent to that period, it amounted to upwards 
of twenty four millions.” 

The effects of the improvement in machisery are next considered, 
and it is stated, that “The total value of the manufactures of the 
United Kingdom was in 1820 a little more than 58 millions sterling ; 
in 1831] it was between 60 and 70 millions. The carrying on manu- 
factures to any thing like the present extent, would have been 
impossible in England without machinery. It is calculated that 
the machinery employed in all the manufactures in Great Britian is 
equal to the labour of 400 millions of human beings. 

On comparing the relative numbers of persons engaged in different 
occupations at several periods, it is found that in 1811, forty five 
per cent. of the whole population of Great Britian were maintained 
by the pursuits of trade, manufactures, and commerce; in 1821, the’ 
proportion had increased to forty six per cent.; and the ratio has 
continued to augment in the ten succeeding years.” 

The article on the consolidation of farms, is very short and very 
unsatisfactory. It is assumed in favour of large farms, that science 
and capital will render them more productive of food for man, than 
small ones: and, that ‘the mostscientific English farmer, if he were 
to apply his knowledge to the cultivation ofa single field, would 
not raise a much greater produce, than the most ignorant Irish 
cottier.”’ This is a. bare assertion, only supported by an experiment 
of the Duke of Northumberland above thirty years ago, who is stated 
to have built cottages, and to have let them at a rent far below their 
value, to agricultural labourers, together with from four to seven acres 
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of land, the experiment failed and thus such facts are taken as decisive, 
against letting small farms tothe agricultural poor. But there are facts 
of infinitely more value, that may be brought in support of an opposite 
conclusion. The problem of the means for raising the greatest 
possible quantity of food, for man and beast, from a given quantity 
of land, by the labour oF one man, has been worked with great zeal 
and satisfactory results; it has been proved, that, an industrious, 
sober man, by a judicious rotation of crops, may support himself and 
family in great comfort upon five acres of land, cultivating it on the 
spade or garden plan, provided he has the land at a moderate rent, 
and is assisted with a little capital. 

The influence of mora} causes in producing poverty is a valuable 
chapter: we agree with our author that the most formidable and 
widely diffused causes of indigence are more deeply rooted than in 
any political or temporary disorders, and have their primary seat in 
the moral condition of the people, at least to a very considerable 
extent. 

From the investigations, which have of late years taken place 
both public and private, there can be no doubt that more than nine 
tenths of all the misery arising from indigence, is attributable to 
idleness, want of economy, and above all to intemperance in drink- 
ing; even in North America, where wages are high, as im the states 
of Massachusetts and New York, pauperism from immoral habits 
especially those of drunkenness, is greatly and rapidly increasing. The 
proportion of dependent poor in 68 towns in Massachusetts, amounted 
in 1832 to about one twentieth of the whole population; in other parts 
to one fortieth. It has been remarked that labourers receiving high 
wages at Manchester and Stockport, are frequently more immoral 
and depraved than those with more limited means; while on the 
contrary, instances are shown, where in consequence of moral habits, 
the tendency to pauperism by a diminution of wages has been coun- 
teracted, as in the instance of the mining distinct of Middleton, 
Teesdale. 

“Every encouragement has been held out by the proprietors, to 
produce industry and self reliance; all the children are educated ; 
the young people attend Sunday schools; drunkenness and profliga- 
cy are punished by loss of employment; and public worship is care- 
fully maintained. ‘The people are, consequently, contented and com- 
fortable; and during the late inevitable reduction of wages, no sign 
ot discontent or il] feeling, was exhibited amongst them. In Corn- 
wall, too, where, as in other places, the miners labour under the 
disadvantage of extreme uncertainty in thelr earnings, it has been 
stated, that ‘they are distinguished by some peculiarities, which 
tend materially to check the demoralising effect of pauperism. 
They are generally Wesleyans, and are remarkable for the depth of 
their religious impressions.’ ‘They save money, purchase Jand, and 
guard against the reverses to which they are subject, by the fortes 
tion of Friendly Societies, Yet, the observation commonly made, 
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with regard to colliers and miners, in Monmouthshire, is that they 
seldom, if ever, make deposits of theirsavings. They are a class of 
persons who appear to be marked, above all] others, for their careless 
and improvident habits.” 

Again, the influence of morals and religion, is strikingly exemplified 
in the Kingswood colliers near Bristol. ‘Before the preaching of 
Whitfield amongst them, they were dreaded, throughout the neigh 
bourhood, as a set of fierce and reckless desperadoes; a band of 
savages, in the midst of a civilised community,—alternately indulging 
in riotous excess, and exposed to all the horrors of want. But 
religion softened their hard hearts; education trained their children 
to habits of sobriety; and now, though earning at all times buta 
scanty pittance, and liable to great fluctuation in their employment, 
benefit societies are numerous amongst them; their cottage gardens 
are diligently cultivated, and many have accumulated a little fund of 
savings.” 

‘Tt must,” says our author, ‘be indeed admitted, that the moral 
and economical condition of the poor, exercise a reciprocal influence 
on each other. If idleness and depravity are the sure forerunners 
of indigence, it is no less certain, that there are some combinations 
of outward circumstances, which are more likely, than others to 
foster indolence and vice. Consequently, the most important branch 
of any inquiry concerning the means of benefiting the lower orders, 
must be, what are those measures which tend to strengthen the mo- 
tives to virtue and industry ?—for such alone are good. Every 
system of relief which contributes to weaken these motives, (however 
plausible may be the representations of its advocates,) is intrinsically 
and ultimately evil.” | 

The chapter, which treats of that poverty which arises from indi- 
vidual and blameless misfortune, and on the remedial principles which 
are appropriate to it, we have not room to do more than advert 
to: one of the classes mentioned, is thus introduced. ‘There is 
another elass, with still stronger claims upon our compassion—the 
children of depraved or criminal parents, exposed and almost doomed 
by force of circumstances to perpetuate the parental vices and crimes. 
Whilst new institutions for the spread of liberal education are rising 
up in every quarter, while the tide of human improvement continu- 
ally flows in a thousand different channels, this undercurrent of pol- 
lution takes its rise at the very source of existence, and is silently 
rolling onwards, an ever increasing torrent, contaminating the sur- 
rounding waters in its course, and bearing myriads of victims to 
destruction. 

Among the various plans that have been attempted for stemming 
this flood of corruption, there is probably none in England that so 
well merits the attention of the public as that pursued by Captain 
Brenton, R. N., at Hackney Wick, under the title of “* The Children’s 
Friend Society.” 


At page 152 of our last volume we gave an account of this excel- 
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Jent Institution, which we are happy to say, continues to flourish ; 
but we cannot refrain from quoting the spirited appeal of our author 
on the subject. 

“The public complains of the increase of crime; legislators frame 
enactments for its punishment; magistrates pursue the same daily 
round of commitals and recommitals to those nurseries of iniquity, 
where the half repentant transgressor is transformed into the har- 
dened criminal: yet there is only one school in England established 
especially for preventing this accumulation of crime and suffering, by 
opening a way through the almost impenetrable barrier of unfavour- 
able circumstances by which multitudes of our fellow creatures are 
surrounded. There is one such school,* and there are 18,000 young 
creatures in London alone, who have scarcely any other resource than 
the commission of those crimes, for the punishment of which annual 
millions are expended, But why is not the preventive plan more com- 
mensurate with the evil? Why is not every great town in the king- 
dom provided with this cheap remedy ? 

The children at Hackney Wick are maintained there, and sent 
to the colonies, with good characters and moral habits, at an average 
expense of £15 per head; while it costs the country from £200 to 
£300 per head, in keep and public plunder, to transport as criminals 
the neglected children of the vicious and the poor. If economical 
considerations are insufficient to arouse the public from their apathy 
on this subject, is there no class in the community to whom an 
appeal can be made with an especial chance of awakening their ten= 
der sympathy? Yes, there is. Parents! who bend with fond delight 
over your infant charge ; who watch, with those emotions of which | 
a parent’s heart is alone susceptible, its earliest smiles of intelligence 
and love; what would be ‘your feelings if, at this moment, some 
demon were to whisper, ‘‘ That being, in whose winning caresses 
you now read the simplicity of confiding innocence, is doomed by an 
irrevocable decree to become the prey of degrading vice, of revolting 
passions: at once the torment and outcast of society; and to close 
his eyes in final despair?” Parents! will you pause for a moment to 
realise this idea ? Will you, then, reflect that there are at the present 
time in England thousands of infants, soft and blooming as your 
own, who, but for your combined and effective interposition, are as 
surely destined to tread the downward path of ruin as if their fate 
had been announced by the voice of prophecy! Thus reflecting, can 
you refuse to act?” 


* The Philanthropic Asylum may perhaps be considered as forming an excep= 
tion to this statement, but its object is much more limited, 
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59 
WHISKEY DRINKING IN IRELAND. 


The enormous sum of more than 6,000,000I. sterling, is spent by 
the people of Ireland in whiskey every year; a sum which, if saved 
from this expenditure, and applied to furnishing labour to the able- 
bodied and relief to the helpless, would be sufficient to relieve 
nearly the whole of the evils under which the poor of Ireland are 
now labouring—this sum being considerably more than the whole 
amount expended for the relief of the poor in England and Scotland, 
the united population of which is three times that of Ireland. In 
almost every part of Ireland the places for the sale of whiskey are so 
numerous, that fifteen or twenty of these will be found for one shop 
for the sale of bread. In Clonmel, with a population of 15,000 
souls, 50,0001. had been expended in whiskey in the year 1833; in 
Waterford, with a population of 30,000 souls, upwards of 100,000). 
had been expended on the same poison within the same period ; 
while in the larger towns of Cork, Limerick, Dublin, and Belfast, 
there was the same proportion of population to expenditure in this 
pernicious drink. 

From the latter place, however, there are now encouraging ac- 
counts of the progress of Temperance Societies, which appear to 
exert an influence throughout many parts of Ulster, particularly in 
lessening the pernicious custom of introducing spirits on occasions 
of social intercourse. Many of the spirit sellers are themselves 
become aware of the evil consequences of their traffic, and have 
renounced the trade, the Belfast Temperarce hotel continues to 
enjoy signal prosperity, and an establishment has lately been opened 
near the new market, where, in addition to the usual fare, a good 
cup of tea or coffee with a slice of bread, may be had for two pence, 
the price of a glass, whilst persons desirous of transacting business, 
may have accommodation for one penny each. 


KINGSTOWN TEMPERANCE BENEFIT SOCIETY. 


A society in connexion with the Rathdown Temperance Society, 
has for more than a year been in operation at Kingstown, the bene- 
ficial effects of which, have been sensibly felt, and afford a striking 
proof of the practical efficiency of such associations. It is called 
the ‘“ Kingstown Temperance Benefit Society.” Some of its regu- 
lations are, that none Lut members of the Temperance Society be 
members of the Benefit Society, and that all members of the ‘T’em- 
perance Society, be eligible to become members of this Society. 
—That in cases of sickness arising from drunkenness, the applicant 
shall not receive any assistance.—That a conviction before a magis- 
trate for drunkenness, be considered sufficient proof of a violation 
of the Temperance pledge. 

The principle upon which the society is based, is mutual insurance 
against sickness, providing a weekly allowance for such of its mem- 
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bers, as are disabled from working by ill health, together with a 
corresponding provision for the widows of deceased members. 
These allowances are provided out of a fund formed by small 
monthly subscriptions paid by each member, the surplus of which, 
if any, is again divided among the subscribers at the close of the 
year. In the particulars of this society, given in the ‘‘ Irish Tempe- 
rance and Literary Gazette,” it is stated: 

‘“‘In this society the subscription is but 1s. a month, while the 
allowance to sick members is 7s. a week for the first six weeks, 
ds. a week for six weeks more (should the sickness last so long) 
with a subsequent allowance of 3s. 6d. a week until recovery or 
death. The dividend made of the surplus fund, after providing for 
all claims and expenses, amounted, in this instance, to within a very 
small sum of the whole amount subscribed by each individual, the 
number of claimants upon the funds having been (thanks to their 
temperate habits) inconsiderable, and several of the wealthier mem- 
bers, who subscribed with the sole object of encouraging such a 
provident institution, having declined to accept any share of the 
surplus when divided. Supposing, however, the funds not to be 
for the future more than adequate to provide the allowances spe 
cified in the rules, none can doubt that a great and permanent 
advantage would be conferred upon the industrious working classes, 
by inducing them thus to look forward to the future, and provide 
against the casualties of life, by a comparatively small pecuniary 
contribution ; a mode of acting which not merely relieves the tem- 
porary necessities of those who are disabled by sickness, but elevates 
every individual who joins in it in the scale of independence and 
self-respect, by protecting him from the humiliating apprehension, 
if not the reality, of being obliged, under any circumstances, to 
resort to the hand of charity for relief. As a contributing member 
of such a society, he is able to claim as a right, that which, in other 
circumstances, he could only solicit as an alms, and the man who 
feels this, is, we conceive, in every way rendered a better member of 
society by it. 

** We are also glad to see that the Kingstown Temperance Benefit 
Society has enlarged the plan of its utility by annexing to it an use- 
ful library of books, from which all sectarian and political publicas 
tions are excluded. Any mode by which useful information is 
rendered accessible to the uninstructed, must be admitted by all to 
be valuable, but such auxiliaries are, we think, peculiarly adapted 
to the case of temperance associations, the members of which natu- 
rally seek to occupy that portion of their time in rational amusement 
or mental cultivation, which others are wasting, or worse than wasting, 
in the whiskey-shop or public house. We sincerely wish we could 
see a similar provident aud instructive institution established in 
connexion with every Temperance Society in Ireland.” 


DANISH ARMY.—IONIAN ISLANDS,—CHINA, 61 
ABOLITION OF FLOGGING IN THE DANISH ARMY. 


A Royal Resolution has recently been published, by which the 
punishment of flogging is abolished in the Danish army, and impri- 
sonment with bread and water substituted for it. As the proposal 
for the abolition of this punishment in the English army has given 
occasion to so many debates in Parliament, the example set by the 
Danish government may be interesting. The same resolution orders, 


that blows with a cane are to be applied only in a few cases, which 
are stated. 


IONIAN ISLANDS. 


By accounts received from the Ionian Islands, we learn that a 
powerful impulse has been imparted to the course of education 
there, by the zeal manifested in the cause by the governor, Sir 
Howard Douglas. Schools are on the increase, Government has 
made a grant of £10 per month, which, with local subscriptions, 
will it is expected, insure their permanence and efficiency. 

Ina late examination of the Girls’ Schools at Corfu, Isaac Lowndes, 
the Government Inspector, observes, 

‘The spectators expressed great satisfaction with the improve- 
ment of the girls; and particularly Sir H. Douglas, who takes the 
most lively interest in the cause of education, and both in word and 
act, 1s indefatigable in its promotion. To his plans, and to his 
active zeal in this and many other respects, the Jonian Islands, both 
at present and prospectively, are much indebted; and the encou- 
ragement which he gives inspires with new vigour the various per- 
sons employed in the instruction of youth.” 

From the Girls’ Schools, five of the Female Schools in the other 
islands have been supplied with Schoolmistresses. 

The printing press, formerly at Malta, has been removed to 
Corfu. It is wholly subservient to the dissemination throughout 
Greece, and the Archipelago of the principles of Christianity, to- 
gether with those minor branches of knowledge which may tend to 
favour the cause of truth and righteousness. ‘The sale and distri- 


bution of publications, has been greater during the last year, than 
in any preceding year. 


CHINA. 


Meetings of Merchants, Literary Gentlemen, and Missionaries, 
resident in Canton, and anxious for the improvement of the Chi- 
nese, have resulted in the establishment of a Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, the first circular of which, amongst the ob- 
jects adverted to, states, 

“We are now, then, to make the trial, whether the ‘Celestial 
Empire,’ after it has defeated all efforts to bring it into an alliance 
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with the civilized nations of the earth, will not yield to intellectual 
artillery, and give to knowledge the palm of victory. The endof 
our course is. far distant—the barriers high—the ways rough— and 
the passes difficult: our advances, therefore, may be slow. Yet, 
prepared for all contingencies, and aware that it is not the work of 
a day, we hail with delight the commencement of the undertaking ; 
and are glad to engage in a warfare, where we are sure the victors 
and the vanquished will meet, only to exult and wejoice together. 

“The prime object of this association will be, to publish such 
books as may enlighten the minds of the Chinese, and communicate 
to them the arts and sciences of the west. Such measures must be - 
taken as will ensure a ready circulation, not solely in Canton, but 
throughout the Empire. There are two booksellers in this city, 
who offer their services in sending the books to their correspondents 
in the principal cities of the empire, provided the books interest the 
general reader,” &c. 

It is hoped the society may, through the Divine blessing, prove 
an efficient auxiliary in preparing the way for the Gospel, but the 
Missionaries have had many difficulties to encounter in this empire, 
and the emperor of China has just issued a decree to forbid Chris- 
tianity. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE FROM POLYNESIA. 


The Directors of the London Missionary Society, in giving a 
general view of the state of the mission in Polynesia, observe, that, 

‘‘Favoured by Divine Providence with uninterrupted peace, and 
the continued operation of the wise and salutary regulations of the 
native government for encouraging the principles and habits of 
temperance, several of the stations in the Windward (Georgian) 
Islands, appear to be recovering from the calamities with which, 
during the outbreakings of civil war, the excessive use of ardent 
spirits, and the accompanying prevalence of licentiousness and other 
social evils, they were afflicted.” 

‘‘In some of the stations the state of the schools is encouraging. 
The population of many of the districts are advancing in industry 
and the cultivation of the soil: traffic with foreigners is extending, 
and the temporal state of the people in general, may be considered 
prosperous; but the brethren lament the worldly-mindedness which 
has prevailed; and the comparatively few indications among the 
people of the growth of piety, and the increase of the fruits of the 
Spirit, for which they have so arduously toiled, and so fervently 
prayed.” 

Important works have however been accomplished : among these 
they report the complete revisal for the press of the entire volume 
_of Divine revelation, in the native language. 

‘In the early part of 1835,” the report states, ‘‘ the brethren in 
the Windward Islands had the pleasure of welcoming among them 
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Mr. Daniel Wheeler, a minister among the Society of Friends, and 
his son, who arrived in the ‘ Henry Freeling ;’ a vessel which they 
had engaged for the purpose of making a visit of fraternal affection 
and good will to the missionaries, and the people among whom they 
were labouring in these distant islands of the sea. These friends 
remained at Tahiti from the month of April, till the following Sep- 
tember, when they proceeded to Eimeo; and were expecting, when 
the last accounts were forwarded, to sail for the Leeward (Society) 
Islands. They visited each of the stations, and were cordially wel- 
comed by the brethren ; through whom as interpreters, Mr. Wheeler 
addressed large and attentive assemblies of the people. ‘The breth- 
ren appear to have found much satisfaction in their society; and, 
on several occasions, derived important benefit from their presence 
and assistance. 

“The Directors have to regret at several of the stations, the 
continuance of irregularities, and disregard of the precepts and ob- 
servances of religion and morality, which followed the civil war, in 
which the inhabitants of the islands were of late so fatally engaged. 

“The accounts from the Navigators’ Islands are encouraging ; 
and the Divine benediction seems to have descended in a peculiar 
manner upon the labours of our brethren in Rarotonga.” 


SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


The clouds hanging over the United States of North America, 
have been long accumulating, and are now awfully portentous ; were 
it not for a preponderence, as we devoutly hope, of that which consti- 
tutes the “Salt of the Earth,’ in the Northern States, we should 
consider the day of righteous retribution as immediately at hand, 
and should be forcibly reminded of that striking passage in the 21st 
verse of the 26th chapter of Isaiah ; ‘‘ Behold the Lord cometh out 
of his place to punish the inhabitants of the earth for their iniquity, 
the earth also, shall disclose her blood, and shall no more cover her 
slain.” The following speech of the New President of the United 
States, Van Buren, as given in the newspapers, will sufficiently shew 
that he has the temerity to brave the justice of the Judge of the whole 
earth, and to lay this intolerable burden of guilt upon a whole peo- 
ple: whether they will endeavour to bear up under it until crushed 
by its weight, remains to be seen. 


** Perceiving before my election the deep interest this subject was begin- — 
ning to excite, I believed it a solemn duty fully to make known my sen- 
timents in regard to it; and now, when every motive for misrepresentation 
has passed away, I trust that they will be cancidly weighed and understood. At 
least they will be my standard of conduct in the path before me. I then de- 
clared, that if the desire of those of my countrymen who were favourable to 
my election were gratified, ‘ I must go into the Presidential chair the inflexible and 
uncompromising opponent of every attempt on the part of Congress to abolish 
slavery in the district of Columbia, against the wishes of the slaveholding States ; 
and also with a determination equally decided to resist the slightest interference 
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with it in the States where it exists.’ I submitted also to my fellow citizens witli 
fulness and frankness the reasons which led me to this determination. The result 
authorizes me to believe that they have been approved and are confided in by a 
majority of the people of the United States, including those whom they most 
immediately affect. It now only remains to add, that no bill, conflicting with those 
views can ever receive my constitutional sanction.’’ 


The present state of the internal slave trade in North America 
is thus described by a correspondent of the Morning Chronicle.— 
“While the policy and practice of the United States are decidedly 
opposed to the slave trade from abroad, it is carried on to a 
great extent within the territories of the :epublic. Some idea 
may be gathered of the domestic slave trade of the United States 
when I inform you, on the authority of the Natchez (Mississippi) 
Courier, that the large number of 250,000 slaves were carried into 
Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, and Arkansas, during the last year! 
These slaves are chiefly purchased in Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, 
and the most northerly of the slave holding states, as an annual 
supply for the cotton fields, sugar plantations, and rice fields, of the 
south. I have seen them conveyed down the Ohio and Mississippi 
in large gangs, often chained together; and a planter with whom I 
travelled told me that he expected to make a profit of two hundred 
dollars a head on his gang of eighty slaves. A good male slave, 
young and strong, is worth one thousand or eleven hundred dollars 
at Niclusburgh or New Orleans; if he understand a trade he is 
worth rather more. A young female slave is worth about six or 
seven hundred dollars; and children of both sexes in proportion. 
Slaves in the south are said to be the best property a man can hold, 
for if he cannot employ them himself, he might hire them out to 
others at great prices.” 


GIBRALTAR. 


In a communication from W. H. Rule, Missionary at Gibraltar, 
he says, “Our day school contains about 65 foreign children, and 
we are beginning with a Sunday School, in which there are already 
about 30 more; and we hope that in course of time our sphere will 
gradually extend itself.” 

The same writer mentions, that tracts are dispersed, and there is 
reason to believe, that little School books are very useful among 
the children. He relates one encouraging instance of a boy who 
was in the habit of profaning the sabbath, becoming gradually better 
informed ; and at length forsaking his evil practices, and his mind 
becoming in some degree impressed with Divine truth, he exerted a 
very beneficial influence over his companions. 
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SIERRA LEONE. 


We have been favoured by a member of the Committee of the 
Ladies Negro’s Friend Society of Peckham, with the following com- 
munication relative to the state of the schools in Sierra Leone and 
its neighbourhood, under the care of the Wesleyan Missionaries. 

The number of children of both sexes inthe year 1836, was as 
follows. 


Free Town —————- 188 
Portuguese Town— 206 
Congo Town 23 











Wilberforce 65 
Murray Town-—— 65 
Wellington - 131 
Allen Town- 56 





Hastings —————~ 112 


sone 


Total, 846 


od 


Of these, 15@ are capable of reading the scriptures, and also of 
writing; and 125 of the girls are taught to sew. The total expen- 
diture for the year was £159. 7s. 6d., of which £137. 9s. 7d. was 
defrayed from the funds of the Missionary Society. 

At is painful to find, that a spirit of religious intolerance attended 
with downright persecution, has shamefully interfered with these 
most important operations. We understand that the matter has 
been brought under the notice of the colonial office, and we have 
no doubt, but that the case will be strictly inquired into by Govern- 
ment, and a suitable remedy promptly applied. The following is 
an extract from a letter, dated Free Town, Sierra Leone, 7th Janu- 
ary, 1837. 

“At Congo Town, we have had to endure much persecution, 
many persons have been threatened, that if they send their children te 
our school, their houses shall be burnt down; in consequence of which, 
the number of scholars is considerably diminished. The people 
having broken down our chapel under pretence of enlarging it, but 
as the event has proved, with the real design of excluding us from 
the place,—the chapel being but partially rebuilt, and the Govern- 
ment refusing to grant us the lot of land on which it stands, that we 
might finish the building, we are under the necessity of hiring a 
place as a school room, which is a means of increasing our expenses 
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so, that they at present amount to £1. 6s. per month at that place. 

Since I wrote to you before, the school at Wilberforce had con- 
siderably improved, the number of children attending had increased 
to ninety, and the school was going on prosperously, and gave us 
great encouragement, when, on a sudden, the school room was 
entirely demolished, and by order of the manager of the district, 
who stated that he had received a letter from his «xcellency the lieut. 
governor, commanding him to give such orders; after this, the 
school room being removed to another place, which was lent us for 
the purpose, the manager took with him constables about ten o’clock 
at night, and turned the benches out of the place, and put a lock on 
the door, after which he went to the schoolmaster’s house, awoke 
him from sleep, and shamefully abused him, threatening to burn 
down his house, and work him in chains, if he persisted in keeping 
school in that village. The Governor had been written to by the 
inhabitants of the village, but up to the date of the letter had made 
no reply. We occupy at present an inconvenient place, but we hope 
soon to have a better.” 

The accounts from several of the stations mentioned, are encou- 
raging; the following remarks towards the end of the letter are 
cheering. 

‘‘By way of conclusion, it gives me pleasure to notice the following 
occurrence in connexion with our schools during the year : several of 
our teachers have been brought, under Divine Influence, and the 
greater part of them are now meéting in class, in our society. Iam 
inclined to regard this as a favourable omen and hope, that as the 
grace of God takes hold of the hearts of our teachers, it will also 
proceed from them to the children, who, growing up in the love and 
fear of God, may be a blessing to posterity.” 

A donation of clothing from the Peckham Society is thus noticed. 

‘It now becomes my pleasing task to acknowledge with gratitude, 
the receipt of a valuable case, containing dresses for children, some 
of which have already been disposed of, and others remain to be 
distributed ; with which I trust, the hearts of many will be made 
glad. JT am especially thankful that these wil! furnish work for our 
school girls; and the print being suitable for boys shirts and trow- 
sers, they will serve an excellent purpose. 1 am glad to report that 
there appears to be a growing disposition in the inhabitants of this 
colony, to clothe and educate their children, but, as many of the 
people are extremely poor, it is exceedingly difficult, and in some 
cases, utterly impossible for them to provide suitable clothing, hence 
the value of such presents, and the great gladness with which we 
receive them.” 


ESSAYS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
(Continued from page 58. ) 


The means for alleviating human misery, is a subject dear to 
every feeling heart; we may therefore hope to be excused i en- 
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deavouring to give farther extension to some of the sentiments 
contained in the valuable little volume, which we have already 
noticed at some length. | 

The chapter on General Eleemosynary Charities, treats of the 
several measures that have: been resorted to, in order to mitigate 
the distress of poverty, and points out the pernicious effects of some 
ofthem. It is undoubtedly of vast importance to give that direc- 
tion to the generous impulses of our nature, which shall produce 
the largest amount of good; and onthe other hand,to prevent, well 
intended, but misguided efforts from increasing that misery which 
it is our object to extinguish. 

The chapter opens with the following just remarks: 

“In all ages the most obvious, and therefore the most usual, 
method of relieving poverty, has been to give alms. No matter 
how extensive the distress, or what the cause from which it arose; 
nothing could be more simple than to give money in proportion to 
its external signs, and want must inevitably cease. But it began at 
last te be observed, with surprise, that the more liberally alms were 
bestowed, the more the indications of poverty were multiplied. The 
phenomenon seemed unaccountable; but its existence was beyond 
a deubt.. In Catholic countries, wherever the largest provision was 
made for the poor, there were found the most numerous objects of 
squalid misery. In those parts of England in which the parochial 
allowance was most profuse, there infinitely more wretchedness was 
found than in districts where it was sparingly administered. <A 
similar result is invariable in those places where voluntary or en- 
dowed charities for general relief abound.” 

Many a philanthropic traveller in passing through various parts 
of France and Spain, must have been painfully affected at seeing 
the deplorable effects of leading the poor to depend upon an indis- 
criminate distribution of alms. At Bayonne, the ragged mendicants 
are a public nuisance, so that to avoid perhaps the annoyance of 
perpetual solicitations, the inhabitants appoint one day in the week 
for the relief of beggars, when they go round and levy their contri- 
butions. In many parts of Spain, they regularly besiege the doors 
- of convents, &c., and are made in great measure to depend upon the 
priests and other ecclesiastical characters for their support. The 
prevailing idea moreover, that the contributions made in this way are 
meritorious as acts-of religion, tends to promote this wretchedsystem. 

Among the instances cf the mischievous effects of indiscriminate 
almsgiving and of endowed charities, it is stated, that ‘* At Fram- 
lingham, in Suffolk, there are endowed charities to an extraordinary 
extent; yet there is no where, a parish more heavily burdened for 
the support of its poor. A similar instance 1s to be found at Hol- 
beach in Lincolnshire. It would be useless to multiply instances, 
since the rule is nearly without exception. Not only is there a 
uniform correspondence between the amount of money distributed 
and the sum of necessity to be relieved, but this necessity is con- 
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stantly on the increase. The rapid and enormous growth of the 
poor-rates has become almost proverbial.” 

It is well observed, that ‘* Wherever a fund is created, and the 
relief it affords is held out to the participation of all who*ask it, 
on the plea of poverty merely, the expectation it gives rise to, inva- 
riably exceeds that which can be realised; ‘and the consequent 
diminution of the motives to industry and frugality occasions a loss 
greater than the extraneous supply will counterbalance.” 

In Scotland, where the poor are in great measure made to depend 
on their own exertions and voluntary assistance, the recipients of 
legal charity are less than one fortieth of the whole population: in 
England, they are said to constitute more than one fourth. ‘The 
inhabitants of Manchester pay for the support of their poor, three or 
four times as much per head as is paid in Glasgow. 

With regard to the class of persons more especially requiring 
relief, it has been remarked, that “The most ragged and squalid 
persons are often the least worthy of assistance, and that there is 
less actual necessity and want, in most of the houses which are 
disgraced by uncleanness and discomfort, than may be found in 
dwellings distinguished by cleanliness and apparent respectability.” 

Funds for general relief aggravate the causes of poverty; they 
tend to increase population, without increasing the means of subsis- 
tence. It isa well known fact, that in those districts of England 
where parochial allowance was proportioned to the number of child- 
ren, labourers have married with the express intention of bringing 
their families on the parish. 

Numerous instances are given of the bad effects of the indiscrimi- 
nating distribution of food, coals, and clothing. The author is cer- 
tainly right in maintaining that our great object should always be 
to aid and assist the exertions of the honest and industricus poor to 
avoid a state of dependence upon any thing like charity, and to regain 
a state of independence. Circumstances will always occur, where 
some temporary aid will be required; but except in extreme cases, 
such as old age or absolute disqualification for labour by illness, it 
should only be termporary. We cannot however agree ina sweeping 
condemnation of associations for the distribution of soup, coals, 
blankets, clothing, and assistance to lying-in women: our own ex- 
perience of some of these charities in times of extreme pressure, 
would forbid it. In one instance in particular, of a distribution of 
soup on a very large scale in a time of great distress, a report hay- 
ing been set afloat of abuse of the charity, an investigation took 
place, and many hundreds of the recipients were visited in their 
lodgings: the result proved that the relief had been most seasonable, 
and that most probably without it, many, of the children particu- 
larly, would have perished from the consequences of insufficient 

food. At the same time we are aware that wholesale applications 
of relief, are liable to much of that abuse which the author justly 
condemns; and that all relief, if it were possible, should be the 
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result of domiciliary visits. We willingly concede, that whatever 
tends to draw off the poor from a dependence upon their own in- 
dustry and honest exertions, tends to demoralisation ; and that the 
distribution of bread and meat io all the poor without distinction or 
inquiry at certain periods, though it is popular and sounds like 
charity, is extremely injudicious. 

Loan funds are spoken of in the terms of approbation they de- 
serve, but the following sensible remarks should claim the close 
attention of those who have the management of them. — 

‘Many kind-hearted persons, in their desire to befriend their 
poorer neighbours, pursue a system which, besides its general ten- 
dency to increase indigence, is even more directly destructive of 
the principles of integrity and self-reliance ;—that of habitually 
forbearing to require the punctual repayment of loans, or of allow- 
ing their dependents to postpone to an indefinite period the discharge 
of rent and other dues. An Irish clergyman who had been labour- 
ing by various means to cultivate moral and prudential habits 
among his parishioners, was compelled to relinquish the plan of a 
Loan-fund which he had established for their benefit, owing to the 
injudicious kindness of some gentlemen who were associated in the 
management, and who neutralized all*tthe proposed advantages of 
the institution by refusing to insist upon the regular return of the 
money advanced. ‘I could not,’ he'said, ‘consent to see the fund 
wasted in the promotion of dishonesty, which I had designed to 
economize for the encouragement of virtuous industry.’ ” 

The remarks upon Foundling Hospitals are fully borne out by 
what we have been eye witnesses to, in various parts of the continent 
of Europe; even in the Russian Hospitals, where the greatest at= 
tention was paid to the health of the infants, the proportion of 
deaths is nevertheless frightful. ‘‘ The lamentable effect of found- 
ling institutions, upon the tone of female character, has been dis- 
tinctly traced in Russia and France; and the sum of misery which 
they produce, by the united temptations to profligacy and parental 
desertion, is far greater than that which they prevent. Three fifths 
of the illegitimate children born in Paris are abandoned by their 
mothers; and the mortality amongst these poor little creatures is 
at the rate of 67 per cent! Almost all the girls of this class turn 
out badly. There can be no question that the provision made by 
our poor laws for the maintenance of children of this class, and till 
lately, the reward held out to the mothers, have operated, in the 
same way, to promote the extension of immorality; or, if a momen-« 
tary doubt on the subject be admitted, it may be set at rest by an 
appeal to the history of three parishes,—Cookham, Swallowfield, 
and Bingham; in each of which, the effect of withdrawing the cus- 
tomary assistance, under such circumstances, has been to repress, 
and in the last instance almost to extinguish, vice.” 

The practice of giving money to street beggars, who make a trade. 

of it, is very justly condemned: the instances adduced of the profits 
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arising from the occupation are really astonishing. “ A black man 
who used to beg in Lincolns Inn Fields, has been known to spend 
fifty shillings a week for his board. The poor little creatures who 
are exhibited by mendicants to excite compassion are hardly ever 
their own children, but are usually hired from different parents, at 
the rate of 6d. or 9d. a day for each; they are most cruélly used, 
and are systematically trained to lying, pilfering, and every vice. 
A middle-aged woman, who used to go about the streets of London 
begging with a boy and girl, took them away froma school into 
which they had been received; and, when inquiry was made re- 
specting the cause of their absence, exclaimed, ‘Why, bless you, 
Sir! these children can earn eight shillings a day for me!” 

There are villains who bring poer boys over from Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, in order to make a profit by what they may 
collect by street begging: they frequently exhibit monkeys, mice, 
&c., and can speak scarcely any English. Cases of great cruelty 
with regard to their treatment have recently been brought before 
police magistrates; by which it appears that numbers of them are 
crowded in a miserable lodging, are sent out to beg in the morning, 
and are punished if they do not bring in a certain sum when they _ 
come back in the evening. 

The plan of the mendicity Society of London, is to give tickets 
to street beggars; which, when taken to the office, are the means 
of having an investigation made, and such of the cases as are found 
deserving receive relief: the proportion of impostors it has detected 
is enormous, ‘ But,” says our author, “ Still, if one-tenth, or one- 
hundredth, of the applicants for public alms are really in necessitous 
circumstances (and that such cases do occur, the reports of Mendi- 
city Societies, as well as of the Police Offices, bear witness; eases 
of girls turned suddenly out of place and thrown friendless on the 
world, or of families driven houseless into the streets for arrears of 
rent,) some means must be devised to meet the exigency. The 
system of committing vagrants, indiscriminately, to the gaol or 
house of correction, is as useless as it is cruel. The few who are 
innocent suffer for their misfortunes; the many guilty are neither 
reformed nor punished, but, after a short confinement in prison, 
during which they are furnished with food and elcthing, set out 
from its walls to pursue their former occupation, and are again and 
again committed for the same offence. 

Voluntary societies for the suppression of mendicity appear, 
wherever they have been strictly managed, to have been highly 
beneficial. 

If every individual who is in the habit of giving to vagrants, would 
either subscribe to a mendicity society where such an association 
exists, or would aid in the formation of one where it does not, he 
might safely acquit his conscience in the refusal of promiscuous 
alms. Should neither course be practicable, let him at least bestow 
his charity in food, and not in money.” 
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The chapter on the personal administration of charity is excellent. 
We most cordially unite in the following recommendation. 

“Live amongst the poor. Dare to surmount the barriers which 
an artificial reserve has erected, Enter their cottages in your daily 
walk—not as a dictator, not as a mere giver of alms,—not as a spy 
upon their household arrangements: go as their equal. Carry with 
you no sense of superiority, but that which a more elevated tone of 
plety and a more enlightened intellect may claim; and if you pos- 
sess courtesy to charm, and knowledge to instruct, and eloquence 
to captivate the polished circle, disdain not to employ all these 
accomplishments to win the confidence, and purify the affections, 
of the humblest of your fellow-beings. ‘Then shall you learn, what 
no well-digested rules can teach,—how money can be given, and yet 
be felt as the least of the benefits conferred,—how the stream of 
munificence may largely flow, and leave no pollution in its course,— 
how the generous harvest of humility and love may spring up in the 
place of servile dependence, or of sordid grasping selfishness. Only 
try the experiment; and, instead of complaining any longer of the 
ingratitude of the poor, you will discover, that wherever your lot 
may be cast, you have it in your power to make a heart’s home; 
and, should sickness or misfortune overtake you, they will be soothed 
by the affectionate sympathy, and cheered by the fervent prayers of 
those whose attachment you have purchased,—not by costly dona- 
tions, but by that simple language of brotherly love which finds its 
way to the heart alike of the cottager and the noble, and which 
softens, purifies, and expands every soul within reach of its influence. 

If you will not, or cannot, do this, entrust the distribution of your 
bounty to those who will. But do not complain of ingratitude, 
because when you throw down your guineas at random, like half- 
pence to be scrambled for in a crowd, no glistening eye is raised to 
yours in speechless thanks, no voice of welcome proclaims the ap- 
proach of a benefactor, no spectacle of happiness and virtue rewards 
you for the sacrifice of wealth. 

It is, in truth, only by means of a more frequent and friendly 
interchange of feeling than has hitherto prevailed among the differ- 
ent orders of the community, that the bond of social union can be 
permanently strengthened. Thus alone may the more advanced 
civilisation of the educated ranks be brought to bear upon the tone 
of morals and manners which pervade the nation at large; and thus 
alone can the higher classes acquire that intimate knowledge of the 
wants and habits of their inferiors, which will qualify them wisely 
to adapt their various plans of beneficence to the real neccessities of 
those whom they desire to serve.” 

Visits to the poor in their dwellings, afford excellent opportuni- 
ties for giving, not only religious advice, but also useful economical 
hints, by those who have turned their attention to such important 
subjects. How much of that precious time now wasted by many 
young females in frivolous studies and dissipating amusements,. 
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might be usefully employed in learning domestic economy ; and we 
think that no sensible, right-minded young person could read Esther 
Copley’s most valuable little treatise intitled “ Cottage Comforts,’’* 
without feeling a benevolent glow infinitely superior to the impres- 
sion left after the perusal of novels and romances. It is interesting 
to make the calculation of the manner in which the weekly wages 
of ten or twelve shillings are expended in the families of the la- 
bourer : it is thus given at page 222. 

‘A man, his wife, and three children: the man earns 10s. a week 
when in full employment; but occasional want of work reduces the 
earnings of himself and his wife together to 11s. 








$5 fn 
Half bushel flour per week - - - 4 0 
Half fh candles ditto ° - -- 0 35 
Half t5 soap ditto - - - - 0 4 
Clothing Society > - - - - 0 5 
Needles, thread, &c. - - - - 0 6. 
Butter, tea, and sugar = . — Foe 
6 6% 
Firing per year £3 0 o | 
Rent, (including 
house, and quar- | Making within 
ter of an acre . a fraction, of 
of land)- -2 0 0 weekly ex- 
Purchase of pig- 1 7 O penditure -3 13 
Shoes tor the fa- 
mily -2 6 0 
Total expendi- 
ture - -9 7 


To excite and direct industry, to introduce provident measures, 
to awaken the sympathy of relatives and neighbours, should indeed 
be the primary object of the visitor of the poor, in his attempt to 
diminish the sum of human suffering.” 

At Reading, Newbury, Exeter, and other places, it has been 
ascertained that a considerable number of agricultural married 
Jabourers are depositors in savings’ banks; although their earnings 
do not exceed those of others, who are, nevertheless, dependent on 
parochial or charitable relief. The writer knows one instance in 
which an agricultural labourer residing on the Duke of Sutherland’s 
estate in Staffordshire has contrived, without any extraneous assis- 
tance, to rent an acre of land, to purchase a cow, pigs, and poultry, 
and, with his wife and family, to maintain an appearance of respec- 
tability and comfort more resembling that of a small farmer than of 
aday labourer. When the fever came into their household, and 
one after another was taken ill, they managed, ‘though they had a 
heavy time of it,’ to get through without drawing any thing out 


* Note. To be had of Longman and Co, Paternoster Row, and many of the 
booksellers, 
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from their little store in the savings’ bank. The secret of their 
prosperity is, that the husband never drinks ; the wife is an active, 
industrious woman, who, in the intervals of toiling in her garden 
and her dairy, will spend many a spare minute in making straw- 
bonnets for the neighbours out of the stalks of the corn which she 
has grown and thrashed herself.*” 

At page 349, it is said, that a ‘* Mr. Majendie took much pains to 
examine into the working of the system at Lindfield in Sussex, and 
that the result as to five and six acre farms was unsatisfactory.” 
Now it so happens, that the said gentleman took no pains to see the 
only person who could have given him correct information on the 
subject, and most probably obtained it from the same parties who 
supplied the agent of the poor law Commissioners, Persons, who 
from reasons not necessary to detail, have made it their business to 
circulate all manner of falsehoods respecting the colony ; the fact is, 
that the head of that establishment had uniformly set his face against 
the system of grinding the poor, which had been so notoriously acted 
upon in that district, until the happy change in the poor laws put an 
end to it, we trust for ever: he consequently incurred the opposition 
and hatred of the class of persons, who got a large part of the wages 
of their labourers paid by the parish. In the first establishment of 
that colony which is now flourishing, very serious impediments were 
found, in the wretched state of demoralisation of the labourers 
themselves; the natural consequence of the oppression under which 
they had so long suffered. We purpose in a future number, to give 
some details with respect to the agricultural experiment at Lindfield, 
and shall close the subject for the present with a few general 
remarks. 

In various parts of the Continent of Europe, the poorer classes of the 
peasantry are miserable; they suffer many privations though still short 
of what is endured by the peasantry of Ireland; while at the same 
time, there are extensive tracts of land capable of bearing good crops, 
but starved for want of manure and cultivation, the corn sown on it 
coming to seed at the height of six or seven inches, and the cattle 
bearing testimony to the melancholy state of things, while by adopting 
the plans recommended in “Colonies at Home,” the wilderness 
might be made to blossom as the Rose. 

The conditions necessary to secure success in an attempt to makea 
human being support himself by the cultivation of the soil, are these, 

1. A sober, honest, healthy, and industrious peasant. 


* Since the above account was written, this industrious family have added 
another cow to their stock, and have included two fresh ‘ crofts’ from the waste, 
which they have manured and planted with wheat, oats, and potatoes. Their 
garden is a pattern of neatness, and is filled with fruit and useful vegetables. 
In short, they are rapidly accumulating about them the comforts of a small farm, 
and hope, in their old age, to enjoy a comparative independence, freed from the 
necessity of daily toil, They began the world with nothing ; and the man’s 
wages have never exceeded eleven shillings a week.—1836.” 


(See “ Useful Hints,” §c.) 
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2. As much fair average land as he can cultivate by spade 
husbandry, and at a moderate rent. 

3. He must be bound to cultivate it in that rotation of crops 
which shal] produce the greatest quantity of food for man and beast. 

4. He must be especially diligent in collecting and applying 
manure. 

5. After having produced food enough for himself and family he 
must have surplus enough to sell to pay his rent, and for clothing, 
&c., and also for small weekly deposits in a savings’ bank, 

Now proof can be brought, that under these conditions poorer 
families may subsist in high comfort. 

The little publications: put forth’ monthly by the Labourers Friend 
Society, are constantly multiplying proofs of the beneficial effects 
resulting from the allotment of land to the labourer. Even a 
quarter of an acre, properly managed as a garden, may be made to 
add a shilling a week to his income, and although it has been said, 
that he could not with justice to his employer, cultivate a larger 
quantity, we can shew, that aman by the help of his wife and family 
has most advantageously cultivated a whole acre, and if more labour 
were wanted, he can well afford to hire upon the emergency of putting 
in or taking off a crop; we reckon, that an acre of land when forty 
shillings per annum is paid for rent, will bring in on an average three 
shillings per week all the year round; but every thing will depend 
upon the conduct and management of the labourer, and particularly 
the kind of crops to be raised and the fulfilment of the conditions 
above stated. 

The Chapter on Loan Funds, Provident Societies, and Self 
supporting Dispensaries contain many valuable remarks. In the 
chapter on Savings’ Bank annuities is the following statement: “A 
mechanic in good employ, earning twenty or thirty shillings a week, 
might easily contrive to put by three shillings and sixpence weekly 
from the age of twenty five to forty five; and for this sum he might 
enjoy the certainty of receiving twenty pounds a year from the age 
of forty five for the remainder of his days. Or, if a domestic servant 
or labouring man would determine to lay by on the average three or 
four pounds annually in the interval between his twentieth and his 
fortieth years, he might, at the expiration of that period, purchase 
with his accumulated savings, an annuity to commence at the age of 
sixty, which would support him in comfort and independence during 
the season of infirmity and decline. The records of the Exeter 
Bank have proved that such savings are practicable in every rank of 
society excepting the very lowest. Were they universally made, where 
would be the necessity for our alms houses, and our work houses 
for the aged and infirm? A miserable asylum do they offer at the 
best, even where fairly earned by a life of laborious industry; and, 
such as they are, how few can obtain them !” 

In the the article on cheap food and village shops it is remarked, 
“The ultimate object of every plan for promoting frugality amongst 
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the poor should be, not to lower their standard of comfort, or to 
abridge their usual expenditure, but to induce them to select more 
wisely, and to manage more prudently, the articles in which that 
expenditure shall consist. More harm than good may be done by 
the introduction of a cheap diet, unless, at the same time, we can 
inspire those better tastes which will lead the labouring man, instead 
of spending his earnings in useless deleterious luxuries, to regard the 
education of his children, and the decent accommodations of his 
dwelling, as a part of his indispensable outlay.” 

The importance of making a provision during the period of youth 
and health for a season which will inevitably come upon all who 
shall live long enough, ought to be strongly impressed upon every 
one in low circumstances. -The consciousness of having something 
to depend upon when the capability for labour may cease, will give 
tone and vigour to the mind; the depression of spirits attending 
melancholy forebodings, disturbs the healthy functions of the human 
frame and disposes it for the reception of contagious diseases. The 
influence of compound interest upon unremitting small savings, may 
be thus shewn. If only one shilling per week were regularly put 
out to interest at £4 per cent, and the yearly interest added to the 
principal. 








Interest. Interest. Interest, 
£&.s. £. 5, i Oe Bikes 
Ist year 2 12 brought forward 4 14 brought forward 19 1 
2nd—— 5 6 2 10th year 31 .. | 4 18th year 66 3 .. 212 
3rd—— 8 2 4 Illth—— 3416..1 7 I19th—— 71 7..217 
4th—— 11 O.. 8 12th—— 3815 .. 111 20th—— 7616..3 1 
5th——- 14 0... ~ 11 13th— 4218 ..114 9 Qist——~ 8219..3 5 
6th——- 17: 3 13. M4th— +47 4..117 22nd—— 88 6..3 10 
7th— 20 8.. 16 1l15th—— 5113 ..2 1 23rd—— 94 8..3 15 
8th——- 23 16... 19 16th—— 56 6..2 5 24th—— 100 15.. 4 
9th—— 27 7..1 1 I17th— 61 3..2 8 25th—— 104 15 
Carried forward 4 14 Carried forward 19 1 Total Interest 42 1 


The influence of compound interest is shewn by this fact. If the 
person merely saved a shilling per week, without interest, it would 
amount to £2 12s. per annum, and in twenty four years at the same 
rate, only to £62 8s., but by the help of compound interest, we find 
by the above table, that the shilling per week would in the same time 
become £104 15s. ; but ifthe person regularly laid by 3s. per week 
upon the same plan, it would in twenty four years realise £314 5s., 
which at the age of fifty, would be more than sufficient to purchase 
an annuity for life of ten shillings per week or £26 per annum. It 
appears by the table of annuities, that at the age of fifty years, every 
pound sterling of annuity will require about £11 3s. the £26 would 
then require £295, but we have seen that the 3s. per week would 
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produce £314, and thus make the annuity above 10s. 6d. per week, 
supposing a person began at twenty five years of age. At fifty 
five years of age, every pound of annuity would cost only £10. 5s. 
and at sixty only £9. 

The concluding chapters on Home Colonies, Cottage Farms, &c. 
shew, we think, the want of a sufficient acquaintance with agricultural 
subjects: some of the remarks contained in them seem to have too 
strong a leaning towards the doctrines of our modern - Political 
Economists. The benefits of spade husbandry and small farms are 
much too slightly regarded, and we have no doubt but that if the 
author could be made acquainted with more of the facts of the case, 
very different conclusions would be drawn. We have ourselves 
visited some of the colonies in North Holland, and are aware that 
although many of the experiments are flourishing and justify the 
expectations entertained of them, there are several partial and pretty 
extensive failures: but it is of the utmost consequence to investigate 
the causes_of those failures, for unless they can be proved to be 
consequent upon the very nature of the plan, they must not be taken 
as objections to it. The question of what is to become of the children 
- of the cottager, when they grow up,and are of an age to settle in the 
world, is one by no means peculiarly applicable to the class of 
agriculturists ; it is one which, full many a parent, who lives by 
handicraft labour, manufactures, or general trade is equally at a 
loss to resolve, and with regard to the small holdings of land in 
Ireland being the cause of the miserable state of the peasantry 
there, it is. now pretty generally understood that the mischief lies 
far deeper, and we need only refer to Inglis’s Tour in Ireland. 
True tales of the Irish peasantry &c., for more correct information. 


SYRIA, PERSIA, AND GREECE. 


The schools in Syria seem to assume a promising aspect; and 
it is an encouraging fact that the Persian Government has hitherto 
been favourable to the attempts made to circulate religious works, 
and, by special firmans, allow the importation of religious books 
without payment of duty. 

The young king of Greece has declared himself friendly to the 
diffusion of the Scriptures, as well as deeply interested in the system 
of Scriptural education now carrying on in his dominions. 


DUELLING IN RUSSIA. 


We find through the medium of the Paris Papers that advices 
from St. Petersburgh, of the 5th of April, state that Baron de 
Heckeeren, a lieutenant of the Imperial Knight Guards, had been 
sentenced by court-matial to forfeit his rank as an officer in the 
army, together with the title of a Russian nobleman, and to serve as 
a private soldier, for fighting a duel with the chamberlain, Alexander. 
Pushkin, who died of his wound. 


JAMAICA. iy 
NOTICE OF DANIEL WHEELER. 


Letters have been received from our friend Daniel Wheeler, dated 
27th and 28th of sixth month, 1836, from the bay of Waimea, 
Island of Tanai Lat. 23. N. Long. 160. one of the Sandwich Range: 
they were then on the eve of departure for the Friendly Islands. 
He had visited the different stations of the Sandwich Islands, and 
was with his son and the crew of the vessel in good health. The 
accounts are very satisfactory. 


JAMAICA. 
Agricultural Society. 


A late number of the Jamaica Watchman, mentions the formation 
‘of an Agricultural Society at St. Dorothy, on which the Editor ob- 
serves, 

‘We are happy to find that our fellow-colonists are beginning to 
rouse themselves to a proper sense of their own interests, for upon 
their exertions much, if not altogether, of the future prosperity of 
the island depends. Let emulation among our peasantry be excited, 
and agricultural associations be formed in each parish or county, 
for such and other similar purposes, then shall we witness a deci- 
dedly beneficial change effected in the labouring classes. The 
thanks of the island are certainly due to Mr. Atkinson, and the other 
members of the St. Dorothy’s Society.” 

The meeting for the formation of this Society was held the 3rd 
of January, 1837, and amongst the resolutions passed was one, 
‘ That the proposed Society be not confined to objects exclusively 
Agricultural, but be made to embrace all interests connected with 
the welfare of the country and of the labouring and industrious 
classes of the population.’ 

Sir Lionel Smith’s recommendation of working by task has been 
tried with great success on many properties. The apprentices now 
perform in six hours what they formerly took eight hours to do.” 


APPLICATION TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The following extracts from a letter addressed to the British and 
Foreign School Society, prove the importance of endeavouring to 
meet the pressing claims of the negroe, to assistance in the great 
work of Education. The letter is dated Bethephil St. James,’ Sep. 
15th 1836, and signed Walter Dendy. 

** Encouraged by the success of my former application for assis- 
tance from the British and Foreign School Society, for Salter’s Hill 
School, I now apply for a grant of school materials for Bethephil 
School, which has been partially in operation for some time past ; 
the children of the apprentices are instructed two days in the week, 
to them I personally attend. Our school-eroom, fitting up for 120 
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children, is now nearly completed, and I have therefore engaged 4 
suitable person asa master. In a few weeks I hope to have the 
school-room full of children, and that during the whole of the week ; 
our present number is 46.” 

After mentioning the particulars of the building at Salter’s Hill, 
which is not yet completed, he observes, 

“JT had hoped that it would have been finished before this, but in 
this country there is a tedious slowness in all such erections, espe- 
clally in mountain districts, where most of the materials have tobe 
carried some distance upoa the head. J¢ ought to be mentioned to the 
honour of the apprentices in connexion with my station, that they cheer- 
fully and willingly in their own days, gathered together the stones and 
broke them, as well as cut the wood and packed it up for the burning of 
the lime, requisite for building the school-room. 

“It would be well if your society could render us some assistance 
in reference to masters. We could, and would do more in schools 
had we funds upon which we could rely for assistance; but our 
chapels are all in debt. Our school-rooms are built, and school- 
masters engaged without knowing how the expense will be met; 
but, trusting in the good providence of our heavenly Father, and at 
the same time using every exertion in our power, we do hope that 
we shall not be left unsupported by the British public. 

“The education of the negro, at this important crisis in Colonial 
history, appears to be so essentially necessary to the welfare of the 
inhabitants at large in this island, that I conceive it would be highly ~ 
criminal on the part of those whose office it is to watch over and 
endeavour to provide for the moral and spiritual wants of the people, 
to neglect so powerful an engine as the establishment of schools on 
your liberal system, for the benefit of that part of fhe population 
who are rising into life, not as their forefathers, as another man’s 
-goods and chattels, but as free men.” 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Griquatown, a neat village of brick or stone houses, in the Euro- 
pean form, is situated 530 miles N. E. of Cape Town, and is one of 
the oldest and most interesting of the Mission Stations in South 
Africa. It is the centre of various out-stations, and the present 
population of the district is 5000, composed of Griquas, Behuanas, 
and Bushmen, all of whom acknowledge Captain Waterboer as their 
chief, and Jook up to him for counsel and protection. The Mission- 
ary Reports state that a growing desire for Divine things is mani- 
fested; and the revival of religion which had been going forward 
for some time, still maintains its force. 

Perceiving its beneficial effect on temper and habit, the people 

are daily becoming more sensible of the importance of education 
both for themselves and their children, and more desirous of receiv- 
ing instruction, The infant school, in which there are 80 children, 
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seems to be especially prized; and the system elicits their highest 
approbation and attention: preparations are making for establishing 
infant schools at the Out-stations. In the day schools there are 
about 600 scholars under instruction ; and a sewing school for girls 
is well attended. 

From the temper and spirit of the population, its mode of govern- 
ment, geographical situation, and relative position with regard to 
tribes and nations, extending into the interior of Africa, it may be 
expected, under Divine favour, to contribute Jargely to the social 
improvement and evangelization of that benighted land. 

The previously recognized relations subsisting between the Gri- 
qua nation and the colony of the cape have been strictly defined in 
a late treaty, founded on principles of justice and humanity. This 
amicable connexion with the government promises materially to 
promote the prosperity of the people, and to increase the respect 
paid to them by their less civilized neighbours. 

At Namaquas the schools have made considerable progress. Two 
day schools contain 62 children; and one sabbath school the same 
number, 26 boys and 386 girls; and from several stations in these 
remote regions there is intelligence of ‘“‘some unexpected blessing, 
some heart-cheering step in advance!” ; 


MEDICAL CLUB AT BRACKLEY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
(From the Northampton Herald. ) 


The first annual meeting took place on the 8th of December, 1836, 
when the most satisfactory progress was reported. This club was 
formed on the Ist of November, 1835, and there are now nearly 600 
free members belonging to it. It is on the principle of a dispensary, 
but admits honorary members, who act as a committee, mediating 
between the medical gentlemen and the poor. The medical gentle- 
men who attend the club have given it every encouragement; the 
resident’ gentlemen and farmers have most of them also given it 
their assistance. There is one most valualle rule in this club that 
is seldom in a dispensary, by which every labourer who subscribes 
has all his children under ten years of age attended gratis. 


BRITISH MAIZE. 


The following letter from the writer of the article on Indian Corn 
in our numbers at pages 96 and 157, is addressed to the Editor. 
Some very fine plants were produced in the colony at Lindfield 
this last year, notwithstanding the season was so very unfavourable, 


April 28th, 1837. 


“J called at your house last night, to tell you the result of last 
year’s experiment on British Maize. ‘Ten rods sown for a seed crop 
yielded two bushels and a quarter of seed: only seven rods were 
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occupied with the Indian corn. (The other three rods served td 
give space, and afforded early potatoes and mangel wurzel. The 
amount of green food was about 1510lb. In another experiment 
of thirty feet by thirty, drawing 14 alternate rows for green food, | 
and leaving the remaining 16 rows for a seed crop after the requisite 
thinning for green food, the gross weight of corn amounted to 8421Ib., 
yielding a bushel of seed, and 910lb. of green food. The seed 
amounts to three fourths of the gross weight of the ear. The 
weight of prime seed is 60lb. to the bushel: of seed of a second 
quality from 50 to 55lb. The latter answers well for a green crop, 
the former for a seed crop; both make good meal. A small por- 
tion of the shelled corn unfit for seed, viz. in the first experiment 
(sown north and south) 104lb. out of 18741b., and in the second 
(sown east and west) 54lb. out of 84jlb., converted into meal, 
and sprinkled with water, and mingled with chaff cut from the 
coarsest straw of the maize, proved highly sustaining food for cattle. 
Cattle ranging in fine meadows will not eat the maize as green food, 
but penned or tied up they soon get accustomed to it, and speedily 
prefer it. It may seem wasteful to sow a pint of shelled corn in a 
drill of thirty yards; but in fact it is not so, for a pint of the very 
best seed of maize will weigh one pound; but this one pound will 
return from 9 to 14 pints of shelled corn, besides from 50 to 7Olb. 
of green food, and also the straw which is applicable to many pur- 
poses. 1 am of opinion that with amanagement which may be easily 
acquired, and with small expense of labour, that from 30 to 40 
bushels of seed, and from 30,000 to 40,000lb. of green food per 
acre may be obtained. A kiln ora drying room of a very simple 
construction will remove the difficulty of drying the ears sufficiently 
for stacking, and the drying room will convert the green crop ‘ito 
the most perfect fodder; but my chief purpose of sowing maize 
is to obtain the green crop, which will answer in every part of the 
British Isles. The one acre man for whom I sow, has no difficulty 
with his seed or fodder, for mine was suspended and exposed to all 
the inclemencies of this unfavourable winter, and yet it has served 
both these purposes. Perhaps the difference of our success may 
have arisen from my greater attention to the perfect germination of 
the seed, for it is submersed for 12, 24, or 36 hours before it is 
sown, and if the ground be dry, each drill is watered at the time of 
sowing. Wishing your benevolent purpose to be blessed with the 
most perfect success, I remain in every thing relating to agriculture, 
except that wish, 
Aw Tora. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR THE CARE OF COLOURED ORPHANS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


This Association called the “Shelter,” composed of members of 
the Society of Friends, have published their first Annual Report, 
which gives a pleasing account of the progress of the Institution. 

Through the course of the last year, the superintending and 
occasional Committees have invariably reported the satisfactory 
process of their domestic affairs, conducted by four confidential 
females, who fill the several stations of Matron, Teacher, Nurse and 
Assistant; and they are gratified to observe the progressive improve- 
ment of their infantile pupils. 

It is customary for the whole family to retire into the School 
Room soon after breakfast, to attend at reading a portion of the 
Holy Scriptures; then the small children are left at liberty to 
amuse themselves while the older classes are employed in household 
service, until school opens at nine o’elock, to close at twelve. Din- 
ner and subsequent relaxation fill upthe interval between twelve and 
two oclock; when school re-commences, and continues from two 
and an half to three hours. 

On the first-day of the week, many of the scholars are taken toa 
place of worship in the morning, and they are all assembled im the 
afternoon, when one of their Governesses reads to them in the Bible, 
and sometimes instructive passages are selected from other books 
adapted to the occasion. 

The Shelter is still located in Sassafras Street, No. 300; the house 
is too small for the comfortable accommodation of an increasing 
family, forty children were inmates of it at the close of the past year, 
but arrangements are making to enlarge the premises.. Benjamin 
H. Warder, a member of the religious Society of Friends, offered to 
present to the institution alot of ground, having a front of eighty 
feet on Thirteenth, above Callowhill street. This liberal bounty 
was accepted by the Association with an unanimous and grateful 
acknowledgment. 

‘We are now in possession” the Garities observe, “of a site 
to found a permanent Shelter upon, but the acquisition will remain 
dormant, until the board shall be furnished with the means of im« 
proving the property. However diffident we may feel of succeeding, 
to an extent sufficient to render the anticipated benefit available, we 
can do no more, and justice to our dependents forbids ‘us to do less, 
than to explain our situation, and submit the event to a compassion- 
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ate, and an effluent community: unto whose patronage ‘The Associ- 
ation for the care of coloured Orphans,’ never have applied in vain.” 


iz ABORIGINES, 
~ In the former .umbers of this work, as will be seen by the index 

to the volume for 1835-6; we have called the attention of our sub- 

scribers to the deplorable condition of the Aborigines of our own 

and other colonies, we have now the great pleasure of announcing 

the recent formation of a society with the title of the “British and 

Foreign Aborigines’ Society,” which has stated its objects, and the 

nature of its proposed exertions in the following address. 

“Tt is a Melancholy fact that the intercourse of Europeans with 
the uncivilised Aboriginal Tribes has, in almost all cases, been cha- 
racterized by injustice on the one side, and suffering on the other. 
By fraud and violence, Europeans have usurped immense tracts of 
native territory, paying no regard to the rights of the inhabitants. 
In close alliance with the process of usurpation, has been that of 
extermination, which has already been carried to an incredible 
extent. In some cases the work of destruction is already complete, 
while in others it has made, and is still making, the most fearful 
advances. There is scarcely atribe that has had communication with 
what are called the civilized nations which is not the worse for the 
intercourse. European diseases and vices have been so deeply in- 
grafted, that the extinction of the native races cannot be far distant, 
if measures be not speedily taken to check the growth of these evils. 

It is, however, satisfactory that the desire to improve the religious, 
moral, and political condition of mankind, keeps pace with the increas- 
ing intellectual freedom of our native country. We,asa nation, have 
net only sought to loosen the mental bondage of our own countrymen 
by the establishment ofschools and the removal of many barriers to reli- 
gious and intellectual improvement, but we have struggled to establish 
the liberties of man in our colonial possessions, by the abolition of 
negro slavery. Societies have also been established for the diffusion 
of Christianity, among ignorant and idolatrous nations, and much 
good has resulted from their labours. But, although these efforts 
have been made to benefit the slave population and aboriginal tribes, 
we can as yet be scarcely said to know the extent of our duties to- 
wards the uncivilized races of our fellow men. The Missionary 
Societies are established on such principles and for such objects as 
prevent them from interfering, except on particular occasions, with 
the civil and political condition of the natives. ‘They have however, 
Jong felt the importance of protecting the natural rights and promot- 
ing the civilization of those communities, for whom they provide the 
constant administration of Sacred Truth.—Tue Britisu anp ForEIen 
Aszoricines Protection Society has been formed for these purposes. 

THE FIRST OBJECT OF THE SOCIETY WILL BE TO COLLECT AUTHEN- 

TIC INFORMATION CONCERNING THE CHARACTER, HABITS, AND WANTS _ 


kg * 
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OF THE UNCIVILIZED TRIBES, AND ESPECIALLY THOSE IN OR NEAR 
THE Eritish Cotonies. Our present knowledge is for the most 
part confined to the imperfect notices of travellers, who with nume- 
rous admirable exceptions, have devoted so little attention to the 
subject, or have been so much biassed by prejudice, as to forbid 
full dependence on their opinions. Further evidence will, conse- 
quently, in many cases be required, before efficient measures can be 
adopted to relieve the condition and to promote the civilization of 
the several communities. The Society has therefore commenced its 
‘operations by the election of Corresponding Members, the number 
of whom will, from time to time, be increased; and by the informa- 
tion they give, and that derived from other sources, the future pro- 
ceedings of the Society will be in a great measure regulated. 

It Is NOT, HOWEVER, SUFFICIENT THAT THE SOCIETY ALONE 
SHOULD BE IN POSSESSION OF ACCURARE INFORMATION. ONE oF ITS 
MOST IMPORTANT DUTIES WILL BE TO COMMUNICATE IN CHEAP PUBs= 
LICATIONS THOSE DETAILS WHICH MAY EXCITE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CLASSES, AND THUS ENSURE THE EXTENSION OF CORRECT OPINIONS. 

It is probable that some cases may be brought under the attention 
of the society in which the interference of the legislature may be 
required, and it will then be necessary to appeal to the Government, 
or to Parliament, for the relief of those who, as natives of our colo- 
nies, have a right to the protection of British laws. The distinctions 
which have been drawn between the . privileges and immunities of 
the settler and of the native must be removed. Nor will this, it is 
anticipated, be difficult of accomplishment, for the enquiries recently 
made by the House of Commons afford a prospect that the political 
and social injustice so long suffered by the Aborigines will soon 
receive the attention of an enlightened government. 

To obtain justice for the natives by an improved administration 
of law, is now the Socicty’s principal object. But it hopes to da 
more than this, by its efforts to convince European settlers that 
they will better consult their own interests by conciliatory conduct 
towards the native inhabitants, -than by any measures of opprese 
sion and viclence. 

The plans to be adopted by the Society for the benefit of the 
native tribes in existing colonies, will depend upon the circumstances 
in which they may be found; but in the event of the formation of 
new settlements, every effort will be made to secure the rights of 
the natives. The principles of the illustrious William Penn are as 
wise as they are just :—for the purchase of land is a safer as well as 
a better title, than the acquisition thereof by fraud or force, and its 
maintenance by oppression and bloodshed. 

The Committee cannot, however, too strongly impress upon the 
public mind the determination of the Society to be governed in all 
its measures by the fact, that the complete Civilization and the real 
Happiness of Man can never be secured by any thing less than the 
diffusion of Christian Principles. 
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The Committee of the “British and Foreign Aborigines’ Protee- 
tion Society,” have offered a prize of £50, given by one of their 
members, for the best Essay on The present state of the uncivilized 
and defenceless tribes ; the causes which have led to the diminution of 
their numbers, and their debased condition; and the best means of pro- 
tecting them, and of promoting their advancement. 

A motto is to be attached to each Essay. A letter, enclosing the - 
name of the author, and indorsed with the motto, must also be for- 
warded, and will be returned unopened to the unsuccessful Candi» 
dates. 

The Essays, addressed to the Secretaries, must be delivered on 
or before the 3lst of December next, to Mr. W. Orr, Publisher, 
Paternoster Row. 

(Signed, ) 
T, FOWELL BUXTON, M.P. President. 
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REGULATIONS. 


I, Tue Ossecr.—The object is to assist in protecting and pro- 
moting the advancement of defeuceless or uncivilized Tribes. 


Il. Tue Memsers.—The Members shall be of two classes, Ore 
dinary and Honorary. A subscriptioa of One Guinea a year, or 
a Donation of £10, shall constitute an Ordinary Member. An 
Honorary Member shall be elected by a Majority of the Committee. 


Ill, Tus Directrion.—The business of the Society shall be 
transacted by a Committee of at least Twenty-four Members ex- 
clusive of the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and Secretaries, 
each of whom shall be allowed a vote. This body shall have the 
entire control of the affairs of the Society, and the disposal of its 
Funds, for the attainment of its objects. 


1V. Meetincs.—The Committee shall meet at least once oven 
month, and Four Members shall be a quorum. 

The General Meetings shall be held annually in London, in the 
month of May, and ofiener, if necessary, to choose a Committee, 
Treasurer, Secretaries, and Collector; and to receive Reports, and 
deliberate on what further steps may best promote the object of the 
Society. 


V. Locat Assoctarions.—-The formation of Branch Associations 
shall be promoted both at home and abroad: anda regular Corres- 
pondence maintained with them by the Parent Society. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SCRIPTURES IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE, &c, 

We are cheered by hearing continued accounts of the Christian 
labours of our excellent friends’the Courtois, of Toulouse, to whom 
the Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society report a 
supply of Bibles and Testaments having been forwarded in the 
- Spanish and Italian languages, as well as in the French, interesting 
applications for the Scriptures, having been made both from Spain 
and Italy. ‘It is delightful to witness,” the Committee observe, 
“the continued zeal of these friends, amidst much discouragement, 
and not less delightful to behold that,in some instances at least, they 
have reason to believe that their labours are not in vain in the Lord. 
Their efforts: have been extended to their own quarter of France, 
to emigrants embarking to Monte Video, to parts of Spain, and to 
the northern shore of Africa.” They write, 

** Allow us to express to you how deeply grateful we are to your 
most precious co-operation in sending to our agents in the north of 
Africa, the Bibles and New Testaments they have wanted: not 
only has your brotherly and Christian interest been a great encour- 
agement to us, but it has been most indispensable. To what would 
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the preaching of the good news of the gospel serve, if the holy 
Scriptures were not spread? and how little prospect of success to 
any extent would there be, if they were not possessed and read ! 
Many poor, forlorn, and neglected soldiers have reaped and are 
reaping comfort from those Bibles and Testaments we have been 
able, through your liberality, to place in the hospitals and barracks; 
sixty children are every day reading in the holy volume, and en- 
tirely brought up under a Christian influence. We likewise trust, 
that many of the Bibles and New Testaments, bought by the persone 
of so many nations, who frequent Algiers, will not be lost.” 

The distribution of the Scriptures, by means of Colporteurs and 
others, employed by these zealous young men, is very extensive. 


During its three years’ labour, the Colporteurs Society at this 
place, (see p. 283 of our last volume) has brought 2,200 copies of 
the Scriptures into circulation in Alsace; and though the expense 
of this distribution in supporting the Colporteurs has amounted to 
double the price of the copies disposed of, they have the satisfaction 
of knowing, that by means of this sacrifice, the sacred volume‘has 
been introduced into many a secluded village and hamlet, which, 
without the means of these useful agents, would, most probably, 
have been Jeft unsupplied. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Mission College at Basle with 
upwards of forty students, the. Missionary Sactety, with stations in 
Persia, India, and on the Gold Coast of Africa; the School Masters” 
Society, Colporteur’s Society, &c., are all Itberally supported and 
prosperous, 


VALLEYS OF PIEDMONT. 


Through the instrumentality of the diligent aud devoted labours — 
of Colonel Beckwith, eighty schools, small and great, have been 
established among the fifteen parishes of the Waldenses, now com- 
prising about 20,000 inhabitants, and an improving work is evidently 
going forward there, 


IMPEDIMENTS TO THE PROGRESS OF EBUCATION IN THE EAST. 


Whilst we have to rejoice in the successful efforts now making to 
revive Christianity on the Northern shores of Africa, we lament to 
see the spirit of persecution prevailing in some of those regions where 
the blessed truths of the gospel were first promulgated ; and this 
persecution arises amongst the professors of the religion of Christ. 
The following communication to the British and Foreign School Soci- 
ety, gives a painful view of the efforts of the Greek Eccles iastics 
to suppress education throughout the Turkish Empire ; amongst the 
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Turks themselves however the cause is advancing, and at Constanti- 
nople and other places they are increasing in liberality of mind and 
desire of knowledge. 


Boujah, near Smyrna, Sep. 21st, 1836. 


“Two of your annual circulars, one of 1834, and the other of 
August, 1835, which reached me, with a copy of your report, of the 
16th of June last, are lying before me. As your friend, Mr. Benja- 
min Barker, has been in the habit of transmitting to you proceedings 
of our School operations, in this part of the world, | have delayed 
writing to you for a considerable time. But having had to sustain 
here a severe persecution from the Greek priests, against our schools, 
which has ended alas! in their entire destruction, I thought it proper 
to apprise you of this state of things, and forward to you some 
pamphlets, which have been published in defence of the Missionaries 
and their schools. This persecution has broke out at Syra, and 
spread throughout the Turkish empire,—wherever Greeks and 
Missionaries are to be found. It spread to Syria, even where the 
Sultan has little to say at present, and has been felt likewise at the 
Ionian Islands. In Greece, however where government protected 
the Missionary Schools, they are still proceeding, but in Turkey they 
are closed. 

In Greece they are still going on publishing pamphlets and news- 
paper articles against us. They have said the vilest things against 
us, that can well be written, and have left no stone unturned to rouse 
the populace against us. But we trust the Lord will bring good out 
of this evil, The fire has been glowing under the embers all the 
winter, but they could not find any opportunity to commence till an 
infamous pamphlet, printed at Paris, and published at Syra, opened 
the way. The two Greek pamphlets are written against this Syra 
one. Before this persecution I had nine Greek schools in Smyrna, 
and its environs, containing about 650 children; three cf them were 
Infant Schools. The whole business of education is now placed in 
the hands of the priests; in every large village or town there exists 

“an ‘ Ecclesiastical Committee.’ ) 

They have rejected all our Books—not even the Scriptures are 
found in their schools, nor will they receive them. What they will 
do, we cannot say. ‘They have published two little elementary books 
in Smyrna, which are all they have. We only wonder how the 
people can so tamely submit to such a proceeding, after having 
witnessed for the last six years, the steady progress of their children 
in every branch of useful learning. , You will be grieved to see that’ 
they have burned and torn up the Holy Scriptures, as well as other 
books. In Brusa, (in ancient Bithynia,) they burnt upwards of six 
hundred books, Scriptures, and all—before the church, while people 
came out of the church. In Vourlah they have done the same, and 
in several other places. While the Turks are makinga fair beginning 
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in education, the Greeks retreat! I had a very interesting account 
the other day of a Turkish examination of the Sultan’s School at 
Constantinople. But they do not yet receive any part of the Holy 
Scriptures; the attention of myself and colleague the Rev. P. Tjill- 
stodt, is now directed towards the Turks, we have already composed 
four elementary books for them: two of them have already been 
printed at our Society’s press at Malta. 

Thus I have given you a hasty outline of the state of things here 
as it regards School operations, I have heard with pleasure that 
you have sent cut a Mistress to Alexandria.* I hope she will have 
good success. If I was not afraid that your funds might prevent 
you, I wovld ask for a female teacher for Smyrna. Indeed a master 
and mistress would find employment here, among the poorer sort of © 
Evropean parentage, and more liberal Greeks and Catholics. Please 
think of this subject. 

I would beg you to give my thanks to the Committee for forwarding 
their reports to me.” 

Yours, &c. J. A. Jetter. 


The above account is corroborated by other authorities: one of 
the Missionaries at Smyrna, J. B. Adger, mentions that he had 
opened a school for American girls, and in a week had collected 40; 
but a party was soon formed, which appealed to the pride of the 
nation, as not being so poor as to need a stranger to come and 
provide a free school for them. The expenses incurred were in 
consequence defrayed by them, and the school taken into their own 
hands. Still,” he observes, ‘our school may do a great deal of 
good. It will be a girls’ school, provided with desks, and seats, and 
cards, altogether different from any girls’ schocl which they have 
ever had before. We can visit it, with proper discretion; and 
furnish them with books, and give them other suitable aid. It has 
cost and will cost us nothing. And if it does not do well, we shall 
‘be invited by our friends among them, in the course of a very short 
time to open another school.” 


INSTITUTION FOR BENEFITING THE FOULAH TRIBES. 


Some difficulties having arisen in obtaining the large tract of land 
projected for the extension of the Foulah Settlement, in western 
Africa, the Committee have turned their attention to the cultivation 
of Macarthy Island. The following information from a circular 
recently published explains their views. 

“The Committee had hoped that the land, mentioned in thetr for- 
mer Report, would, ere this, have been purchased; and that the 
Foulahs might have been securely settled on it. But they have now 


—* Our Correspondent here refers to Miss Halliday, who was trained at the 
Central School, prior to her setting out for Alexandria, under the patronage of the 
Ladies’ Society for promoting Education in the East. 


> 
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reason to believe, that, owing to various circumstances, it cannot be 
bought: it is, however affirmed, that sufficient may be attained for 
the accomplishment of their object by the payment of a small annual 
rent. This would gain the protection of the Native Chiefs who own 
the ground ; a circumstance essential to the preservation of life and 
property. 

“The Committee are of opinion, that it would bea great and mani- 
fold benefit to confer on the Heathen, (when they are instructed in 
‘the great truths of the gospel,) some of the leading implements and 
arts of civilized society., Can there be an individual who would say, 
It would be well to leave them to invent the harrow, the plough, or + 
the machine for separating the cotton from the seed, or the mill ; 
and to learn, by the revolution of years, and by tedious and circuit- 
ous experiments, the most advantageous methods of tilling the 
ground, and of furnishing themselves with the necessaries of life? Is 
it not rather an imperative duty, to take them by the hand, and 
give them at once the decided advantages of our own important 
discoveries 2” 

In full harmony with these views, your Committee think that 
prompt and decisive measures should be adopted to bring the 600 
acres of land already obtained, to the best account, for the general 
advantage of the Mission. They are informed that the low parts 
of Macarthy Island form excellent rice-grounds; and the higher parts 
will produce corn, cotton, ground-nuts, arrow-root, ginger, spices, 
and beautiful indigo. 

Effectually to accomplish this plan, the following agents would, 
perhaps be necessary :—a blacksmith, a carpenter and joiner, a wea- 
ver and spinner, a gardener, a person acquainted with machinery, 
and afarmer to superintend the whole. _ And the following machines 
and implements would be wanting: —a wind or corn mill, machines 
for cleaning rice and cotton and for pressing oil out of nuts, one or 
two saw mills, spinning wheels, weaving utensils, lathes, and carpen- 
ters’, shipwrights’ and blacksmiths’ tools. 

As the Missionaries cannot be expected to undertake the accom- 
plish.nent of such a work—for it would necessarily divide their 
attention from their peculiar duties—the importance of a Committee 
to carry the scheme into effect evidently arises out of this circum- 
stance; in other words—an Institution to benefit the converted 
Aborigines of Western Africa, with a special regard to the Foulah 
Tribe, and the Liberated Africans, located in and near Macarthy 


Island. 


EFFORTS TO IMPROVE THE CONDITION OF THE COLOURED POPULATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


A number of Friends, whose attention has been directed to the 
neglected condition of the Coloured people and their descendents, 
and the propriety of taking some measures which, under the blessing 
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of Divine Providence, might tend to promote their welfare and im- 
provement, recently met in Philadelphia, and after a free interchange 
of sentiment, united in the opinion that the period had arrived when 
it would be proper to make an effort for the atrainment of this object. 

Should sufficient funds for the purpose be procured, it is designed 
to obtain a farm in the vicinity of the city, where a portion of the 
day shall be spent by the childrem, under the care of suitable super- 
intendents and teachers, in acquiring school -learning, and a part also 
in agricultural or mechanical labour, by which they may be trained 
to industry and obtain a knowledge of some useful trade or business. 

Richard Humphréys, late of Philadelphia, bequeathed a sum of 
money to trustees, with the benevolent intention of promoting 
the establishment of such an institution; and although it is inadequate 
for carrying out the plan he has suggested, tlie benefits which it pro- 
mises to confer on the African race, will doubtless procure for it the 
cordial and liberal support of Friends. 

In a circular, to which several signatures are attached, it is stated, 
‘‘ When we consider the hardships and cruelties to which this poor 
people have been subjected for two centuries, in which our whole 
country is implicated; that many of them laboured to promote the 
comfort and interest of our ancestors, who held them in bondage, or 
made them but very small pecuniary compensation for their services ; 
that they and we are the children of the same Universal Parent, and 
alike the object of his regard and care, the claim they have upon our 
sympathies and aid, as a people torn from their native soil by their 
oppressors, is strong and touching. The present appears to be a 
favorable opportunity for uniting the energies of Friends in the pro- 
motion and support of an undertaking which holds out a rational and 
well founded prospect of essentially benefiting the coloured popu- 
lation, by educating them in habits of industry and economy, imbuing 
their minds with sound principles, and useful knowledge, and thus 
preparing them to be helpful to each other, and to become useful 
and peaceable citizens. 

In the notice of the proposed constitution of the Society, which is 
to be stiled ‘* The African Institute ;” the objects of the Association 
are thus stated. 

“We believe that the most successful method of elevating the mo- 
ral and intellectual-character of the descendants of Africa, as well as 
of improving their social condition, is to extend to them the benefits 
of a good education, and to instruct them in the knowledge of some 
useful trade or business, whereby they may be enabled to. procure a 
comfortable livelihood by their own industry; and through these 
- means to prepare them for fulfilling the various duties of domestie 
and social life, with reputation and fidelity, as good citizens and pious 
men.” A number of persons, members of the Religious . Society 
of Friends, have associated for the purpose of promoting these de- 
sirable objects, and articles are adopted for the constitution of the 
Society. writ 
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Sir James Harvey, who has recently gone out governor, evinced, 
during his residence in England considerable iaterest in the cause of 
education, and from the following paragraph in his speech to the 
Provincial Legislature on the 24th of January 1837, we are prepared 
to expect some important results. 

** With reference to education, which, though last in the order of 
my notice, is far from being so in my estimation of its importance ; 
(after congratulating the colony upon the possession of an Establish- 
ment created by its own liberality, where its youth can receive 
instruction in the higher branches,) I would remark, that in the 
present day, a competent degree of elementary education is not only 
the gift which parents, however humble their circumstances, would 
most wish to confer upon their children, but may be regarded as 
almost a necessity, happily imposed upon us by the advanced condi- 
tion ofsociety in this respect, in the older countriesof Europe. The 
obligation, therefore, appears to attach, with peculiar force, to the 
Legislature of every young and rising Colony, to grant such aid as may 
be necessary for placing this inestimable gift within the reach of all, 
upon terms such as their means may enable them to afford—and 
in inviting you to consider how far some practical improvement may 
not be introduced into the system upon which your district and local 
Schools are at present conducted (whether by connecting them with 
the Central Academy as a ‘ Normal School,’ for the instruction of the 
teachers themselves ; whether by raising both the stipends and the 
standard of qualification of the teachers, even at the expense of a 
reduction of their numbers, or by any other well considered plan,) I 
venture to believe that the invitation will be met by a corresponding 
feeling on your part, of the great importance of the subject, upon 
which it only remains for me to assure you, that I will receive, with 
the sincere desire of being enabled to give effect to your wishes with 
His Majesty’s Government, any suggestions which you may be 
pleased to make to me relative to the appropriation of the funds 
raised under a recent Provincial Statute for the general purposes 
of Education.” 

As our attention is thus directed towards a quarter which has not 
often attracted much notice, we shall give some account of it trom 
Rees’s Cyclopedia. 

‘Prince Edward’s Island, Latitude of Charlette Town 46°, 14. N. 
- Longitude 62°. 56”. west, is situated near the coast of Nova Scotia, 
m the gulf of St. Tanase and is remarkable for a colony of High- 
Jand emigrants from Scotland, settled there by the Earl of Selkirk 
in 1803. 

The settlers, to the number of 800 persons of all ages reached the 
Island in August, 1803; the spot selected upon the coast was almost 
desert, - being separated by anarm of the sea, and an interval of 
several miles from any older settlement. Before the middle of 
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September the people were dispersed upon their separate lots, 
which were laid out in such a manner that four or five families built 
their hamlets in a little knot together. This social plan of settle- 
ment resembled their style of hving j in their native country; they 
were allowed to purchase in fee simple, and toa certain extent on 
credit. From 100 to 500 acres were allowed to each family at a 
moderate price, which they were not required to pay in full before 
the third or fourth year of their possession. Every assistance in 
provisions was likewise a loan under strict obligations of repayment 
with interest. They constructed their first houses upon the model 
of those of the American woodmen; Lord Selkirk returned to the 
settlement twelve months after. He found the settlers engaged in 
securing their harvest; their crop of potatoes would alone have been. 
sufficient for their entire support. Round the different hamlets, the 
extent of land in cultivation was, at an average, in the proportion of 
two acres to each able working hand, and several boats had been | 
built, by means of which a considerable supply of fish had been ob- 
tained. ‘The farther progress of the Colonists, was left to their own 
guidance. 


RETURN OF JOSEPH STURGE FROM THE WEST INDIES. 
' Notice of the Apprenticeship System. 


Most of our readers are probably aware of the return of our: 
friend Joseph Sturge, from his visit to the West Indies: his inte- 
resting, but appalling details of the continuance of Slavery, under a 
milder name, would also come to the knowledge of many, through 
the medium of a meeting, consisting of nearly two thousand persons, 
convened in the Friends’ Meeting House, Devonshire House, London, 
for the purpose of making known the result of his late investigations, 
andarousing public attention to the subject. Mournful indeed are the 
consequences attendant on the apprenticeship system, and earnestly 
do they plead with us for renewed exertions to stem this almost 
overwhelming torrent of evil. 

The following is the resolution rari passed at the ali@ye 
meeting: 

“Our Friend, J. Sturge, has at this time communicated to this 
Meeting much interesting and affecting information respecting the 
existing state of the population of our West India Colonies, and of 
the continued oppression and degradation under.which the negroes 
are still suffering. We learn from these statements that the appren- 
ticeship system, which was professedly enacted to prepare the slave 
for freedom, has altogether failed in that object, and that the pro- 
visions of the Imperial Act have been flagrantly violated. 

‘This Meeting, therefore, feels itself called upon to use all its 
influence with the British public to demand the termination of the 
apprenticeship at the earliest possible period.”’ 
~ 'T. Price in his “ Slavery in America,” has the followng forcible 
remarks ; : 
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The working of the apprenticeship system in our colonies, has — 
fully justified the fears and predictions of the abolitionists. It has 
proved one of the most bungling and wretched pieces of legislation 
which human folly ever devised, ot only serves to corroborate the 
general principle, that there is no safe or prudent medium between 
right and wrong.—When slavery was acknowledged to be a crime, 
freedom—fall, entire, and lastin ng, ought to have. been instantly 
conceded. But instead of this, a miserable attempt was made to 
conciliate the despot at the expense of his victim.” 

In a pamphlet lately published, entitled, ‘A Narrative of Events 
since the first of August 1834, by James Williams, an apprenticed 
Labourer in Jamaica. J. Rider, 14 Bartholomew Close, price Six- 
pence,’ an authentic account is given of the horrible and varied 
eruelties practised under the present system. This poor man’s 
case came under the immediate notice of Joseph Sturge, by whom he 
was released and brought to England, The narrative was carefully 
taken down from the lips of the narrator, and Joseph Sturge has in 
his possession a document, signed by six members of a Christian 
ehurch, who had all known James Williams for several years, and 
in that document they bear testimony to his character for veracity. 

In conclusion the Editor observes, 

“ Horrible and afflicting as is this picture of negro-sufferi ing, sincethe 
pretended Abolitionof Slavery ; it bears the strong impress of self- 
evident truth and fidelity; additional and corroborative evidence, 
however, will not be wanting in proper season, shewing that this is 
but a sample of the general system—that cruelties and atrocities in 
various forms and modifications are now being perpetrated through- 
' out several of our larger colonies. 

‘Tet it not be forgotten, that the people of. England have paid 
twenty millions for the abolition of slavery, and that a large amount 
is still being annually drawn from the public revenue, for the sup- 
port of more than one hundred stipendiary magistrates ! 

“Yet, notwithstanding this costly—this monstrous sacrifice of 
British treasure, the object for which that sacrifice was made hasnever 
been attained—slavery has not been abolished—it exists with unmi- 
tigated rigour, inits most ferocious, revolting, and loathsome aspect. 

* Cruelties unheard of—unthought of in the worst days of slavery, 
are now being “ heaped like burning coals” on the heads of the long 
suffering, and patiently enduring sons and daughters of Africa. 

* And will the people of England look tamely on, and accede to 
this as the fruition of their benevolent desires? Will they calmly 
brook the glaring insult offered—the treacherous fraud practised 
by the open and flagitious violation of a solemn compact? And will 
the people of England permit the deeply injured, the helpless, the 
unoffending negro, still to remain the victim of such accumulated 
misery and brutal outrage? 

* No! It must not be—the voice of justice, humanity and religion: 
sternly demands that effectual steps be taken to secure full and im< 
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mediate retribution ;—we ask not the disgorgement of the misapplied 
twenty millions, but we demand the fulfilment of the bond—the ran- 
som has been paid, but the captive is still retained in his galling 
fetters. 

‘There is but one remedy—half measures are worse than useless 
—it requires but a single, brief, simultaneous and energetic move~ 
ment, and the struggle is over. Immediately re-organize your 
Anti-slavery Societies—let the country be aroused—and let the peo- 
“ple, with one voice, instruct their representatives peremptorily to 
demand the instant, the unconditional, and the everlasting anni- 
hilation of the accursed system.” 

We are glad to find that seven gentleman have put down their 
names for £100 each, for promoting the cause of the abolition of 
slavery. ‘ 

A Select Committee has been appointed in the house of Commons, 
‘to inquire into the working of the apprenticeship system in the 
colonies, the condition of the apprentices and emancipated negroes, 
and the laws and regulations affecting them; and also the state of 
education of the negroes in the colonies.” — 


SLAVERY IN THE UNITED SIATES. 


The Vermont Telegraph states that ‘ The following advertisement 
was published in The Newbern (North Carolina) Spectator, of De- 
cember 2nd, 1836 :— 

‘‘ ADVERTISEMENT—200 Dotitars Rewarp.—Ran away from the 
subscriber, about three years ago, a certain negro man, named Ben, 
commonly known by the name of Ben Fox. He is about five feet 
five or six inches high, chunky made, yellow complexion, and had 
but one eye. Also one other negro, by the name of Rigdon, who 
ran away on the 8th ofthis month. He is stout made, tall and very 
black, with large lips. 

“IT will give the reward of 100 dollars for each, of the above ne- 
groes, to be delivered to me or confined in the gaol of Lenoir or 
Jones county, OR FOR THE KILLING OF THEM, so that I can see them, 
Masters of vessels and all others are cautioned against harbouring 
employing, or carrying them away, under the penalty of the law. 


“W. D. COBB.” 


“Nov. 12th, 1836.” 
For the killing of them so that he can see them. 
The justices of the peace, as will appear from the following notice, 
which accompanies the advertisement, are determined, as far as they 
ean, to gratify this amiable longing after blood :— 


‘State of North Carolina, Lenoir County. 
“Whereas, complaint hath been this day made to us, two of the 
justices of the peace for the said county, by William D. Cobb, of 
Jones county, that two negro slaves belonging to him, named Ben, 
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commonly known by the name of Ben Fox, and Rigdon, have ab- 

sented themselves from their said master’s service, and are lurking’ 
about in the counties of Lenoir and Jones, conimitting acts of felony. 

These are, in the name of the state, to command the said slaves’ 
forthwith to surrender themselves, and return home to their said 

master. And we do hereby require the Sheriff of the said county of 

Lenoir to make diligent search and pursuit after the above-mention- 

ed slaves, and they having been fiund, to apprehend and secure, so 

that they may be conveyed to their said master, or otherwise dispos- 

ed of as the law directs. And the said Sheriff is hereby empowered 

to raise and take with him such force of the said county as he shall 

think fit for the apprehension of said slaves. And we do hereby, by 

virtue of an Act of the Assembly of this state concerning slaves and 

servants, intimate and declare, if the said slaves donot surrender 

themselves and return home to their master immediately after the 

publication of these presents, that any person may kill and destroy 

the said slaves by such means as he or they think fit, without accusation 

or impeachment of any crime or offence for so doing, or without incurring 

any penalty or forfeiture thereby. 

** Given under our hands and seals this 12th November, 1836. 


“B, COLEMAN, J. P. (Seal.) 
“JAS. JONES, J. P. (Seal.) 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The despatches just received by the Colonization Commissioners 
for South Australia from their surveyor-general, Colonel Light, 
possess great. interest. A harbour has been found on the eastern 
coast of Gulph St. Vincent more extensive, safe, and beautiful than 
could ever have been hoped for. Colonel Light found one creek 
run a great distance into the plain, and he was persuaded that there 
was a connection between the head of that creek and fresh water. 
He had 6bserved that the ebb tide ran much stronger than the flood 
—a proof, he thought, that the harbour is supplied from more than 
the flowing of the sea. 

If it should turn out that this harbour is, as Colonel Light suppo- 
ses, connected with the great fresh-water lakes, this spot will be 
hereafter of great importance. Indeed, there is every prospect of 
the successful foundation of a colony destined ere long to have a 
material influence on that part of the world. 


Morning Chronicle, June 20th, 1837. 


BENEFICIAL RESULTS FROM SAVINGS’ BANKS, 


As an illustration of the benefits resulting from Savings’ Banks, 
we extract the following “ True Narrative,” given in one of the num- 
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bers of “Useful Hints for the Labourer,” a valuablelittle work pubs 
lished by the Labourer’s Friend Society. 

‘A poor boy, fifteen years old, belonging to my y pare, applied 
for the place of footman in my service His exemplary conduct, 
when I had seen him in the time of dintineds” had so deeply prepos- 
sessed me in his favour, that, in spite of all the inconveniences 
attaching to the inexperience of youth, I was induced to receive the 
application, and this poor boy became amember of my household. It 
is not too much to say, that every trait that was desirable in the cha- 
racter of a good servant was soon discernible in the disposition of 
this boy. Every hint that was offered was readily and gratefully 
accepted; no direction that was given ever needed repetition; and 
at the end of a very few weeks [ found my pantry in the neatest 
order, and myself the master of acareful, active servant. His wages 
were four guineas per annum to begin, which advanced rapidly at 
first, and gradually afterwards, till they reached to twenty. Among 
other hints that had been given him, had been that of depositing 
whatever he should be able in the course of time to spare from his 
wages in the Savings’ Bank; and to this, in common with the rest, 
he rigidly adhered. 

In the year 1832, on occasion of the milkman of the village re- 
linquishing his occupation, this poor boy asked my sanction to his 
withdrawing a part of his deposits from the Savings’ Bank, to invest 
them in the purchase of a cow, with the assurance that such new 
employment of his means should in nowise interfere with the due 
discharge of ail his duties to myself. With the condition that he~ 
should run in debt with no one, and the recommendation that he 
should allow no one to run‘in debt with him, I granted the request. 
His speculation prospered in his hands; the profits of the one cow, 
together with the accumulation of his wages, soon procured him 
more, so that he is now master of A HANDSOME DAIRY OF TEN COWS, 

Mark, then, the change of scene in the life of this poor boy. In 
the year 1825 he became my servant; in the year 1832 he pur- 
chased a cow; and now, in the year 1834, (and since fugher aug- 
mented,) he possesses ten cows, three calves, dairy utensils, to the 
value of 3]. 10s., and money in the Savings’ Bank to the amount of 
16]. 12s. 94d. His rent is paid up to the | present day, and he owes 
nothing. His father tends and milk his cows, and his mother care 
ries out the milk; so that both father and mother are in great part. 
living inthe employment of the son, and the master was not defrauded 
ofa particle of that which was his due. 

The property of this poor boy may now be fairly estimated at 
one hundred and forty-five pounds; and of this, by his own acknow-~ 
Jedgment, he would not have realized one shilling, had it not been 
for the timely advice that he should perosir In THE SAvinGs’ Bank, 
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STATE OF SOME OF THE PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AT MADRID, AND 
OTHER PLACES IN SPAIN, IN THE YEAR 1833, 


Journies undertaken for the sole purpose of scientific research and the 
acquisition of natural knowledge, have been productive of useful dis- 
coveries; they have led to many beneficial results, and the details ofthem 
are often highly interesting :—but when the objects assume a higher 
character, and relate, not merely to the temporal, but to the eternal 
well-being of man, the interest necessarily becomes proportionally 
greater ; thus we follow the Missionary with a degree of anxioussym- 
pathy, ashe labours, amidst difficulties and privations, to spread a 
knowledge of the gospel among the Heathen, or as he is seen’struggling 
in some of the West India Islands, to defend the religious privileges of 
the people of colour against the inveterate prejudices of their proud 
oppressors. 

The remote consequences ofa faithful discharge of duty, even in 
the case of a single individual, have sometimes proved of very great 
importance; we have often wished that when young men have been 
induced to travel, principally in order to see mankind under their 
varied circumstances, and to obtain useful knowledge, that they would 
improve the opportunity thus afforded, to embrace objects of the high- 
est interest; surely it would bea great point gained, if, in the course of 
their travels, they were to be the means of bringing benevolentcharac- . 
ters to the knowledge ofeach other, and inducing them to actin concert. 
If the Geologist experiences delight in obtaining a valuable specimen, 
or in becoming acquainted with some new fact, and the Botanist in 
finding some rare plant, how much purer satisfaction must it afford 
the Christian Philanthropist, to discover a Brother in a distant couns 
try disposed to become a coadjutor with him in his labours for the 
universal spread of ‘‘ Peace on earth, and good will amongst men,” 
and a knowledge of those things which are most intimately connected 
with the spiritual as well as the temporal interests of Man; every 
discovery of this kind adds a new link to the chain, that tends to bing 
together the great family of Man in friendship and harmony—hence 
correspondencies may be established, and the most important objects - 
promoted. 

The following brief accounts of some of the Public Institutions of 
Spain, are extracted from notes taken ona journey, in the fore part 
of the year 1833, by Stephen Grellet, a native of France, but long 
resident in the United States of North America, and William Allen 
of London, both members of the Society of Friends, and both under 
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an impression that it was their religious duty to perform this visit. They 
‘Entered upon it only a few weeks after that country was relieved 
from the tyranny exercised by the Count d’Espagne, who, on account 
of the atrocities he perpetrated, was obliged to quit the country. 
The objects of this journey were purely religious and philanthropice— 
they sought out and endeavoured to comfort and encourage pious and 
benevolent characters, of every religious denomination, and were de- 
lighted in finding those who really loved and endeavoured to serve 
the Saviour, though born and educated under circumstances very 
different from their own—some of these circumstances rendered it 
unadviseable, if not impracticable, to call public meetings, but in small 
companies and in private houses they had frequent opportunities of 
religious conference, and were also often led to make inquiries, and 
receive and communicate useful information relative to schools, 
Prison Discipline, and Public Charities. 

Most of the benevolent Institutions in Spain arein the hands of the 
clergy, but in Madrid they are more under the Government than else- 
where: and by means of the kind introductions given to our travellers 
by influential persons in this country, they had access to those in 
authority there, by whom they were well received. The Minister of 
the Interior said he should be glad to do what he could to promote 
their views, and he had no doubt they might see those Establish- 
ments. He accordingly obtained an order from the king for this 
purpose, and they were accompanied in their visits by an interesting 
young man, one of the-sons of the American ambassador, who acted 
as interpreter, and whose services in this line were invaluable to them. 
They first wenttoa Prison for females, in which about 75 women were 
confined: there was no classification, and no Ladies’ Committee, 
but three men who have the superintendence of the prison, meet. 
once amonth. Some of the women were in for the most serious crimes, 

-and were committed for life, or till the king should release them. 
Many were together in a work-room, where some were knitting, 
beautifully : they receive two thirds of their earnings, which is paid 
to them every month—the rest goes to the institution. Most of 
them could read. No corporal punishment is allowed. 

The Reat Hermanpap veEL Rerueio, is a very large building, 
and is in fact a workhouse on a most extensive scale, and a manu- 
factory. One room contained 48 looms, where they were weaving 
linen, in another very large room were 1] looms for blankets, &c., 
and in another there were 20 stocking frames. All the profits of | 
the work belong to the institution: the hours of labour are from 
seven to twelve o’clock, and from one to five. This place is a kind 
of Refuge, calculated to contain 600 persons, but there were in it 
at that time, 810. Applications for admission are numerous, but 
no more can be received until vacancies occur by death or otherwise. 
There were 800 boys, and 150 girls, either orphans, or who had | 
lost one parent: they are not admitted under seven nor above four- 
teen years of age. ‘The school room is 70 yards long and 15 broad 
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with a division running down the middle. The children are kept 
until places are found for them, and we saw some of the girls who 
appeared to be eighteen or twenty years of age. The rooms are 
large, lofty and airy, and plenty of food is provided of a wholesome 
and palatable kind. The sleeping apartments seem well arranged, 
each person being ina single bed: the old people are in one division, 
the young women in another, and the girls ina third. There was 
one room in which about 80 girls were at work at embroidery: some 
of it was beautifully done. In another apartment scme were spin- 
ning a very fine regular thread of wool, with solid wheels. This 
might be made a most important establishment for providing work, &c. 
The Reat Casa Inciusa, or Foundling Hospital, is a large 
concern, and immediately under the royal patronage. The Queen 
had very recently made great additions to it. It is under. the 
superintendence of a Committee of 40 Ladies. 23 Nuns have the 
care of the children, who seldom stay more than three or four days 
in the house, being then sent out to nurses .A number of wet-nurses. 
remain in the house: the chamber where they sleep is very clean 
and comfortable: the children are sent to them in the night, one 
woman sometimes having five. ‘The rooms where the children sleep 
are also clean and airy; they have little square wooden cribs, all 
numbered in front. The daily average of children received is about 
six, there being sometimes twelve in one day, sometimes two. They 
are put into a turning box, and one came in whilst we were there. 
There were altogether about 2,600, and this is about the usual. 
average. ‘There were thenin the house 160 males, and 273 females. 
There is an office for registering, and an account is taken of every 
child received. A round metal ticket is stamped for it, and hung 
round its neck. When the country nurses come to be paid, they 
must bring a certificate from the priest of the district in which they 
reside, that the child is living, and that justice has been done to it. 
When the children attain the age of seven years, they are sent to 
college, about 78 per cent, however, die in the mean time. The 
Ladies’ Committee is held weekly. Ample funds are in hand for 
the payment of all expenses, without any subscription, this being an 
endowed charity. It was first instituted in 1572, and volumes of 
registers appear to have been regularly kept. What is called the 
college for girls, is in the same pile of buildings: all the children in 
it learn to read and write, and some were engaged in knitting, plait- » 
ing straw, spinning and embroidery. About 5 percent die between 
seven and fourteen, The girls go out to service at a suitable age, 
or many of them become Nuns. Labouring men frequently come 
to choose wives from amongst those who are old enoagh, because 
they have had a good education, and they have also a small portion. 
“Whilst we were there,” one of the travellers remarks, ‘a Duchess, 
who is the President of the Ladies’ Committee, came in with her 
brother and sister; they went round with us, and though we had great 
reason to be satisfied with what we saw, yet we are much of the 
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opinion, that these Institutions have on the whole an injurious ten 
dency. 

The college for boys from the Foundling between 7 and 14 years 
of age, was ina shocking state, but they were making great addi- 
tions and alterations. It contained 176 boys. 

There are two hospitals in Madrid on a very small scale, ‘but the 
Real Hospitales generales y de la Passion, is a very large and mag-= 
nificent pile of buildings, forming a hollow square like a palace, 
with spacious corridors round. It contained, 

Men Patients... 1305, 
Female do.... 400, 

Military. 3.22. °500% 

Those who can afford it, pay; the soldiers 5 reals a day, or 25 
sous, nearly ts. sterling: officers 74 reals. The wards are very 
large and lofty, containing 70 beds each: most'of the beds are 
of iron, with wooden boards laid on them, a mattress stuffed with 

wool, blankets, sheets and pillows. The mens’ side was very dirty, 
but the womens’ quite the reverse. The wards are superintended 
by the Soeurs de Ja Charité, a religious order of Nuns, and things in 
that department were sweet and clean. The average deaths are 
three or four aday. ‘There is a distinct fever ward containing 20 
beds. The food appeared very good. 

Our travellers were pleased with an Establishment for training 
young women as sisters of charity: they are taken in at about 18 

_ years of age, and two or three elderly women, of plain and sedate 
appearance, are placed over them. One of the young women being 
able to speak French, a good deal of conversation of an interesting 
character arose, and was succeeded by something approaching to a 
religious opportunity: thus in visiting institutions of this nature, 
occasions from time to time occurred to introduce sentiments which, 


under the Divine blessing, might induce serious and profitable reflec-_ 


tion, expand the mind to more enlarged views of Christian duty, 
and promote a knowledge of the gospel of the grace of God. 

The senior sisters evinced feelings of respectful regard towards 
their visitors by ordering the gardener to gather some violets &c. 


which were made into two bunches and presented to them on parting, ~ 


and this interesting visit was concluded with sentiments of mutual 
respect. One of ‘the Prisons for Madrid is at Ceuta, a place the 
Spaniards have on the coast of Africa, opposite to Gibraltar, but 
there is a sort of House of Detention in Madrid, where about sixty 
tried and untried prisoners were together: most of them were at 


work making mats of a hard sort of rushy grass. ‘They can earn — 


ten pence per day, but then they have to pay for their food. They 
are not obliged to work. 

The Cassa y Corte, or great prison, near the Plaza Real, is a very 
large building, of which the court house where the courts of Justice 
are held, forms a part. It has a magnificent frontage, and on the top 
is Placed a large statue with wings and a sword inits hand, The 
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total number of prisoners was 390, and of these 65 were women:-a 
great many men and boys were ina very large open place. Many 
of them were confined for murder, and among the rest two boys, 
apparently under fourteen years of age. The countenances of some 
appeared horribly wicked. The passages about the prison were, 
airy, and there was free access to a good supply of water. The 
rooms where the prisoners sleep at night are dismal enough: they 
are arched, and the only admission of light and air is through iron 
gratings over the door way. On each side, raised about eighteen 
inches above the bottom, is a sloping place of bricks, upon which 
the matting is laid for sleeping. All the dungeons appear to be 
very dry: some of them contain sixty or seventy prisoners, and in 
others, where the parties are very closely confined, there were only 
three, four, or upwards. No fetters or chains were to be seen inall the 
prison, nor did they find that any corporal punishment was inflicted. 
- The food seemed to be sufficient. There was great want of lime 
whiting for the walls. Our travellers were attended by two gentle- 
men beside the jailor and his attendants, and were very respectfully 
treated; it seemed as if nothing was concealed from them. In one 
large room a number of prisoners were better fed and lodged, but 
they paid for‘this accommodation, There is a great want of *classifi- 
cation here. — 

At the farther end of Madrid, near the Gate of St. Barbara, is a 
prison for the Galerians, men condemned to the public works, who 
go out every day chained two and two together, a long chain being at- 
tached to oneleg ofeach. There were fifty fourofthem: when they are 
within, they are confined in two long vaults, communicating with each’ 
other laterally, and lying parallel, they are each fifty two yards long, 
Next door to this, is a great mass of buildings which they were con= 
verting into a prison. ‘These premises are so exceedingly large that 
they might easily adopt a plan of classification, but at that time 
there was none. There were 284 prisoners, twenty of whom were 
women. Itis a sort of Depot after sentence, until they can be sent 
off to their destinations. A large proportion of them were collected. 
in a great yard, and a shocking group they were; some of them but 
half clothed, these are however to be furnished with clothes. One boy 
about twelve or thirteen, was sent in by his mother for’ undutiful 
behaviour. Fetters and chains are used in this prison, but apparently 
only in a few instances. A superior officer of Government attended,. 
and as in the former case, great respect and attention were shewn to 
the visitors, who were lastly conducted to a part of the building 
fitting up for an hospital, in anticipation of the cholera: it is a 
capital place indeed. Above are extensive rooms for the convales- 
cent. It has not yet been used or furnished, but is fresh painted, 
and looks very neat. 

There was one institution which our travellers visited with great 
‘interest and satisfaction; it is for women labouring under incurable 
diseases, and appeared peculiarly adapted to the mitigation of suffer- 
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ings, which, though they often claim the sympathy of the benevolent, 
have not, to their knowledge, been so fully and effectually provided 
for in any other country: and whilst inspecting the accommodation 
it afforded, they could not but desire the establishment of many of a 
similar character in other parts. It is calculated to accommodate 
fifty patients: there are three wards, each containing about seven- 
teen beds, with white curtains that draw all round, and thus, if the 
patient desire it, she may be quite select. The floors were matted, 
and every thing was beautifully neat and clean: two glass lantherns 
are suspended in each ward: there is a splendid chapel with an altar, 
imagery, candles &c. so contrived that the glass doors may be thrown 
open, and the patients be as though they were in the same room. 
The elder sisters who have the care of the establishment, were very 
affable and respectful: there are eighteen of them, and in addition 
to their attendance on the patients, they have a school for about 200 
little children. The lessons are hung against the wall. The kitchen 
Was in very nice order, and the utensils exceedingly bright ; some 
ofthe younger attendants were ironing. There is a good garden 
attached to the establishment. Some of the sisters had very inter- 
esting countenances. ‘They entered freely into conversation with 
their visitois, who were more pleased with this excellent institution, 
than any they had before seen, and on taking leave, there appeared 
to bea mutual feeling of respect. : 

On a second interview with the Minister of the Interior, our tra- 
vellers had a good deal of conversation respecting what they had 
seen; they noticed the great superionity of all those institutions 
which were under the superintendence and care of the females, and 
remarked that. it was scarcely possible for the government to take 
up the management of benevolent Institutions, but that it was the. 
interest of government to patronize and encourage individuals to 
undertake it, not only to see that they were not obstructed, but to 
encourage them in every work of public utility. 

They learnt from the wife of one of the Grandees, that there is a 
very large society for the care of the poorat Madrid, conducted by the 
Committees of the several Districts. The city is divided into seven-— 
teen Districts, in each of which there is a Committee of three persons 
and the Curé. It is supported by voluntary contributions and pro- 
vides Surgeons, Midwives, &c. &c., it is better conducted than the 
hospitals. In their intercourse with persons of distinction both 
amongst the inhabitants of Madrid, and foreigners who had a tempo- — 
rary residence there, they met with kind, benevolent, and pious 
persons, who appeared gladly to receive what they had to communi- 
cate, and in some instances they thought that the influence of Divine 
Good was to be felt in silence, and that the nature of spiritual wor- 
ship was understood, Many opportunities were afforded for religi- 
ous conversation, in which a desire was manifested, not only to 
listen to the truths of the gospel, but to receive information, res- 
peeting the peculiar doctrines of the Society of Friends, 
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‘When our travellers had concluded their visit to the Public Insti- 
tutions of Madrid, they waited on the Minister of the Interior, to 
acknowledge his kindness, and inform him they were preparing 
a written Report, respecting what they had seen. He was very cor- 
dial and friendly, and quite promoted their having an interview with 
the King, who expressed a wish toseethem. Arrangements for this 
purpose were accordingly made, and a satisfactory opportunity was 
afforded for them to mention in person those subjects which pressed 
upon their minds as peculiarly important to call the attention of the 
Spanish Government to, as well as to offer a few words in the line of 
religious communication. It was all well received, and they had an: 
interesting, and as far as circumstances admitted, an important inter- 
view. The cause of education, they have reason to believe, was es- 
sentially promoted, for it was not long after this visit, before two 
persons, mentioned in some of the numbers of our last volume, were 
sent by the Spanish Government to the Central Institution of the 
British and Foreign School Society at the Borough Road, to study 
the System, with a view to its introduction into Spain: and it is with 
pleasure we perceive, by the printed reports of the Society, that not- 
withstanding the storms with which that country is agitated, the 
schools upon the British System are flourishing. 

We purpose continuing the subject of Spain in our next number, 
by giving the communication addressed to the King. 

(To be continued. ) 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE PUNISHMENT 
OF DEATH. 


Inthe Morning Chronicle, dated Saturday, May 20th, 1837, a 
most interesting account is given of the debate which took place > 
onthe 19th, upon the subject of the Criminal Law Bills; from 
which we make the following extracts: 

“Lord Jonn Russert having moved the order of the day for the 
house going into committee on the Bill for the Abolition of the 
Punishment of Death in certain cases, on the question that the 
speaker do leave the chair, 

Mr. Ewart rose to move that it be an instruction to the committee 
to abolish capital punishment in all cases expect cases. of murder. 
We understood him to say that, as a general principle, the legisla- 
ture had a right to inflict such punishments for crime as were proved 
to be necessary to keep-society together, but it had no right to go 
beyond that. He was willing to try the present question by that 
test. As civilization advanced, the repugnance to capital punish- 
ment increased. In France and in Prussia, where the population 
was larger than in this country, the number of executions was less, 
and experience had shewn them that as the criminal code was 
rendered less sanguinary,' the number of crimes diminished. In 
eur Own country, since 1829, many capital punishments and many 
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barbarous exhibitions, such as hanging in chains, were abolished, 
* and was society less safe than it was before their abolition? The 
changes which had taken place led to the painful reflection that 
many had been unnecessarily sacrificed; surely then it was incum- 
bent on the house to ameliorate the criminal law at once to the 
fullest extent practicable. He thought that the people of this - 
country were inclined to go further than the noble lord. The 
noble lord could only proceed on the principle of making pun- 
ishment more certain, but vain would be his attempt to fix and 
render certain the punishment if he fixed the standard too low for 
public opinion. The crimes to which the noble lord still attached 
the punishment of death had long ceased to incur that penalty in 
France, Prussia, Belgium, and Austria; and he could not see why 
the people of this country were not as well qualified by their civi- 
lization for a relaxation of the sanguinary character of their criminal 
code, as were the people of the four countries which he had named. 
France had adopted the principle of giving to juries the power of - 
recommending a mitigation of the sentence in particular cases. By 
making the punishment less severe it would be.more certain, and 
the verdict would be accompanied by the public execration. Ano- 
ther reason why he wished to diminish capital punishments was, 
that by continuing them in cases of assault, robbery, burglary, and 
so forth, they offered an inducement to the criminal to get rid of all 
the testimony against him by the destruction of his victim. ‘The 
effect, he feared, was, that when a man knew there were uo other 
witnesses of his deed than his victim and ‘his God, he felt a strong 
temptation to destroy the individual who alone would give evidence 
against him. But he might be asked what substitute had he to pro- 
pose for that which he would abolish. In other countries the pun- 
ishment of imprisonment was carried to a much greater extent than 
it was in this. He would recommend an extension of the punish- 
ment of imprisonment, and in cases of the worst description he 
would condemn the offender to imprisonment for life. But would 
a jury consent to inflict such a punishment? In his opinion they 
would, were the crime one of great provocation. If the object of 
the punishment were example, the impression produced by impri- 
sonment was more durable thafi that resulting from the punishment 
of death. Mr. Alderman Harmer, in his invaluable evidence befere 
the commissioners, said he did not think the punishment of death 
so likely to deter from the commission of crime as lengthened impri- 
sonment. Another consideration in favour of the milder punish- 
ment was, that the punishment of death was irrevocable, but our 
judgments were not infallible. AN IRREVOCABLE PUNISHMENT OUGHT 
TO IMPLY AN INFALLIBLE JuDGE[hear!] It was nota proper education 
for the people to accustom them to see such sacrifices of human 
life. ‘The testimony afforded by the executions which had recently 
taken place in this country, showed that so far rrom deterring from 
the commission of crime, they were scenes at which inhumanity 
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sought delight. It was shocking to observe the people taught to 
look on such scenes as mere theatrical exhibitions [hear, hear !] 
According to the accounts he had read, people had attended care- 
lessly smoking their pipes, and indulging in language most inappro- 
priate to the occasion; even women and children, contaminated by 
the influence of the exhibition, had returned much more depraved 
than they went. It was the best policy of the state to teach the 
people to have a sacred regard for human life. It would be found 
that even in the most despotic countries there was a diminution in 
the amount of capital punishments. In Russia capital punishments 
were diminished—they had been discontinued in Tuscany half acen: 
tury since. A diminution of them had taken place in Austria. In 
the United States they were diminished. This had been the case 
too in the most barbarous countries. Under Metcalfe and Mackin- 
tosh, as punishments had diminished in India, it was remarked by 
the latter that the morality of the people had improved. He as- 
cribed the number of capital punishments in this country to the 
aristocratic tendencies of the government([hear, hear!] He called, 
then, upon the noble lord to put an end to the punishment of death 
in all cases short of murder. He called, too upon the house to 
sanction the principle for which he contended. In doing so he 
assured them they would not find themselves unsupported by their 
constituents in particular, nor by the community at large. In the 
name of philosophy and of religion he called upon them to support 
the amendment that he now moved. He proposed that “ it be an 
instruction to the committee to abolish capital punishment in all 
cases except cases of murder.” 

Mr. Home, in seconding the motion, declared it to be his opinion 
that executions such as had taken place in the metropolis and in 
Gloucester, had a tendency to instil into individuals the idea of the 
commission of crimes, rather than to deter them fromit. In his 
Opinions upon this subject he went further than the honourable 
member for Liverpool, for he had come to the conclusion that they 
ought not to execute any individual [hear, hear!] In one of the 
prisons of Belgium he had seen 980 individuals sentenced to capital 
punishments, and he was informed by the governor, a man of great 
experience, that he had found that the perfect absence of capital 
punishments had been attended with great good, and that the system 
of abolishing capital punishments lessened animosities and angry 
feelings amongst the population. 

Lord Joun Russrtx declared that he was very unwilling to enter 
upon this subject, because both the honourable gentleman who had 
proposed and the honourable gentleman who had seconded the 
amendment had rather treated the proposition before the house as 
if he (Lord J. Russell) were coming forward to propose an increase 
of capital punishment [hear, hear!] Now, the proposal that he had 
ventured to make to the house, was for a very great decrease in 
capital punishments [hear, hear!| Of 37 offences that were now 
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capital, 21 were to be repealed; [hsar, hear!] and with respect to 
several others, it would be found that the circumstances under 
which capita] punishment was to be inflicted were very much restricted 
[ hear, hear!] Hemade the propositionthathe had done to the house 
considering that it was a proposition more likely to mitigate the general 
severity of the law, than if it were of greater extent. He looked for the 
improvement of public feeling by the gradual mitigation of the criminal 
law. He thought he could secure that improvement by taking away 
the capital punishment from all offences which were much more of- 
fences against property, and preserving them in instances where life 

was taken away, or where attempts were directed against the person 
[hear, hear!]. He thought that in this manner the public feeling 
would be more conciliated than by what had then been proposed—by 
legislating in the manner he suggested juries would be more disposed’ 
to convict offenders, and by this means, too, the whole opinion of the 

country would be in accordance with the due execution of the law 
[hear, hear!] With respect to the other question which had been 
just before the house, it was one upon which he had no wish to enter, 

because he had no wish to argue aboutit. They were called upon, 
upon the ground of religion and philosophy, for a total abolition of 
capital punishments. ‘That was a question he preferred leaving for 
public discussion; while what he sought to do was to make laws 
conformable to the opinions of the time. He wished to do this rather 

than to precede public opinion by the abolition of capital punishments 

altogether [hear hear!] Another question, indeed, for their decision 

was this, and it rather referred to the details than the principle of 
the bill—it was, whether he went far enough or went too far with 

his bill. He certainly however, was of opinion that it was not expe- 
- dient to proceed to the total abolition of capital punishments. He 
felt that the subject was one which ought now to be left more to the 
discussion of writers, and, when public opinion had been directed to 
it, it might then be a fitter time to be submitted to them [ hear, hear !] 
What he proposed to do was to make the law more in accordance 
with the opinion of the public generally. He thought that he was 
taking the best course to have justice effectually administered when 

he mitigated the spirit of the law, and rendered it more in accordance 
with the dictates of humanity. 

Mr. Fowrextt Buxton thought that the government of the noble 
lord was entitled to much praise for what had been done. It was 
his wish to see capital punishment abolished in all cases of forgery, 
and he could not see why it was to be continued in cases where 
murder did not take place. With respect to the question of capital 
punishment for the crime of forgery, he was anxious to state one 
or two facts to the house. His honourable friend near him, the 
member for the Tower Hamlets, must remember the time when all 
who called out for the abolition of death in such cases were held to 
be mere enthusiasts. They were regarded as mere dreamers for 
declaring that they thought the crime could be more effectually 
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suppressed by mitigating the law [hear!]. This was the opinion 
at one time entertained of them; and yet they had the fact proved 
to demonstration. He could tell the noble lord that he need not be 
afraid of revolting public opinion upon this point. He was quite 
sure that public opinion would go with and support him. That in 
mitigating the punishment they diminished the crime was not now 
the dream of a visionary—it was an opinion supported by common 
_ sense and founded upon experience. ‘Two experiments had been 

made. The one experiment was to diminish crime by rigorous laws, 
enforced by the most horrible rigour. The opposite experiment 
was to diminish crime by the mitigation of punishment. Let them 
look at the facts. ‘They all recollected how the boasted principle 
was acted upon, that no mercy was to be shown tothe forger, ‘That 
was acted upon with the most conscientious determination. Not a 
wretch convicted of that offence was allowed to escape. He never 
could forget that at a single assize nine persons were convicted— 
some for forgery, others for issuing forged notes. Not one of them 
_ escaped. Every one of them were put to death [hear!.] He also 

remembered that in the metropolis, for the single crime of forgery 
alone, not twenty years ago, more persons suffered than were now 
altogether executed in England and Wales [hear!]. What was the 
effect of the extreme rigour in the punishment of forgery? Were 
they rewarded for their inexorable rigour? No, for forgery multiplied 
so rapidly that they found it to be absolutely impossible to go on 
slaughtering the number of victims, that presented themselves. The 
fact was that the mitigation of the punishment really was not to be 
attributed to the feeling of that house, nor to public opinion; but 
they found they could not goon with these executions—they were 
tired of blood, and they had to allow that the experiment had to its 
uttermost extent failed. Now, then, let them see what was the 
result of the other experiment. A mitigation of the punishment 
took place, and within a very few years in nineteen out of twenty 
cases forgery had ceased in the capital |cheers.] They who declared 
that this would be the effect of the mitigation of punishment had 
been treated as the wildest enthusiasts that could be. They had 
been told a thousand times that it would be the destruction of trade 
and commerce [hear!.] Had it been so? Had there been a petition 
from any merchant complaining of the_ mitigation of the law? Had 
there been any complaint from the bank of England, which was rea- 
dy enough to complain in former times [hear!]? Had any banker in 
London complained of the alteration ? Not one petition had come 
before them calling for a re-enactment of the capital punishment, 
and he must take the liberty of saying that those who had predicted 

that it would be otherwise had spoken nothing but the most sheer 
nonsense. The crime of forgery had decreased since the punish- 
ment had been mitigated. He had taken the trouble to prove this 
by looking to the returns, and he found by them that in the three 
last years in which the crime had been a capital offence, the number 
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of convictions was 213; while in the three last years (the capitat 
punishment being taken away) the number of convictions was 179. 
-Now, even if the number had been equal at both periods, it would 
be no argument for those who declared that the consequence of the 
relaxation of the punishment would be the increase of crime. In- 
stead of that, however, there was practically found to be a decrease 
of the crime. This, too, occurred when there was an increase in the 
population, an increase of property, and when they were aware that 
places that they hardly knew any thing about twenty years ago had 
since sprung up, and that every other species of crime, except forge- 
ry, had considerably multiplied. He had not yet gone through all 
the facts of the case. The result of returns showed that the number 
of convictions for the three years ending in 1829, for non-capital 
offences, was 46,300; for the three next years it was 51,000, and 
for the next three 51,000 and somewhat more. The number of cons 
victions for offences where death still continued to be inflicted, for 
three years ending in 1829, was 1,700 for the next three years 2,200, 
and for the next three a little more than 2,200. It was only in 
cases of forgery where the punishment of death had been abolished 
that the crime had diminished [hear, hear!] This did not make the 
whole of their case. They knew that under the former system 
bankers were unwilling to publish to the world that they might be 
forged upon with impunity. -The punishment was’ so severe that in 
many cases it gave.an absolute impunity to the offenders. He knew 
a gentleman who for twenty years had been subjected to repeated 
forgeries, and never would consent to prosecute an offender. Since 
the law had been mitigated the same gentleman had prosecuted 
every one who attempted to commit a forgery upon him, and in 
every case he had brought the persons to punishment [hear!] Being 
persuaded that the most sure way of putting down crime was by the 


mitigation of punishment, he heartily concurred in the motion made © 


by his honourable friend [ hear, hear ! ]. 

Mr. Broruerton considered, looking to the authority of the 
words of the Divinity, that it was not lawful to put any man to 
death. 

Doctor Bowrine declared it to be his wish that the punishment 
of death should be in every case abolished. It was his opinion that 
the example given at every execution was calculated to deprave and 
not to improve the population. ‘The desire of punishment was no- 
thing but the desire of vengeance, and he believed that to make 
haman laws truly efficient would be to take away the punishment of 
death from every crime. Holland was the first country that tried 
the experiment of mitigating the punishment in cases of forgery, and 
in that experiment she had succeeded. He wished to see England 
which ought’ to give the example now following it. 

Mr. O’Connex had the same objection with honourable members 


who had spoken upon this subject. He objected to the penalty of © 


death even in cases of murder. He did not think that they had any 
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right to take that existence which they could not restore, and to 
send a human being before his God at any perind which man might 
fix upon, but which nature had not determined [hear!] They could 
punish sufficiently when they punish for the purposes of prevention 
and not to the extent of taking away life. The public fully sanc- 
tioned them in the lengths they had already gone—the public cried 
out for farther concessions on this point. Let them look to the 
entire press of the country, and they would find them upon every 
side simultaneously demanding an extension of the principle of clem- 
ency. He was delighted to find the progress that the principles of 
humanity were making. He was delighted to know that there was 
a country in which capital punishment had been abolished, and that 
crime diminished in proportion to the commutation of punishment. 
He trusted that the day was not far distant when no man would 
dare to shed the blood of man by law, and then he was sure that 
few would be found to shed the blood of man in defiance of religion 
_ against the law [hear !]. . 

The Arrornry-GENERAL stated that he had always suppeteeel the 
abolition of the punishment of death for the crime of forgery. He 
had presented a petition that day, he had presented several petitions, 
on the same subject, and the prayer of all was to the same effect—to 
abolish the punishment of death in all cases but cases of murder. 
He had received several letters on the subject, and none of them 
went farther than that. He was not prepared to go further. He 
thought the punishment of death ought to be continued, and, if the 
punishment were to be inflicted in cases cf murder, it must be retain- 
ed in all cases of attempts at murder [hear, hear, hear!] He felt, 
for these reasons, bound to vote against the proposal of his honour- 
able and learned friend the member for Liverpool. 

Mr. Wyss said that the question was whether the punishment of 
death was calculated to deter persons from crime, and to benefit 
society? He thought that the experience of all ages had proved the 
contrary. It was found that wherever the laws were most severe 
and most sanguinary, the crimes that were committed were of the 
most atrocious character, and had increased in proportion to the 
severity of the laws. He thought that the only effectual mode of 
preventing crime was the establishment of a general system of 
education. 

The Soricrror-Generat thought that the time might come, and at 
no distant period, when the vision indulged in by the honourable and 
learned member for Liverpool might be realised. But in the circum- 
stances of the present age he was not prepared to rush into the 
extreme proposed by the honourable and learned member. The 
honourable and learned member fer Liverpool proposed to abolish 
the punishment of death in all cases but one, and the honourable 
member for Middlesex proposed to abolish the punishment of death 
altogether, He was not prepared to go this length; but he hoped 
that the time would come when, from the progress of education and 
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intelligence, the punishment of death might in extreme cases be 
abolished. 

Mr. Roginson denied that the proposition of the lfénourable and 
learned member for Liverpool was in advance of the age. He 
believed that the public sentiment was in favour of the proposition 
of the honourable and learned member, and he (Mr. Robinson) would 
cheerfully support the motion of the honourable and learned member. 

Dr. Lusuineton thought that the present government was enti- 
tled to the greatest merit for the steps they had taken towards 
the amendment of the criminal law, and he, for one, was delighted 
to see the government take up this subject with such earnest- 
ness. He was grateful to them for the length they had gone; but 
he called uponthem to act upon their own principles, and to go 
farther. He _rejoiced. to see that the number of executions was | 
yearly diminishing, as he believed that every execution brought up 
an additional candidate for the hands of the hangman. He denied 
that the abolition of capital punishment would induce the people to 
seek summary vengeance on those who had injured them. He must 
say that he knew no case in which the people of this country would 
object to the abolition of capital punishment, except the case of 
murder; and, therefore, he would certainly support the motion of 
his honourable and learned friend the member for Liverpool. 

Sir R. Inexris thought that the adoption of the instruction moved 
by the honourable and learned member for. Liverpool would have the 
effect of ultimately defeating the bill. He thought that the mea- 
sure proposed by his majesty’s government went as far as it was 
proper or safe to go. 

CotonEL THompson wished to know whether his majesty’s govern- 
-ment had any objection to abolish the punishment of death in cases - 
of political offences ? He would suggest that such an alteration of 
the law would be very beneficial. 

Mr. W. S, O’Brien said he had paid a good deal of attention to 
this subject, and the result was, that in his opinion the punishment 
of death might be altogether dispensed with. He would support 
the amendment of the honourable and learned member for Liverpool, 

Mr. Ewart begged to be allowed to say one word in explanation. 
He did not mean to impute any wish to his majesty’s government to 
retain unnecessarily capital punishments. He gave his majesty’s 
government full credit for the amendments they proposed to make 
in the criminal laws ; but he thoaght they might safely and advan- 
tageously adopt his proposition, and he felt therefore bound to divide 
the house upon it. 

The house then divided, when there appeared— 

For the motion Be oh att - se ie 
Against it a eis eis ee oe 72 
Majority ats Ns oe oe ak 
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Though the question was thus lost, it was only by a majority ofone : 
and in looking over the names of those who voted, we have reason to 
believe that if the carrying of these bills had not been made a govern- 
ment measure, we should have had a considerable majority in favour 
of abolishing the punishment of death in all cases except that of 
murder. The friends of such a measure may derive great encouragee 
ment for renewed, and continued, and more strenuous exertions, 
not only from the tone of the speeches upon this occasion, but above 
all from the rapid progress of public opinion; and we think that 
from the known liberal and benevolent sentiments of members of the 
present government, nothing is wanting to the carrying of the principle 
but more confidence, that it is in accordance with the feeling of the 
public in general. 

Respecting highly, as we do, the character of the Home Secretary 
we regret, that, after such a division, he did not at once make the 
concession which the country expected of him. 

The Bills, however, went through their remaining stages in the 
Commons without any material amendment of the obnoxious clauses, 
and were taken up for discussion in the House of Lords onthe 4th 
of seventh month, (July,) on the motion of Lord Chief Justice Denman. 
It is remarkable that the Law Lords concurred in denouncing the 
Severity of our exterminating statutes; the only exception was one 
who has been uniformly notorious for his dogged opposition to 
those liberal measures which the spirit of the times has rendered 
indispensably necessary. Lord Wynford was especially anxious 
that (inter alia) agricultural property should still receive such 
protection as the gallows alone, was capable of affording! and he 
thought that Juries never hesitated to convict Incendiaries! upon 
this point he was corrected by the Duke of Richmond, and Lord Lynd- 
hurst, both of whom insisted upon it, that this crime would be more 
effectually repressed by milder penalties than death, but of more 
certain infliction. The Duke of Richmond also expressed a wish_ 
that these Bills had included another crime of violence for which, he 
said, the forfeiture of life ought not to be enforced. We must refer 
our eyders for particulars to the debates at large. The Duke of 
Richmond has the credit of being the first of our Legislators to bring 
this part of the subject specifically under notice ; he also judiciously 
adverted to the impropricty of trying at the Quarter Sessions 
persons charged with those serious crimes which till lately have been 
capital. 

But in doing equal justice to the leading features of this debate, 
we must lay aside political bias, and frankly acknowledge that the 
assistance rendered to the cause of criminal law reform by Lord 
Lyndhurst was of the most valuable description. He avowed his 
belief that Juries felt great reluctance to convict ‘‘ whenever the life 
of man was at stake’’—that while he approved of the principle of these 
bills, he felt great objections to many of their details, and inconsis« 
tencies, especially to their creating new capital offences, some of 
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them, too, imperfectly defined offerces, for example, constructive 
attempts to murder: he also pointed out the propriety of repealing 
the punishment of death for Riot, and subsequently succeeded in ob- 
taining its repeal: he explicitly deelared his opinion that the most 
effectual way of repressing crime, was, by moderate punishments, 
steadily and firmly administered. And consistently with this opinion, 
suggested the abolition of capital punishment in every case excepting 
murder. 

Lord Brougham followed, and, ina speech of impressive eloquence, 
which, as was remarked by an observer in the gallery, was calculated 
to remind us of the talents be was wont to exert when advocating 
the claims of justice and humanity in the other House of Parliament, 
placed in a strong point of view the impolicy and impropriety of 
sanguinary punishments, their brutalizing effects on spectators, their 
tendency to produce and to aggravate the very crimes, a mistaken 


Legislature had intended them to prevent. He stated ‘his firm 
beliefand conviction that capital punishment had failed in all and every 


case, even in those cases of murder, for which alone it was justifia- 
ble, if justifiable at all.” As to these bills added Lord B. in most 
emphatic terms, practically they would not diminish the number 
of capital punishments. “ Their Lordships,” said he, ‘must not 
flatter themselves that there would be one execution less”* : and while 
they were reducing the number of capital sentences they need take 
great care that the new enactments were not so understood by judges 
and those who stood near the fountain of mercy, as to have the 
effect of actually increasing the number of executions; he farther sta- 
ted, that the Criminal Law Commissioners were likely, early in the next 
sessions, to recommend a much greater reduction of capital punish- 
ments than was effected by the present bills, and that their final 
Report would be made ‘‘ next November.” The Commission has cost 
the Country £20,400 for the four years during which it has sat, and 
we have only to express our wishes that public expectation may 
not again be disappointed in the extent of mitigation which they 
may recommend, Let them propose such areal and practical amelio- 
ration of the criminal code, as shall restrict the penalty of death—if 
at all retained—to the single crime of murder. Society we think 
will soon see the duty of discontinuing it, even in that case. 

Though our estimate of the value of these bills when compared 
with what we had a right to expect, is not very high, we must cons 
fess that the sentiments they were the means of developing and caus- 
ing to be published from quarters the most influential, were invaluable. 
Lord Denman, who had the task of conducting them through the 
House.of Lords, again distinguished himself as he had done on for- 
mer occasions, as the firm advocate of wise and liberal measures :— 
his exertions on this occasion, will associate his name in the page 
of history with the improvement of our social institutions :—his 


* Lord Brougham probably forgot that the punishment of rick-burning is 
reduced by these Bills. This is a practical mitigation, : 
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successful efforts to mitigate the law of forgery must be ever held 
in remembrance. On the present occasion, he had to congratulate 
the House, upon the benefit society had already derived from the 
diminished number of offences of that description, which he pro- 
nounced to be decidedly fewer in London, and we may add, as it 
regards this particular crime, that prosecuted jforgeries have strik- 
ingly decreased én the country also, since the alteration of the laws. 
Upon reference to the Parliamentary returns, it appears, that in 
the last three years of executions, (ending with 1829,) the number 
of commitments for forgery, upon all the circuits of England and. 
Wales, were 163; whereas in the three years ending with 1836, the 
commitments amounted to only 102, shewing therefore, a diminution 
of 37 per cent, independent of the acknowledged diminution of unpro- 
secuted frauds of this description. 

We have already seen from Lord Brougham’s statement, that the 
criminal law bills just passed, are not likely to effect much, if any, 
farther reduction in the actual number of executions, if indeed they 
are not the means of increasing them, although they repeal a number 
of obsolete capital enactments. The attorney general stated, that 
out of 37 crimes punishable with death, these bills went to repeal 
it only for 21, leaving therefore 16 still subject to the extreme 
penalty. Sir John Campbell urged this in commendation of the 
measure, but it is to be observed, that shortly afterwards, he intro- 
duced a clause to exempt Scotland from the operation of those bills, 
to which his constituents, the Town Council and inhabitants of Edin« 
burgh, expressed the most decided objection, by praying the limitation 
of the wltimum supplicium, to the single crime of murder. The bills 
received theroyal assent of Queen Victoria, when she prorogued the 
Parliament in a speech, from which we subjoin an extract, that must 
afford our readers the highest gratification. 

“T perceive with satisfaction, that you have brought to maturity 
some useful measures, among which | regard, with peculiar interest, 
the amendment of the griminal code, and the reduction of the num- 
ber of Capital Punishments; [I hail this mitigation of the severity 
of the law, as an auspicious commencement of my reign.” 

The Morning Herald, under date of July 13, 1837, quotes the 
following paragraph from the Kentish Chronicle. 

Her Magesry’s Cremency.—‘ It will be recollected that a short 
time ago, a private in the 3rd light dragoons, while that regiment 
was stationed at Canterbury, entered the private apartment of Ser- 
jeant-Major Gamble, who was at breakfast with his family, placed 
a pistol, double loaded with ball, at his breast, and pulled the trig- 
ger, but fortunately, the weapon flashed in the pan, and the serjeant- 
major’s life was spared. ‘The prisoner was secured, and it was 
thought, would be handed over to the civil power; but as the regi- 
ment was ordered to depart for India immediately, and the witnesses 
would not be able to appear at the assizes against him, it was ordered 
that he should be tried by a general court-martial, which was done, 
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and he was found guilty and sentenced to be shot. The minutes 
were then forwarded to the commander-in-chief, Lord Hill, who 
confirmed the sentence, and placed it before the Queen for signa- 
ture ; when her Majesty most humanely commuted the sentence to 
transportation for life. On Wednesday morning last, the whole of 
the troops stationed at Chatham, were ordered to parade at half-past 
seven o’clock, when the prisoner was marched before the different 
regiments, and the minutes of the court-martial and the sentence 
read to him. The prisoner, who appeared to be much affected, will 
be immediately removed on board a transport lying in the river.” 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.~—PROGRESS OF COLONIZATION, 


In our last volume, p.p. 127 and 313, we gave some account of the 
Colony of South Australia, and extracts from the Report issued by 
the Directors of the Company. Since the period to which they 
refer further particulars have been received, confirming the favour- 
able views entertained by the Colonists. 

In some Extracts from a letter of Col. Light’s (the Surveyor Gen- 
eral) to the Colonization Commissioners, dated Brig Rapid in Nepean 
Bay, Aug. 23, 1836, he says, “I can hardly express the delight I 
felt at the beautiful appearance of the mainland. With good glasses, 
at the distance we were off (about three miles,) it looked more like 
land already in the possession of persons of property, than that left 
to the course of nature alone. | 

“In this bay, there is excellent anchorage in three, four, and five 
fathoms water, safe inevery wind- | 

“In this place a good settlement may be formed, and this is one 
of the worst parts in the island. 

“There are several English Sailors, who have run from ships, and 
settled in the island. Some of these worthies paid usa visit last 
night, and they say, at their dwellings they are never in want; they 
have plenty of corn, good gardens, water, and all they require in the 
wild life they have by choice embraced. If, therefore, these men, 
without agricultural implements, and {without the best knowledge 
of farming, can procure wheat, melons, cabbages, turnips, fine 
potatoes, rear pigs and poultry, what may not be done by an emi- 
gration of men professedly adapted? The whole face of the island 
appears, as far as we can see, to be thickly covered with gum trees 
and shrubs, and the soil I saw was very moist, with trunks of trees 
in every direction; but nothing can be easier than clearing the whole 
surface yet this is not (to appearance, at least) to be compared to 
Cape Jervis; and the sealers told me the land on the main was very 
superior. 

* On the 29th, I visited the northern side of the bay; I was de- 
lighted to find it exceed my expectation. Ships of considerable bur- 
den may anchor close to the Company’s Point, in a very safe harbour, 
and barges could transport from them to the town; and when the 
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whole bay is accurately surveyed, and well sounded, vessels of 200 
tons may anchor very near this shore. 

31st. I started this morning tolook at the river ; the water was fresh 
near the sea, and the whole appearance of the flat ground around 
seems very promising. Ships of any size may anchor about a mile 
and a half from the mouth of the river, and ride safely in any wind. 

South Australia, Rapid Bay, Cape Jervis, September 12th, 1836° 

‘J am happy to report most highly of this beautiful place, which, 
for the present, I call Rapid Valley. There are three countrymen 
with me; one of them a gardener, the other two also good judges 
of land, they have been digging up a good portion, and pronounce it 
most excellent soil. We have put in someseeds that on our return 
we may form a better judgment of its quality. The water in the 
river is very good indeed, and I am told there is no want of it all 
the year round. 

** Wednesday, September 14th. Yesterday, Mr. Pullen and myself 
went on the hills to take some angles, after which we walked on in 
the direction of the head of the river. Looking up the gulf, from 
the highest hills, we saw a most beautiful country, and, indeed in 
every direction, as far as we could see, the ground appeared to be of 
the same description as that we stood on. ‘The sides of some of the 
hills are much covered with loose stones, which are easily removed, 
and would be serviceable in building. We passed a beautiful spring 
of water, and I have not the slightest doubt but that water may be 
had by digging in almost any of the valleys. There is a great quan- 
tity of moss on tke hills: and in the vale, geraniums, wild parsley, mal- 
lows, buttercups, daisies, sow thistle, and innumerable other plants 
abound. The air here, at present is generally cold. In fine weather, the 
thermometer in the tent at noon is up to 68, and once to 70; and at 
night down to 50, and once to48. This is a great range, which would 
not Le the case in any other habitation than a tent. 

Captain Martin has been in a whale boat several miles up the gulf, 
and landed in several places. He says, the whole shore is like this, 
composed of fine land ; and he found no want of water but once, and 
then by digging about two feet, they got abundance, 

**P, S. I am so much pleased with this place, that I have written 
to my Agents to request them to purchase 500 acres for me.” 

A letter from a gentleman named Morphett, speaks well of Kan- 
garoo Island, where the Company’s Manager has a small farming es- 
tablishment. There are about six sealers on the Island, all of whom 
appear to be intelligent, quiet men, having spots of land under cul- 
tivation; some of them have wives. They all expressed pleasure 
at the opportunity of entering into the relations of civilized life. 

Later intelligence from Col. Light gives an encouraging account 
of the result of a farther survey of the harbours &c. and in the “ Ex- 
tract of a letter from Mr. Brown,” dated, Holdfast Bay, Gulf St. 
Vincent, Dec. 17th, 1836, he observes, 

“J am very glad to say, the people seem generally contented and 


A 
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comfortable. ‘The fresh arrivals are diligently employed in building 
their huts, &c. Two of the natives of the tribe, upon whose terri- 
tory we now are, have been here: they were met by Mr. Williams, 
one of the Africaine’s passengers, about four miles from the tents, 
and he acted with the most judicious kindness and caution. The 
result was, they accompanied him here, staid five days, were dressed 
out in suits of the marines’ undress jackets and trowsers, and left 
us highly pleased with their reception, and promising to bring others. 
—I sincerely hope that we may succeed in establishing a friendly 
intercourse. 

“The more we see of the Colony, the more our impressions in 
its favour are confirmed. There is abundance of good land every 
where, and the great drawback in other settlements, the expense of 
clearing the ground, does not here exist. Many thousand acres are 
fit at once for the plough, without a stone or stump to be removed, 
and with a soil that will produce any thing. I have dug for water 
close to my tent, merely to save a quarter of a mile’s walk, and I 
found two feet of rich black earth, mingled with a little sand, three 
feet and rather more of good clay, fit for brick, and beneath this 
sand mixed with clay, through which the water flowed so abundantly, 
that with two men to raise it in buckets, it came in so fast that I 
could not get deeper than seven feet. The well is now five feet 
deep, and filled with excellent water, perfectly bright. 

‘The accounts of the harbour higher up, where the town is likely 
to be, are more and more favourable. There is fresh water com- 
municating with the creek, and every probability that a considerable 
‘stream comes in, either from the range connected with Mount Lofty, 
or from the Murray, and the plains on that side the ridge. 

“The climate is delightful; although the height of summer, we 
have the most refreshing breezes; and the flies and musquitoes 
which annoyed us greatly at first, appear to decrease since we burnt 
the grass on the plains about the settlement. Few kangaroos have 
been seen, but there is abundance of parrots, wild ducks, teal, quails, 
cockatoos, &c.; and a dish of parrots is no unacceptable variety, 
although their plumage is so beautiful that at first we almost felt 
compunction at plucking them for the kitchen. 

“T think I may say, that we are each and all perfectly satisfied 
that we have done wisely by selecting South Australia, as the seat 
of our future exertions. It must be the fault of the colonists, if 
this settlement does not speedily rival its sister Colonies, for there 
is everything ready to their hands. I again say, that the country 
far surpasses the most sanguine expectations of any South Austra- 


lian, before he left England.” 
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ON THE PROGRESS AND PRESENT STATE OF THE MANUAL LABOUR 
SCHOOLS AT LINDFIELD IN SUSSEX. 


In the number for first month (January) 1836, we gave notice of a 
boarding school at Lindfield, in which the boys were to be employed 
for a certain portion of their time in manual labour, principally in 
the cultivation of the land: the number of Pupils was twelve, r 
has since been increased to fourteen. The experiment has proved. 
most satisfactory; four of the pupils having been about two years in 

the establishment, and qualified for usefulness, are returned to their 
friends in Ireland, and their places have been supplied by others; it 
is the object of the Proprietor to make it as much as possible a sort 
of Normal School, in which lads and young men may become quali- 
fied to superintend similar schools, or be useful to such benevolent 
persons, as may desire to make allotments of land; and considering 
the great advantages likely to result from this plan, he is now desirous 
to receive the help of such of his friends as may be inclined to 
assist him in the extension of the benefits of his schools to a greater 
number. The manner in which the pupils dig and manage their land, 
has given great satisfaction to competent judges, while their pro- 
gress in different branches of learning has been in general highly 
satisfactory; some of them have learned the use of the sextant 
and theodolite, are well versed in geography, and are acquaint- 
ed with several branches of useful knowledge; some have been 
taught to make shoes, and considerable attention is paid to their reli- 
gious instruction. It may be interesting to some of our readers 
to be made acquainted with the cost of the establishment for the 
year 1836, no charge being made for rent of premises, containing an 
excellent well stocked garden, or for the fitting up and furniture of 
the bedrooms &c. which amounted to above £260. The Superins 
tendent and female assistant board with the family. 


Provisions. 

on Se ds 
Meat A Re B77) ois 
Milk .. A asa i7e@ 
Wheat &c. o. 48°22 
Rice .. va oe Me L2G 
Potatoes .. oe 15 119 
Sugar &c. gs sou Slt) & 
Butter and cheese 1 9 4 
Vegetables &c. bought 2 11 4 Zh ds 


Carried over —————= 108 13 QO 
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fe ee 
Brought over 5 > 108 sae 
Superintendent - es as 52 0 O 
Assistant and Agricultural ia rh .. 39 816 
bourer to teach the boys 
Coals i.. aa Hs te 58 26° Fone 
Tools ne ds aA we -+ ., 6 tena 
Clothing, much of which was made 
in the Establishment, as Drill, .. 16 teu 


Shoes, &c. several presents hav- 
ing been also received 





Soap aie he ae ore oe 4 ee 
Washing ; obs 4a rs BLO coe 
Sundries, Stationary, &c. ee + gh a 

£270 13 0 


Estimated value of Boys’ Labour Ay 50 18 a 


£219.19 10 


The number of pupils was twelve in the fore part of the year, and 
fourteen in the latter part. Average 121. About £17 10s. each. 

It is the intention of the Proprietor, if funds can be obtained, to 
increase the number of pupils to twenty. 

The day School for Boys, that for Girls, and that for Infants, are 
kept up; the daily average attendance last year was about 100, but this 
does not shew the extent of the benefit; for the parents of many 
children being poor, and some not duly appreciating the value of 
education,the attendance is very irregular, so that the number actu- 
ally receiving instruction may be about 150. 

The expenses of the day-schools, including the salaries of the 
Master, the Mistress of the Girls’ school, and the Mistress of the 
Infant school, amounted in the year 1836 to £103, 7s. 10d. Some of 
these children come froma considerable distance, and bring their 
dinners with them. 

Mention was made in the article in a former number above alluded 
to, that the Boarders had allotments of land adjoining to the Schools, 
of 26 rods each, which they were permitted to cultivate in corn and 
potatoes, and to apply the proceeds of the sales to their own use as 
pocket-money. The crops both of wheat and potatoes are very fine 
this year, and the ground was in nearly all cases entirely cultivated 
by themselves in their own time; the exact value however cannot be 
ascertained until about two months hence, but we purpose to state 
it in a future number. 

Each of the Boys who is of a suitable age, hasa plot of ground, 
consisting at least of three quarters of an acre or 120 rods, cal- 
led a Boys Farm, which is divided into 24 compartments, in whick 
are eultivated precisely those articles #,poor man ought to raise 
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who was to get his living from five acres of land, on the spade- 
husbandry plan: they thus become acquainted with the time of sow- 
ing, planting, manuring, &c., and with the amount of the products. 
There are twelve of thesé farms, and about once in a month or six 
weeks an account is taken of the state of each division, which is 
noted in a book. 

It is a part of the plan to render the lads as independent as possi- 
ble of extraneous assistance; they scour their bed rooms, and as 
much as may be do every thing for themselves; one in turn is 
waiter every week, and one assistant. The appropriation of theix 
time is given at page 202 of the first volume. 

From the experience already obtained, the Proprietor is convinced, 
that in a district where there is a sufficient population, it would be 
in the power of benevolent individuals, resident within a square of 
16 miles, to establish schools, so that the children from the remotest 
parts would not have to walk much more than two miles to school. 
He has divided the map of the County of Sussex into 101 squares, 
_ each running four miles North and South, and four miles from West 
to East. It is designed to begin with those, where from the resi- 
dence of liberal minded persons, there is the greatest probability of 
success ; and as there is already a central school in the 55th square, 
in which Lindfield is situated, the proposed organization of this 
division may serve asa model; the square is subdivided into 16 equal 
parts, each of which includes of course one square mile. 

The first thing to be done, will be to form an association ofall the 
benevolent persons who may be disposed to promote and complete the 
great work of the educationof all the poor children In THE sQqUARE; 
the first inquiry of course must be after such, the next object will be 
the division of labour, by appointing visitors in every district ofa 
square mile, where practicable; each of these to be provided with 
a book containing heads of inquiry ; these books to be brought to 
the Committee, which should meet at the most convenient central 
place. Teachers of Sabbath schools would be very desirable for the 
office of visitors. This duty should always be performed i ina deli- 
cate way, so as not to hurt the feelings of the Poor. 

The following are the heads of inquiry for Lindfield square, Num- 
ber of villages or hamlets, and in what part of the square situated— 
and how many inhabitants. 


Heads of Inquiries. 


ist. Population of the District. 

2nd. How many schools already existing, of what kind, boys, 
girls, infants, sabbath schools, average number attending, and how 
much paid per week with the children. 

3rd. How many children above two years of age without education. 

4th. Wages of agricultural labourers. 

5th. Have they any allotments of land, what quantity to each, 
and how cultivated. 
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6th. Names of the principal farmers in each square, the number 
of acrés they hold, the number of labourers they employ, which of 
them are liberal men, and allow their labourers land. 

7th, What persons of influence reside in the square, the names of 
those who are considered to be benevolent amd liberally disposed. 

8th. Is there any Benevolent Society, or Bible Society in the square. 

The Visitors of Districts would render valuable assistance to their 
central School, by encouraging parents to send their children, and 
by inquiring after absentees; a list of whom should be furnished to 
each Visitor every week. : 

In this manner the active benevolence contained within the limits 
of eyery 16 square miles, would be concentrated upon a definite 
and practicable object; and the good results of it would ever be 
before the eyes of those engaged in a work, so philanthropic, patri- 
otic, and truly Christian. 

The following is a specimen of the 55th square, comprehending 
Lindfield Schools it contains 16 divisions of one square mile each. 


North 





1 5 aD ile 13 







River Farm Hill House ? 
Little Naldry Avens Godards 
Great Naldry Busstey Farm 


Copyhold Little Plummerden 
Boardghill Kenwards Buckshalls Farm 








2 6 10 14 
Penns Paxhill | Mid. Plummerden 
Finches Lindfield Lower Plummerden 
Wickham re) Cockease 
Schools East Maskells 
Mill Sunt Farm 
Lower Walsted Mill 
West Eas 
8 if Mi 15 
Hardens Walsted 
Fullers Common Walsted Farm 
Gravely 
Butlers Green Colony Beadles Hill} Nether Walsted 
Little Haywards } 
Great Haywards Cuddles 
4 8 12 16 
Birch Green Cuthedge Upper Hookland 


Hay wards Lywood Common 
Heath Colwell 
Lower 
Hurst Farm Slingwash Hookland} 
Record Abrook 


South 
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As soon as this square is properly organised it is intended to try 
to operate upon the squares above and below it, and on the three 
squares on each side, so that if this can be effected, 144 square miles 
will be provided for. 

That it might be possible under favourable circumstances to form 
an agricultural schoo] in the middle of sixteen square miles, which 
should provide for all that district, is shewn in a little tract entitled 
“Flints for establishing Schools of Industry in Agricultural districts 
at a small expense, by the Proprietor of the Lindfield Schools,” pub- 
lished by Darton and Harvey, Gracechurch Street, London; it is 
there shewn how three cows might be kept oa the produce of five 
acres, and how the labour of the boys might be made to cultivate it, 
while at the same time they were receiving a good education. It has 
been proved, that eight stout boys on the spade husbandry plan, 
working only from two to three hours per day, which is under what 
is actually practised in the Schools of Industry at Lindfield, would 
be amply sufficient for the purpose. 

The subject of general education is likely to be brought forward 
in the next session of Parliament. That indefatigable labourer in 
the cause, Lord Brougham having given notice that he intends to 
introduce his bill as soon as possible after Parliament assembles. His 
speech in the house of Lords on its introduction, and that of the 
Marquis of Landsdowne, and the observations of Lord Lyndhurst, 
together with an abstract of the intended bill, are just published by 
Darton and Harvey, Gracechurch Street London; and should be read 
by every one who takes an interest in the education of the great mass 
of the people. We here insert some extracts from the preface to 
the pamphlet. 

“The time is now arrived for a united and vigorous effort, by the 
wise and good of all religious denominations, to establish schools 
in every town and village in these kingdoms, under the fostering 
care of a wise and liberal Government—no time must now be lost— 
a beginning must be made early in the first session of the new Par- 
liament; and we have every reason to believe that the Government 
of the country will enter heartily into the consideration of plans 
which shall be calculated to unite as far as pessible the energies of 
all in promoting so great and glorious a work. We have reason to 
know that the best dispositions towards it exist in the highest quar- 
ters, and are glad of the present opportunity of calling the attention 
of the Friends of Education to this all-important subject. 

The speeches and observations of Lord Brougham, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, and Lord Lyndhurst, together with the accom- 
panying abstract of Lord Brougham’s Bill, will show that a beginning 
is already made. 

One part of the proposed Bill seems of absolute necessity, namely, 
the combination of central with local authority, in order to prevent 
on the one hand the undue interference of the State with Edueation, 
and on the other the sinister influence of local circumstanses. It 
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behoves all the Friends of Education and of Religious Liberty, to 
have their most wakeful attention directed to the subject, and never 
to slumber while it is undergoing Parliamentary discussion. It must 
be continually borne in mind that the country can, if driven by the 
necessity of the case, do what it will of itself, and that unless the 
Legislature adopts a plan grounded upon sound principles, it would 
be incomparably better that the country should act for itself. The 
other parts of the proposed Bill will of course, when again brought 
forward, be subject to great: niodifications; but we trust, that any 
general measure which may be finally concluded upon, will not, in 
any manner tend to extinguish or discourage those voluntary exer- 
tions which have hitherto produced the most beneficial effects; and, 
above all, we trust that the Legislature will never countenance any 
interference in matters connected with the religious scruples and 
feelings of any class of cur fellow subjects.* 

The Friends of Education should be anxiously alive to the neces- 
sity of any general measure being based upon a full recognition of 
the rights of conscience, and in perfect consistency with the princi- 
ples of religious liberty. 

In our number for the second month, (February,) 1835, the means 
are stated by which a sober, industrious, and intelligent poor man 
may support himself and family in high comfort, by cultivating about 
five acres of land by spade husbandry IN THE MANNER THERE RE- 
COMMENDED. Most of the farms upon that plan at Lindfield, are 
now giving proof of the efficacy of the plans; the crops are abun- 
dant, and they have secured their corn, peas, seed, tares, &c.: the 
boys’ farms are also flourishing. 

When we assert that five acres are sufficient for a man and his 
family, it is only upon the understanding that it is to be upon the 
Lindfield or garden plan, and under the inspection of a person well 
acquainted with it. Thus if we find a poor man with the qualifica- 
tions above stated, we may proceed in this way: allow him from 
12 to 14s. week, keep an exact account of all expenditure for 
rent, taxes, seed, manure, and wages, and when the harvest comes, 
credit the farm. with all the crops, and pay over the surplus to the 
labourer. ‘This plan is now being acted upon at Lindfield, and we 
hope in a future number to give satisfactory results. We have 
clearly ascertained, that with good management, the crops will more 
than pay for the labour and all expenses. The five acres may be 
Jaid down for the first year, either half in potatoes and half in corn, 
or in the following crops distributed over 32 divisions of 25 rods 


each. Three cows may be kept the first year, as soon as the crops 
advance sufficiently. 


* The plans to be pursued in any popular course of Education for the great 
mass of the people, are most ably set forth in a small volume by Henry Dunn, 
the Secretary to the British and Foreign School Society, entitled ‘‘ Popular 


pangs or the Normal School Manual,” and published by the Sunday School 
nion. 
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John Smith Esq. of Dale Park, who is also proprietor of the 
Gravely Estate at Lindfield, has ordered his head gardener to lay 
down five acres of land upon this plan, on his estate at Dale: we 
shall look forward to the result of this experiment with great inte- 
rest; the gardener is an intelligent and experienced Scotchman. It 
is very desirable to have these small farms carried on in various 
parts of the kingdom, and a comparison made of the products under 
the different circumstances. 


CROPS FOR A FIVE ACRE FARM. 


Divisions. Rods. qf Rod. Green food. Roots. 


aad ihate ea gu 150.....- 601b...... 90001b 
NA LEOT 56 aici n.d mss 6 4d 0)s ord ameiais'c & busheles <4 das sete sn 300 bushels, 
Winter Tares....... Ak alk: eerie 200% Jae. TROND cists 24000Ib 
Swedish Turnips after........ fife alts ote 2 bushels.... ....00- 400 bushels. 
Yellow Beet, Leaves... 2. .... 50...... W0lba Ts. 75001b 
TOS cn cess So ee ticles a Nerds TROL EST eae Pe eeloda des 75001b. 
Turnip rooted Cabbage 4...... LUGE. sree GUase 60001b 
Roots.... - aidan dicts «12 6.4,0 00'0 PEBUSUOGIs «4 oy) 4 oo iare othe 100 bushels. 
Drumhead Cabbage.... 1...--.- eS Da «= ons 50001b 
Carrots....02.%5 Pe OE ae LOO rin cade 2. DUSNEIS SC 4.0 aie eitiniy's, 4 - 200 bushels. 
MATE a loyobv kyon) Biveces) 10 


Barley, Ist division with aL APU, Eg 
red Clover under 


and the second with 
Saintfoin under. 
Prickly Comfrey...... Wh yas 25 
MRRPETID Gass ccc see ce.. Preiss 20 


32 Div. 800 Rods=5 Acres. 














The red clover, saintfoin, comfrey, and lucern, cannot be calcu- 
lated upon till the second year. 

We shall probably return to this subject again in a future number, 
and for the present only say, that all persons subscribing ten shil- 
lings and upwards, will be entitled to five numbers of the Lindfield 
Reporter every month for the year in which the subscription shall 
be made. Subscriptions will be received by Cornelius Hanbury, 
Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 


ALLOTMENTS OF LAND TO LABOURERS IN THE PARISH OF WEST HAM, 
ESSEX, BY SAMUEL GURNEY. 


We were lately extremely gratified when on a visit to our Friend, 
to see the flourishing state of some allotments of land for Labourers, 
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which he had caused to be made on one of his fields, of about sever 
acres ; and as every successful experiment is calculated to excite 
benevolent persons, who have the means, to ‘‘go and do likewise,” 
we are glad when they come to our knowledge to give them publicity. 

John Gurney, the son of our friend, has, at our request, favoured 
us with the following statements. 


Esteemed Friend, 

I had begun yesterday to draw up an account of the allotments, 
as thou mayst see on the next page, but I have received such an ex- 
cellent statement from James Loudon, our head gardener, that | 


think it best to forward it as it is. Thou wilt find however in this 


sheet the rules and regulations, 
I remain affectionately, 
Thy friend 
John Gurney. 
Upton, 7th Mo. 18th, 1837. 


“ The system of allotments has been tried in the parish of West 
Ham, Essex, with the greatest success. A field of Samuel Gurney’s 
containing nearly seven acres, has been divided into 54 allotments, 
each allotment containing 20 rods, the rent for each is eight shil- 
lings. : 

The following Rules and Regulations have been made for the 
occupiers. 

Ist. The allotments to consist of about 20 rods, at the annual rent 
of 6d. per rod, which is to be paid half-yearly, that is at Midsummer 
day and Michaelmas day, failing which, the ground to be taken, and 
the crops at a fair valuation allowed for, and the lot given to the next 
applicant. 

2nd. Each oceupier of allotments to give up his land into the hands 
of the Proprietor, subject to two months notice, the crops to be taken 
and paid for at a fair valuation. 

3rd. No occupier of allotments to be on his land on Sundays later 
than eight o'clock in the morning ; and it is particularly requested 
that no labour be done on Sundays. 

Ath. No one to trespass on his neighbours’ grounds, nor touch his 
neighbours’ crops. 7 

5th. That the Superintendents have at all times access to the 
grounds to see that every thing is conducted properly, and lots are 
on no account to be transferable from one to another, nor given up 
to any other than the superintendents appointed to receive the 
rents. 

6th. That if any disputes arise between the labourers regarding 
their crops or allotments, such disputes to be settled by the super- 
intendents; and if their decision be considered unsatisfactory, re- 
ference is then to be made to the Proprietor, whose decision is at all 
times to be final. 


rh) 
Lo 
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July 17th, 1837. - 
Sir, : 

The commencement of the allotment system in this parish may 
be dated from the Ist week in August 1836. On the 25th of July 
Jast, Mr. Gurney met the candidates for allotments on the ground, 
and having ascertained that they were anxious to become occupiers 
agreeably to rules and regulations then submitted, immediate steps. 
were taken to have the land apportioned out, and the occupiers set- 
tled upon their respective lots. 

The quantity of land held by each is 20 rods. The annual rental 
was originally stipulated at 6d. per rod, making 10s. per annum, but 
at a general meeting of the labourers, held a few months since, the 
Proprietor kindly informed them that the rent should be only 8s. per 
year, and that they should commence payment from Lady day last; 
thus exacting nothing for rent from their commencement in August 
to thatdate. Itis agreed that one half year’s rent be paid at Mid- 
summer, and the other in October, as at these seasons it is considered 
the occupants are more likely to be in full employ than any other 
during the year. 

One half-year's rent has been received, and all paid it cheerfully 
and thankfully. The number of allotments is 54 ,—twenty seven be- 
longing to Plaistow, and the same number to West Ham Ward. 

The occupants are principally common labourers with families. As 
a stimulus to exertion, the Proprietor gives prizes annually to those 
who cultivate their land most profitably and systematically. Three 
prizes of 10s. each are given to the three best, and ten of 5s. each to 
the ten next best. The occupiers are allowed to crop their land 
with such edibles as they consider most profitable to their families. 
Most of them at present are principally under potatoes, but generally 
each has a few peas, beans, parsnips, and cabbage, with a small bed 
of onions; some have the above, with the addition of carrots, turnips, 
lettuce, french beans, scarlet runners, spinach, &c. and bave a quan- 
tity of celery plants ready to put out, with cabbage and brocoli &c. 
for winter crops. The prizes for this season have already been 
awarded, and were given the same evening that all came forward with 
their half-year’s rent. It was suggested by the Proprietor, that those 
entitled to prizes, who were not in possession of an ample stock of 
tools, should accept of a note to his Ironmonger, to receive tools 
to the value of the amount of their prizes; which was readily 
acceded to by all but one, who having already a sufficient mit of 
tools, received his 10 shillings. 

There are two persons appointed as superintendents to Ay fie 
that all conform to the rules and regulations agreed to, and 
to settle any disputes that may arise between the labourers them= 
selves; but their interference in this respect has not been required, 
as general amity seems to subsist amongst them, ‘Those who were 
appointed judges in awarding the prizes, consider that the allotments 

altogether do the occupants much credit. ‘The crops are good, and 
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almost all are well kept. They estimate the average value of the 
present crops, where the potatoes have not been taken up, on each 
allotment, to be from £3 15s. to £4, 
The above, Sir, are some particulars respecting the management 
and working of the ‘‘ allotment system” upon this estate. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
James Loudon. 


Lo John Gurney. 


CoMMUNICATION TO THE LATE KING OF SPAIN, AFTER VISITING THE 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AT MADRID IN 1832, 


(Continued from pa. 103.) 


Stephen Grellet of North America, and William Allen of London, 
in making their acknowledgments to the K ing of Spain, for the per- 
mission he has so kindly and readily granted them to visit the 
Institutions at Madrid, as well prisons as those for objects of bene 
volence, avail themselves of this opportunity to state, that the motives 
which have induced them to leave their respective countries, and for 
a season all that is dearest to them in life, are not those of curiosity, 
self-interest, or worldly policy, but are, they trust, of a higher nature, 
and under the influence of the spirit of that Gospel, which breathes 
‘Peace on earth, and good will towards men,” they feel it their 
duty to endeavour to promote whatever may tend to the happiness of 
the great human family, under whatever name they may be found, 
of nation, kindred, tongue or people, or whatever may be their pro- 


fession as to religion. enti 
In the course of the visits they have performed within the last few 


days, their attention has been particularly drawn to several subjects 
which they consider to be of very great importance, and upon which 
they beg leave to submit a few observations. 


MENDICITY. 


The great number of beggars continually soliciting alms from pas- 
sengers in the streets, is not only a public annoyance, but part ofa 
system pregnant with mischief: money given indiscriminately, and 
without inquiry into the circumstances of the case, often goes to 
support the most idle and worthless of mankind, and to propagate a. 
race of beggars, tending to weaken and demoralize the community, 
by whose misdirected charity they are maintained. ‘This observation 
will apply to all manner of alms, wheresoever or by whomsoever 
distributed to persons whose cases have not undergone investigation ; 
nothing is real charity but that which is given with discretion, and a 
knowledge of the situation of the receiver. It is the duty of every 
individual who has not a fortune to subsist upon, to earn his support 
by rendering himself useful to society, by manual labour, or by his 
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skill in some necessary art. The great object then in preventing 
Mendicity will be, in the first place to provide the means for exami- 
ning into the circumstances of the Poor in any given place, by form- 
ing a Society of benevolent and disinterested persons, who by divi- 
ding a place into Districts, and visiting the Poor in their habitations 
by means of sub-committees, may distinguish between those who are 
able to work, if they could get it to do, and those who from age or 
bodily infirmities, are incapable of labour. These latter should be 
provided for, either in their own lodgings, or in a building fitted up 
for the purpose ; while suitable employment should be provided for 
those who are able to work. We are aware that there exists at pre- 
sent at Madrid a “ Societé de Bienfaisance,” but it does not appear 
to be by any means adequate to the remedy of the evils complained 
of, and we would respectfully beg the attention of the King to the 
plan we have already presented to his Ministers. It will be found 
to embrace a variety of objects of the greatest importance to Spain. 

The history of all nations has proved that ignorance is the parent 
of vice and crime; it produces sloth and idleness, and a tendency to 
indulge in sensual pleasures, connected with a mere animal existence: 
while the desire for useful knowledge stimulates to the exertion of 
the powers of mind, introduces Man to pleasures of a higher or- 
der, even of an intellectual nature, and at the same time increases 
his capacity for usefulness: hence we conceive, that if there is one 
thing more than another that should claim the attention of Govern- 
ment, it is the education of Youth in sound useful knowledge, and 
moral and religious principles; butifthe children of beggars, and of 
the poor in general, are suffered to grow up without instruction, so 
far from being useful to the state, they will resem le pernicious weeds, 
which as they arrive at maturity, scatter their noxious seeds, and 
multiply the evils iaseparable from such a state of society. The 
plan of teaching all the children of the Poor upon the cheap and 
effectual system of mutual instruction, would provide an easy remedy 
for this evil, and by produciag a well informed and virtuous popula- 
tion, would save those large sums of money which are now expen- 
ded upon Institutions, founded to meet the consequences of vice and 
crime: while the security of person and property, and the saiety of 
the Government itself, would in aneminent degree be promoted. 

We would respectfully submit, that one great object of govern- 
ment should be, to discountenance and put downevery thing which 
tends to demoralization. The spirit of gambling acts powerfully in 
this way: servants have been induced to rob their employers, in 
order to purchase part of a ticket in a Lottery, resolving perhaps, if 
they should obtain a prize, to pay back the money, but losing the 
money, they have lost their integrity, and generally go on from one 
crime to another, until destruction is the fatal consequence. 
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In travelling through the country, we have observed many persons 
living apparently in idleness, dirt and misery, while, at the same time 
there are tracts of good land, but half cultivated, upon which they 
might be supported in great comfort by their own honest industry, 
and at the same time give a rent to the Proprietor of the land, which 
might double his revenues. The plans which we have submitted to- 
the Government, under the title of Rural Colonies, are now acted 
upon in England with the most happy effects; and we are convinced 
that if they were generally adopted in Spain, wherever the nature of 
the soil, and the convenience of water would admit of it, every able-« 
bodied poor person might be made to support himself and family, and 
the money given in alms to persons of this description, saved to the 
country. Proprietors of land might easily do it, if the Government 
would encourage them by granting an exemption from Tithes and 
Imposts for five or ten years. A Society might be formed under the 
sanction of Government, the King and Queen being Patron and 
Patroness, for the promotion of Rural Colonies, each of which, as 
they were formed, might be registered in an office of the Govern- 
ment. In this way manufactures most beneficial to Spain, as those 
for Linen, Silk, Stockings, &c. &c. might be established, thousands 
of happy families supported, and the prosperity of the Government 
increased. 

We were much gratified in visiting the Reat HerMANDAD DEL 
ReErvcio; it is an attempt to relieve distress in the best possible 
way: we thought, however that the female part should be more 
under the care of a Ladies’ Committee. If the proposed Societé de 
Bienfaisance were once established, this place might form a most 
important part of the plan. 

We could but admire the neatness and order that reigned in all 
those parts of the Reat Casa Inciusa, that were under the care of 
the Ladies; and generally those establishments in Madrid in which 
they are concerned, do them much honour; and we remark also in 
England and in North America, that Ladies’ Committees are of the 
greatest utility. It afforded us no small degree of pleasure to see 
the kind interest which the King and Queen take in these useful 
Establishments, by the alterations and improvements they are intro- 
ducing into several ef them; we noticed, with much gratification, 
that wherever that most useful body of persons, the Sisters of Cha- 
rity, bestowed their kind and disinterested attention, the good effects 
were most obvious. 


PRISONS. 


With regard to the Prisons, we must acknowledge that from what 
we had previously heard, we were in many respects agreeably dis- 
appointed, and that we found them superior to divers parts of the 
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Continent which we have visited, with the exception of the vaulted 
chambers under ground, and the want of more light and ventilation 
in some of the rooms hore stairs; which is so much the more ne- 
cessary, as we have found from four to six persons in those small 
apartments only 10 feet by 9. It would contribute much to the 
health of the prisoners, and of those who visit, if the walls and all 
parts were washed with quick-lime twice inthe vear. We were pleased 
to see in the Casa y Corte, that chains and fetters were not in use, 
that the passages were airy, that there was a good supply of water, 
and we were informed a sufficiency of food: we could bowever but 
Jament the want of classification, as it obviously tends to the increase 
of crime. Among criminals there are all the degrees of guilt from 
the juvenile offender, up to the most hardened villain ; and we have 
found in England and in North America, that every prison in which 
classification is neglected, becomes a nursery for crimes: a young 
person put in for a trifling offence, and made to associate with the: 
most abandoned of mankind, becomes regularly initiated into the 
mystery of iniquity, and often comes out of prison an accomplished 
villain. In one of the prisons which we visited in this city, we saw 
a boy sent to prison at the request of his mother, for undutiful 
behaviour. On examining the lists of such prisons, it will be found 
that the same person frequently returns to the prison, charged with 
fresh crimes. 

The good effects of classification, and at the same time the adop= 
tion of a system which has for its object the reformation of the pri- 
soner, have been most striking in some of the prisons of New York 
and Philadelphia, and on the female side of the prison of Newgate 
in London; many of these unhappy beings have acquired in prison 
habits of industry, have been made to look upon their former guilty 
courses with horror, have been effectually reclaimed, have saved 
money, and in their discharge from prison have become respectable 
members of society: and it is remarkable that in those districts in 
_which these prisons are situated, there has been a striking diminution 
of crimes which call for the interference of the magistrate. 

In the new prison near the Gate of St. Barbara, the premises are 
so spacious that provision might easily be made for most effectual 
classification. In the best regulated prisons, every prisoner is 
locked up by himself at night in a separate cell; he is made to work 
in the day time, but not permitted to converse with his fellow pri- 
soners: a certain proportion of his earnings is reserved for his use 
when he quits the prison, This is particularly the case at the Mai- 
son de Force at Ghent in Flanders, in North America, and in some 
parts of England: a Committee of disinterested and benevolent 
individuals, visit such prisons from time to time, and a register is 
kept ina book provided for the purpose, under the name of each 
prisoner, of the progress made in his reformation. In England a 
Society has been for many years established for the diffusion of 
knowledge on the subject of Prison Discipline, which has been the 
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means of introducing great improvements in the prisons of that 
country. Reports of its proceedings are from time to time printed 
and published. Lastly we would beg leave to remark that the pub- 
lic exposure of criminals, by making them work in chains in the 
streets &c., is calculated to prevent all hopes of reform, or of their 
being ever received again into respectable Society. 


NEGRO SLAVERY. 


There is yet one subject perfectly distinct from the objects of the 
present visit, to which they beg leave most earnestly to entreat the 
king’s attention and humane interposition. They are aware that 
the countries of which they are subjects, viz England and North 
America, are deeply involved in the guilt of holding the natives of 
Africa and their descendants most cruelly and unjustly in a state of 
Slavery, and that also Spain in her Colonies has treated this unhappy 
and defenceless people with more kindness and tenderness than any 
other nation; and yet the possessions of Spain at the present time 
afford the greatest shelter and encouragement to the persons en- 
gaged in the disgraceful and wicked traffic in the persons of men. 
The British nation will now very soon abolish slavery in all its © 
colonies. What effect this just and Christian measure will have 
upon the slaves in the colonies of other nations, it is not for us to 
conjecture: but Spain, having had the honour of shewing to all the 
world, in its possessions at Porto Rico, that sugar and other tropical 
products may be raised in abundance, and even with a greater profit 
by free labour, than by the labour of slaves, and that those long 
oppressed people may be sately emancipated, has only to finish her 
own work, and by an act of justice which could not fail of being 
highly acceptable in the Divine sight, at once provide for the secu- 
rity of her own possesions, and claim and receive the respect and 
admiration of the friends of humanity in all parts of the civilized 
world. 

Grellet and Allen beg to conclude, by expressing their sincere 
wishes for the happiness of the King and Queen, and that they may 
be made, in the Divine Hand, a blessing to their subjects. With a 
country possessing such rare local advantages, and with so fine a 
people, nothing seems wanting but a series of arrangements which 
the King has it in his power to make, to enable Spain, not only to 
equal other countries, but to give a fine example to surrounding na- 
tions, of what may be done, when the spirit of industry is roused, 
encouraged and judiciously applied to the amelioration of the condition 
of the poorer classes, and the general improvement of a country. 


EDUCATION——SPAIN,. 


After the above communication, the two persons mentioned in a for 
mer number, were sent by the Spanish Government to learn the 
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British System, at their Central Establishment in the Borough Road, 
London. Ina letcer from one of these gentlemen, named Call rdo, 
now of the Central School of Madrid, he says, ““ We have se- 
veral Lancasterian schools established in the kingdom. In Barce- 
lona, there are three,—two for boys, and one for girls, one of the 
former having upwards of four hundred children. 

“In this metropolis we have only two,—one for boys, which I have 
the honour to direct, and another for girls, with more than 130 girls ; 
and it is intended, [ believe, for a normal school of that sex. 

“This day, an order is published from the government to the 
provinces, that each of them may send two young men to this normal 
school , which I consider the greatest step towards the improvement 
of general instruction and education.* 

** My school improves daily in instruction, though J have to con- 
tend against the bad habits and education they generally receive from 
their parents; but I am confident, it will before long, in reality, de- 
serve the appellation of a model school. I have begun the interro- 
gative system, and I can assure you, I could not have expected so 
much improvement as I have found by it.” 


IONIAN ISLANDS. 


The accounts of the progress of Education in this quarter con- 
tinue favourable. According toa resolution of the Senate passed 
in 1836, there are to be in addition to seven central schools, 122 
in the villages of different islands. At that time 48 were considered 
to be in existence, but many of them had only the name: when 
we last heard, 81 were in active operation, and 41 were still to be 
commenced. The above resolution of the senate assigns £1. 1s. 8d. 
per month to each master of a village school, to be paid by govern- 
ment, in addition to what he receives in the village. The govern- 
ment also affords aid to the female schools in Cephalonia and Ithaca, 
as well as £10 per month to the three schools in Corfu. 

We noticed at page 61, the zeal manifested by Sir Howard 
Douglas in the promotion of Education, and in a communication 
from J. Lowndes on this subject, he says, after mentioning the pro- 
gress of the different branches, 

*‘ The cause of education in the Tonian Islands is much indebted 
to Sir Howard Douglas, the Lord High Commissioner ; the interest 
he takes in the advancement of it has manifested itself, not only in 
personal attention, but also in the liberal support which the Ionian 

overnment, through his influence, has afforded it. 

“ Much has been done in this respect since he came to Corfu, and 
in the maturity of his plans, considerably more may be expected.” 


* These young men will go and establish the system in the provinces, as soon as 
they finish their course of practical and scientific instruction. 
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NOTICE OF A SOCIETY FOR THE REFORM OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS, 
AT BERLIN, 


A letter we have just received froma benevolent individual at 
Berlin, mentions that the Society for the Reform of Juvenile Offen- 
ders, established in that city some time since, continues to flourish. 
Institutions connected with it are rapidly increasing, and more and 
more attract the attention and excite the interest of the authorities. 
The large prison is rebuilding at the expense of the State, and is — 
upon a scale to admit of the entire separation of the male and female 
prisoners. The upper story of one front is intended exclusively 
for juvenile offenders, who are not to come in contact with any 
other criminals on any occasion. Our friend congratulates us on 
the progress of the measures we so earnestly recommended for the 
improvement of prison discipline when at Berlin, and informs us 
that especial care will be taken of the younger class of prisoners, by 
giving them useful instruction, by impressing religious and moral 
duties upon their minds, and by keeping them diligently employed. 
“Three years ago,” the writer states, ‘our Society instituted an 
establishment for giving employment to the discharged prisoners ; 
when their occupation generally is chopping or sawing wood. ‘Those 
who are sent to us are regularly furnished with work, and since that 
period we have had the pleasure and satisfaction of seeing many of 
them become useful members of society; they have been kindly 
treated when they behaved well, and with severity in cases of of- 
fence: many of them have really liked their work, and it is seldom 
that any have gone astray.” 

In noticing a visit we paid in the year 1832 to the first Infant 
School established in Berlin, our correspondent observes, ‘‘ There 
are now ten, which are largely attended, and particularly well man- 
aged.” 


NOTICE OF DANIEL WHEELER AND HIS SON, AND JAMES BACKHOUSE 
AND G. W. WALKER. 


Satisfactory accounts have lately been received from Sydney of 
our friends Daniel Wheeler and his son. ‘They had disposed of 
their vessel, and after remaining some time at Sydney, purposed 
proceeding to the Cape. 

We have also agreeable intelligence of our friends James Back- 
house and G. W. Walker, who were diligently prosecuting their 
labours at Hobarton and its neighbourhood: they appeared likely 
soon to close their visit to Van Dieman’s Land, and were only 
waiting for a vessel to convey them to Western Australia, or the 


Mauritius. 
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ALFRED SOCIETIES, OR A PLAN FOR VERY SMALL SICK CLUBS. 


We have noticed in several of our former numbers, societies 
established in different places for the improvement of the condition 
of the labouring classes, by assisting them in the judicious application 
of their own resources; and at page 297 of our last volume, the 
subject of Self-supporting Dispensaries was particularly adverted 
to. Since the period to which this article refers, we have had 
repeated proofs of the efficacy of those institutions, and have lately 
perused a pamphlet by the Projector of them, entitled “ Alfred Soci- 
eties, or a plan for very small Sick Clubs,” by H. L. Smith of 
Southam, which we think contains many useful hints. The writer 
has directed much of his attention to these subjects, and we hope 
some of his suggestions will be acted upon by the classes to whom 
his remarks are addressed. The following extracts from this little 
publication, appear to us particularly worthy of notice. After some 
preliminary observations, he thus addresses himself to the members 
of Self Supporting Dispensaries and Penny Clubs. 

*‘ By co-operation in the general establishment of Self-supporting 
Dispensaries and Penny Clubs throughout the Kingdom, almost all 
of you may be saved from the necessity of employing the parish or 
union Doctor, and so coming under the control of the Overseers, or 
Guardians of the Poor. You may be secure from the more debasing 
and demoralising, miscalled independent privilege of getting in debt 
without the means of paying. 

“Ifthe people who now complain in our villages and streets of 
workhouse regulations, would unite and change their perverse and 
malicious conduct towards each other, into truer obedience to the 
divine commands as expressed on this very subject, the delegated 
power of the rod and prisons would become useless. As certainly 
as the heart of one man may be changed, purified, and regenerated, 
so may that of a whole nation. 

«There is one lamentable evil which prevails extensively among 
that class to which you, my friends, beloug. It is now plainly seen, 
and will probably be cured. I mean the improvidence of the work- 
ing people. This has been a great and increasing complaint for 
many years. It is now intended to be cured by law; but it is my 
intention and great desire to shew you, the working class, how much 
easier and pleasanter it would be to cure yourselves, than to have 
others to do it for you under the stern authority of the law, which 
must be the case, (for screw after screw will be turned to effect it) 
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if you do not follow out extensively the plan which IT have now to 
Jay before you. 

‘By the operation of the “ Poor Law Amendment Act” the pro- 
vident and improvident are being daily widely separated from each 
other. But you, the working men whom I address, you, I say 
ought to be careful that not a single industrious or provident 
man, or his family, shall become lost to the community and immersed 
within the walls of a workhouse, for want of those restoratives which 
the full application of Christian principles alone can give them. 

After farther enlarging on the present regulations established by 


the poor laws, the writer says, “If the guardians administer a coms. 


fort more than the lowest wages will afford, in a kingdom where the 
price of food and rate of wages fluctuate more than in any other, 
ihey appoint a greater reward to profligacy and improvidence than 
to providence and frugality. ‘The old Poor Law produced this result. 

‘The new Poor Law has brought back the administration of relicf 
to its proper channel.” 

He then alludes to that class, whom we must all be aware suffer 
under the new regulations, and makes this appeal. 

* Doall of you then, who know the deserving and aged poor, 
assist them by representing the hardships of their case, to benevolent 
individuals— distributors of private charity on the one hand, and 
endeavour as far as you can to discountenance all ingratitude and 
Imposition amongst them on the other. And also, prevent the evil 
from occurring again; stay the plague—stand in the gap—arrest 
the repelling anti-social feeling—encourage the attractive, by estab- 
lishing ALFRED SocieTIES amongst all the able bodied working 
people in the kingdom; inculcate the divine social principle of 
mutual support. How different you, my friends, may make the 
moral influence of such kindly fellowship from the present motives 
of conduct, even inthe rich,—set them an example of unity and 
patriotism, I beseech you. 

In mentioning the good effects of Self-supporting Dispensaries, the 
writer who is a medical man states, “At Coventry there are 2,500 
Free Members; at Cricklade 2,900; and at several other places 
they are equally ready to enrol themselves. At Burton on Trent 
2500 of the better sort of the working inhabitants, in a population 
of 6,000, have enrolled themselves as Free Members of a ‘‘ Self-sup- 
porting Dispensary ;” and the higher classes, who are not suitable 
to be admitted as Free Members, contribute as Honorary Subscri- 
bers to the funds, and by their countenance and sanction have ex- 
tended a principle of unanimity and good will. | 

“The comparatively provident, by means of these “Self-supporting 
Dispensaries,” are separating themselves from the improvident and 
vicious ; these latter alsoare being driven from or to particular spots 
by the guardians of the poor. 

“The workhouse and its guardians are the necessary consequences 
of sin in the prodigal children of the nation. 
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He observes that “it is not enough that the householders should 
be provided with advice and drugs in sickness, they should also be 
provided with an income in sickness,” and he then proceeds to state 
the minute divisions which should be attended to in the formation 
of small societies for the accomplishment of this object. The term 
** Alfred Society,” has a reference to the wise regulations of King 
Alfred. The following “ Rules of the Harbury day labourers Alfred 
Society, or sick Club will serve,” H. L. Smith says, “as an outline 
for the other classes, and may admit of such alteration and modifica- 
tion as the members and promoters may from time to time suggest, 
as better calculated to awaken regard for each others’ welfare and 


happiness.” 
RULES OF HARBURY SICK CLUB, 


“The object of this Society is to make provision for the Members 
thereof during any period of sickness not exceeding the time here- 
inafter mentioned. ‘The means are derived from the contributions of 
the ordinary Members and donors. ‘The management will be in the 
hands of Mr. H. L. Smith of Southam, assisted Ly two collectors, 


1.—“The Members shall hold a meeting annually, (at some place 
to be appointed by the collectors) when the business shall proceed 
in the following manner:—The Treasurer, or some one for him, 
shall read over the rules, call over the list of Members, produce his 
account, and having made such payments as may be required, the 
balance in hand, and the share of that balance to each Member, 
shall be paid over to thewtanding fund till the same amounts to one 
pound for each Member; then the surplus shall be equally divided 
amongst them. They shall then proceed to elect officers for the ensu- 
ing year, namely, the Collectors and Treasurer. Whenthe standing 
fund amounts to one pound for each Member the sick pay shall be 
allowed for six months; and if this sinks the fund below one pound 
each, it shall be made up by an equal payment at the annual meeting. 

2.—** When a Member of this Society shall fall sick or meet with 
an accident, disabling him from work, on the third day of his being 
so disabled he shall make one of the collectors acquainted with his 
case, who (except in case of an infectious disease,) shall visit him as 
soon as may be, and take with him two Members who are near 
house-dwellers to the sick Member, and upon their being satisfied 
of his inability to work, two of them shall make an order on the 
Treasurer for his weekly pay. ‘The Collector (at least once a week) 
shall visit the sick Member, and with the concurrence of two Mem- 
bers make an order on the Treasurer for his weekly payments. 

3.—‘*Each Member subscribing threepence per week shall be 
entitled to receive six shillings per week when disabled from work 
by accident or sickness, which shall not exceed three pounds twelve 
shillings during the year, until there is a standing fund of one 
pound for each Member, when the sick pay is permitted to extend 
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to seven pounds four shillings in the year, if his continued or repeat- 
ed illness requires it. 

4,—“* Whoever neglects to make his payments to the Collector 
beyond the third night after the regular time of payment, shall 
forfeit twopence ; and if he neglect to make it beyond the seventh 
night, shall forfeit sixpence; and if he neglect to make his payments 
for a month, he shall not be entitled to the benefit of this Society. 


5.—“*The Collector shall pay all money received on account of 


this Society into the hands of the Treasurer within fourteen days 
after he receives it, or in failure of so doing, he shall forfeit two 
shillings and sixpence. The Treasurer shall provide a book wherein 
he shall set down all sums of money received and paid on account 
of this Society. In case of any dispute arising between the officers 
of this Society and any of its Members, reference shall be made to 
Justices of the Peace, pursuant to 10 George 4th, Chap. 56, s. 27, 28. 

6.—‘‘ On the death of a Member, one shilling shall be subscribed 
by each of the Members towards his funeral expenses; and if a 
Member’s wife dies, sixpence shall be paid by each Member to the 
Collector, and given by him to the survivor; and if these sums res- 
pectively do not make up two pounds ten shillings in the former case, 
and one pound ten shillings in the latter, what is wanting of these 
sums shall be taken from the fund. 

The following Extracts are from the author’s subsequent *‘ Obser~« 
vations.” 

Oxsservations.— Three-pence per week is a larger sum than is 
really necessary, and may when the fund amounts to one pound for 
each Member, be safely reduced to two-pence; indeed two-pence 
from the beginning will be sufficient, if the affluent neighbours will 
provide a guarantee fund, 

** Not being assisted at Harbury by any guarantee fund, we are 
working our way by our own three-pences,—to the security and 
safety of having one pound each in store. 

‘For instance, from the twenty Members of which it consists, we 
have, in twelve months, a surplus of seven pounds, eleven shillings, 
and sixpence; and we have had eighteen weeks’ payment, at six 
shillings per week,—nine of which were on behalf of a young person 
who was unwell at the time he entered, and who was admitted from 
a genuine feeling of charity towards him, which may be generally 
calculated upon from persons of this rank, when they feel that they 
are secure of their own incomes in sickness. Men thus become free 
and even generous,—(they voted one man five shillings gratuitously) 
—they become incited to nobler exertion in the missionary and 
Slave Abolition cause, as they become emancipated from the domi- 
nation of parish authorities and District Guardians, the seduction of 
beer-houses, and the depravity of electioneering agents. 

OxsERvation 6.—“I conclude with one observation to the managers 
and promoters of these Clubs, or other Societies, viz., that there can 
be no order, harmony, and unity in the world that will be permanent, 
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useless, it is based on Divine precepts of government. That sickness 
and gladness both open the heart of mankind—that it is by the heart 
alone, and scarcely by the understanding at any time, that you can 
hope to introduce any thing into their lives of peace and good will. 


RESPECTABLE CITIZENS PROSECUTED AS BELONS IN THE STATES OF VIRGINIA. 


The present dominant party in the Slave-holding States of North 
America, seem to’be struck with judicial blindness, and to be employ~ 
ing themselves in hastily filling up the measure of their iniquity : 
that they are disposed to drive things on to extremity, appears by 
accounts just received from the United States. One of our Friends 
is threatened with a prosecution ona charge of Felony, for having 
distributed some copies of “‘ An address to the Citizens of the United 
States, by the Religious Society of Friends in Pennsylvania on 
the subject of Negro Slavery.” Our correspondent, a Citizen of the 
State of Pennsylvania, being about to go to Virginia, was requested 
by a friend of his residing in that State, to bring with him some 
copies of the above mentioned address, which being circulated, some 
evil disposed persons raised an excitement, got the Attorney General 
on their side, and had indictments for FeLtony drawn up against our 
two Friends under a Statute, passed in that State last year. The Grand 
Jury have returned them True Bills, and the parties are to be tried 
in the eleventh month (November) next. The Attorney General has 
applied to the Governor of Virginia, to demand our Friend of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, in order that he may take his trial at 
Richmond, with our other Friend, a Citizen of the State of Virginia. 

The law alluded to, makes it “felony to promote or circulate by 
writing or speaking the Abolition of Slavery, or to deny the right of 
property of the master in the slave”: these highly respectable Citi- 
zens, if convicted, will be liable to not less than two years nor more 
than five years imprisonment. The following isa copy of the address, 
which, as our correspondent remarks, “is couched in as mild terms 
as the heinous nature of the sin of slavery will admit of.” 


ADDRESS TO THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Our minds have been seriously impressed with considerations 
relative to the present condition and future prospects of our country. 
In venturing to address our fellow-citizens on subjects of vital 
importance to the community, we trust we shall not be suspected 
of acting from party or political motives, or of desiring to excite a 
feeling of antipathy towards any class of our fellow men. Our 
object is the promotion of the general good, and the performance 
of our religious duty. Our principles are well known to be pacific, 
consistent, as we firmly believe, with the doctrines of the gospel, 
which breathes “ Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, and 
good willto men.” It has frequently been our concern to counsel 
our members to abstain as much as possible from engagements 
either alone or in connection with others, which lead to strife and 
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contention; and to preserve towards all men a demeanour conform- 
able to our religious profession. As we cannot resort to violence 
ourselves to obtain or secure our most dear and unquestionable 
rights, so we cannot countenance riotous or tumultuous proceedings 
in others, for the attainment of any object, however just or desira- 
ble; yet we hold it to be acivil and religious right to raise our 
voice against injustice and oppression, whether extended to our- 
selves or to others. That national as well as individual transgres- 
sions are sooner or later visited by Divine judgments, is fully 
attested by the sacred records. And believing as we do, that injustice 
and oppression are practised by many in this land, we are induced 
to open our mouths for the dumb, and to plead the cause of those 
who have neither the means nor the power to plead for themselves. 
In the early settlement of this country, the practice of importing 
and holding African slaves was incautiously introduced, and some 
of our predecessors in religious profession, as well as others, fell into 
it; but its utter repugnance to the precepts of the gospel, and the 
natural rights of man, was soon perceived, and long before the close 
of the last century, an union of sentiment and practice on this sub- 
ject was effected throughout the Society. Having, upon religious 
grounds, cleared ourselves of holding our fellow men in slavery, 
we have believed it to be our duty, from that period, to bear our 
testimony against it, without being swayed by considerations of 
interest or policy. As our opinions and principles in relation to 
the rights of this people are not new, so they are unchanged, being 
founded, as we believe, on a basis which is fixed and immutable. 
When we reflect that there are now within the United States, 
upwards of two millions of human beings detained in slavery ; who 
are held as goods and chattels, the property of other human beings, 
having similar passions with themselves; that they are liable to be 
sold and transferred from hand to hand, like the beasts that perish; 
that more than thirty thousand are annually sold and removed from 
the land of their birth to regions further south and west, and this 
not in families, but in companies composed chiefly of youths from 
twelve to twenty-five years of age, the nearest connections in life 
being thus frequently torn asunder; that the District of Columbia, 
under the exclusive legislation of congress, is one of the scenes of 
this disgraceful commerce; that the jails of the metropolis are used 
to confine the victims of this traffic, who are thus incarcerated, not 
because of their crimes, but because of the crimes of others, their 
slavery being the consequence of injuries inflicted by the hand of 
violence on themselves, or on their ancestors; when we further 
reflect, that in several, if not in most of the slaveholding states, the 
slaves are systematically excluded from the means of improving 
their minds—that in some, even teaching them to read is treated as 
a crime; and that all these things are found among a people loudly 
proclaiming the freedom and equality of their laws—a people pro- 
fessing the Benge religion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
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who came to make an end of sin, to finish transgression, and in the 
room thereof to bring in everlasting righteousness ; who has taught 
us that he regards the injuries done to the least of his children as 
done to himself; and has commanded us to love one another, and 
to do to all men as we would that they should do unto us—well 
may we enquire, Shall not the Lord visit for these things? Shall 
not his soul be avenged on such a nation as this ? 

We earnestly solicit the attention of our fellow-citizens to this 
momentous subject. These people are our fellow creatures; and 
their condition among us demands our serious consideration. We 
know not the time when those scales, in which mountains are weighed, 
may turn. The Parent of mankind is gracious. His care is over 
the smallest of his creatures; and a multitude of men escape not 
his notice. And though many of them are trodden down and de- 
spised, yet he remembers them. He sees their affliction, and looks 
on the increasing exaltation of the oppressor. He turns the chan- 
nels of power, humbles the most haughty people, and gives deliver- 
ance to the oppressed, at such periods as are consistent with his 
infinite wisdom and justice. If we disregard the claims of mercy 
and justice in the season of prosperity, and employ our superior 
advantages of knowledge and power, not for the glory of the Giver 
and the good of men, but to degrade and depress a large part of 
his rational creation, below the station for which they were designed, 
it may be ‘‘by terrible things in righteousness that he will answer 
us” in this matter. 

If we look back to the period when the people of these United 
States assumed their station among the nations of the earth, and 
advert to the principles then solemnly proclaimed in the face of 
the world, we find them totally irreconcilable with the maintenance 
of slavery. Liberty was then declared to be an inalienable right, 
conferred by the Creator himself. No intimation is given, that 
personal freedom is the boon of society, the creature of law, to be 
granted or withheld at the caprice of the wealthy and the powerful. 
No exception is made; and indeed, none could be made, on account 
of colour or previous condition, without rendering the whole pas- 
sage absurd. ‘This avowal was made by those who resided where 
slavery was most predominant, as well as where it was least. It is 
remarkable that at the period in question, slavery was tolerated in 
every state of the Union, and yet the delegates in congress assem- 
bled ventured to sweep away its foundation ata stroke. In some 
of the states these principles were soon afterwards carried into 
effect, by the immediate extinction of slavery, and in others, pro- 
vision was made for its eventual abolition. As these doctrines have 
not been disavowed by the authority of any section of our country, 
we believe that consistency, even looking no higher, requires that 
slavery should cease from every part of our government. 

By a series of legislative enactments, congress has expressed its 
abhorrence of the African slave trade. In 1820 this traffic was 
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denounced as piratical, and the punishment of death was prescribed 
for any person within our jurisdiction, who should be found engaged 
init. Yet a traffic partaking of the character of this, and combining 
many of its atrocities, is prosecuted in the interior of ourown country. 
If the foreign slave trade were prohibited, because of its iniquity, 
surely the domestic trade ought not to be tolerated. If the reduc- 
tion of the unoffending natives of Africa into servitude, or the act 
of conveying them in that character across the Atlantic, be a crime 
to be punished with death, the detention of them or their descendants 
in slavery, and the traffic in their persons within the United States, 

“cannot be innocent; and the continuance of the practice demands 
our serious consideration, 

It must be admitted, as a fact, which we can neither disguise nor 
conceal, that slavery, wherever it: prevails, exercises an influence 
unfavourable to religion and morals, both among masters and slaves. 
With regard to the latter, it is, perhaps, universally admitted. De- 
grade the human character and intellect as we wiil, there is still an 
Inextinguishable sense of the injustice of slavery. Hence, discon- 
tent and frequent irritation are its inseparable attendants. The 
obsequiousness required to the commands, however unjust or ca- 
pricious, of those who control them, renders the maintenance of 
independent virtue almost, if not altogether, impossible. In all 
communities the virtue of the people depends very much on the 
education of the young ; but what education can the slave possibly 
bestow on his offspring, even supposing him capable of it, where 
parents and childrenare under the absolute domination of others who 
consider their own interest promoted by the debasement and igno- 
rance of their slaves? It is not probable that much sense of justice, 
and of the rights of property, can be maintained amongst a people 
who see their own earnings appropriated without their consent to 
the accommodation of others. A scrupulous regard to the sanctity 
of the marriage covenant cannot be expected, where the connection 
is liable to be broken at any time, as the interest, will, or wants of 
the master may suggest. 

That the system is deleterious to the master as well as the slaves, 
is equally true. The possession of irresponsible power, and the 
consequent temptations to its abuse, have a strong tendency to 
injure the moral feeling of its possessor. Whatever degree of 
humanity may be mingled with its exercise, it is obvious that the 
condition to which it applies could not possibly exist, if the injunc- 
tion of our blessed Redeemer were duly regarded; ‘‘ Ali things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them, for this is the law and the prophets.” Let it be remembered, 
that every departure from sound Christian principle, impairs our 
sensibility to right and wrong, and prepares the way for other and 
more glaring deviations. And as the sense of religious obligation 
declines among any people, the standard of morals will unavoidably 
sink, The exclusion of the slaves from the opportunity of enlarging 
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and improving their minds, by learning to read the Holy Scriptures, 
must exert an unhappy influence upon the masters. How can they 
entertain a high sense of religious obligation, and pursue with as- 
siduity the improvement of their own minds in piety and virtue, 
while they are carefully excluding their humble dependents from 
this invaluable advantage? How can they lift up their hands in 
prayer to the God and Father of mercies for his blessing on them- 
selves and their offspring, and for the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom on earth, while they endeavour thus to debar a part of his 
creatures, equally with themselves the objects of his redeeming 
love, from those means of attaining a knowledge of the doctrines 
and principles of the Christian religion ? 

Light is spreading among the nations of Christendom on the sub- 
ject of human rights, and most of them have adopted measures to 
extirpate the slave trade. Some important movements have recently 
been made towards the extinction of slavery in a number of the 
West Indian Islands, so that we may now reasonably conclude, that 
at no distant day the islands in the American Archipelago will be 
chiefly cultivated by free men. This must increase the odium as 
well as the difficulty of maintaining the institution of slavery here. 
It is not to be supposed that those who have cleared their hands of 
the practice, and who hail with satisfaction the light that is opening 
on the subject, will again consent to return to so iniquitous a system, 
or cease to support the principles which they have adopted from a 
conviction of their conformity to reasonand truth. If thena portion 
of our citizens tenaciously adhere to a system thus abhorrent to the 
feelings of others, and to the principles which all have concurred to 
applaud, bickerings and jealousies can scarcely fail to arise and 
seriously disturb the harmony of our necessary intercourse. In- 
deed, it requires but little attention to the events of the day to 
perceive, that the existence of slavery is now exerting an influence 
highly prejudicial to the peace of our country. The responsibility 
of contributirg, as citizens of our common government, to support 
this unrighteous institution, and thus degrading the afflicted de- 
scendants of Africa, nearly to a level with the brute creation, is 
felt by many conscientious Christians to be serious and weighty; 
hence, they cannot but desire that the subject may increasingly 

engage the solemn deliberation of their fellow-citizens, more par- 
ticularly of those who, from the possession of poyer or influence, 
may be enabled to promote their liberation. 

Lo behold this portentous cloud spreading and thickening with 
the progress of time, and every effort to dissipate it strenuously 
resisted, fills our minds with gloomy forebodings for ourselves and 
for our country, and more particularly for those immediately impli- 
cated in the evil of slavery. We are not about to dictate in what 
manner slavery shall be finally extinguished, but we believe it jis 
obligatory on those who hold their fellow men in bondage, to enter 
into a solemn examination of the subject. When they have been 
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aroused by the appearance of danger, to enter into a close inspection 
of the nature and consequences of slavery, their voices have been as 
loud, and their declarations as forcible in reprobation of the practice, 
as those of any people among us. The testimony of one of their 
own statesmen was then felt and acknowledged. ‘I tremble for 
my country when I reflect that God is just; that his justice cannot 
sleep for ever; that, considering numbers, nature, and natural means 
only, a change of circumstances is among possible events; that it 
may become probable by supernatural interference. The Almighty 
has no attribute which can take side with us in such a contest.” 
Under such circumstances, we have seen a disposition to clear them- 
selves of the evil as a means of escaping its consequence. A prac- 
tice which, in the moment of danger, appears unjust and iniquitous, 
must be equally so when that danger is withdrawn from the view. 
To arrive at a correct conclusion on this awfully momentous sub- 
ject, it is necessary that the demands of interest and the clamours 
of passion should be silenced, and a sincere desire cultivated to 
pursue such course as may be consistent with the Divine will and 
the promotion of universal righteousness. With such desires steadily 
maintained, we firmly believe that the light of truth, the Spirit of 
our blessed Redeemer, which can neither deceive nor be deceived, 
would manifest the necessity and the mode of breaking the yoke 
and letting the oppressed go free, Whatever prejudice may assert, 
or sophistry attempt to establish, the inconsistency of slavery with 
universal righteousness, is too obvious to every enlightened mind to 
admit of dispute. And to suppose that the wickedness and cupidity 
of man are capable of introducing an evil into civil society, which 
the light of the gospel and the labours of the devoted followers of 
Christ are incompetent to remedy, is to distrust the power and the 
moral government of our gracious Creator. If, with an eye to the 
teachings and leadings of the Spirit of truth, we pursue the course 
which our duty as men and Christians requires, we tay rely on the 


wisdom and goodness of God, who governs all consequences, to 


reward our endeavours and bless the work of our hands. 

We would also invite the attention of our fellow citizens to the 
condition of those descendants of the African race who are free. It 
is sorrowfully true, that in many parts of our country they are sub- 
ject to unjust and oppressive restrictions, which are not applied to 
persons of our own colour, and that their personal freedom is liable 
to be wrested from them by the operation of unequal laws. In nearly 
every part of the United States, they are the objects of cruel preju- 
dice, which tends to produce that very degradation, which it assumes 
as its justification. That the benefits of education are rendered 
more difficult of access to them than to the youth of our own com- 
plexion, is well known. We apprehend that not only our religious 
duty, but our interest, as we value the peace and good of civil society, 
requires that we should manifest our gratitude, for our own superior 
advantages, by labouring to promote the improvement of this part 
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of the human family: that we should cultivate feelings, of true Chris- 
tian bene volence towards them, and prepare them, as far as example 
and assistance can effect it, for civil and religious usefulness. 

There is yet another class of our fellow men whose multiplied 
wrongs have excited our tender commisseration. We allude to the 
Aborigines of our country,—once the undisputed proprietors of this 
extensive continent, but many of them now driven from the homes 
of their fathers, in defiance of the claims of justice, and the faith of 
treaties, to seek a precarious subsistence in distant and uncultivated 
regions. If we advert to the condition of these people when our 
ancestors first settled among them, the kindness manifested by many 
of those then numerous and powerful tribes towards their feeble 
visitors, and the various complicated acts of injustice since’ meted to 
them, we must acknowledge that a heavy load of guilt rests on our 
country. We earnestly desire that the people of the United States, 
the present occupants of land from which the Indians have been 
expelled, by means abhorrent to justice and humanity, may duly 
consider the debt which our ancestors and ourselves have incurred, 
and extend to them, in their wilderness abode, the aids of science 
and the benefits of literary and religious instruction. The feeble 
remnant still remaining on this side of the Mississippi, are no less 
the proper objects of our care and benevolence. We believe it to 
be our religious duty to discountenance the attempts of avaricious 
men to dislodge them, either by violence or fraud, from the remain- 
ing scanty pittance of their once ample possessions: and that it is 
obligatory upon us to endeavour to improve their condition by 
instruction in the arts of civilized — and to inculcate on their 
minds the excellency and importance of the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Finally, it is our sincere desire and prayer, that it may please the 
Sovereign Ruler of nations to influence the hearts of those who 
are placed in authority to seek for his counsel, and incline the 
inhabitants of these United States to feelings of tenderness for the 
oppressed, that there may be a hearty co-operation between the 
people and our rulers, in according to all, without distinction of 
nation or colour, the free enjoyment of thpii civil and religious 
rights. ‘Thus we may hope to experience the fulfilment of the evan- 
gelical prophecy, ‘*I will make thine officers, peace, and thine 
exactors, righteousness ; violence shall no more be heard in thy land, 
wasting nor destruction within thy borders ;” and that the Most 
High will still extend to our country the blessings of harmony and 
peace, and make us a light to the surrounding nations. 

Signed in and on behalf of a meeting of the Representatives of the 
Religious Society of Friends, commonly called Quakers, in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey &c., held in Philadelphia, the 14th of the fourth 
month, 1837. 


Jonathan Evans, Clerk. 
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We copy the following from an American Paper. 

“The Rev. George Storrs has been sentenced to three months 
in the house of correction by a Justice of the peace in Pittsfield, New 
Hampshire, for delivering an anti-slavery lecture in that place.” 

Another American Paper has the following article. 


THE DOMESTIC SLAVE TRADE. 


The Natchez Courier says, that the states of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Arkansas, imported two hundred and fifty thousand 
slaves from the more northern slave states in the year 1836, Here 
is more piracy in one year, than was ever committed in any single 
year upon the Oceanin tke African trade. And yet all this crime lay 
under the full power of Congress. But aside from the abominable 
cruelty and guilt of such a trade in human flesh, there are other 
reasons why Congress shouid interfere to stop it. 

The price of these slaves has frequently been as high as 1,500 
dollars each, but suppose the average only 800 dollars, the aggregate 
price was 200,000,000 dollars, more than twice the value of the 
whole cotton crop of the country, at the highest price ever paid for 
cotton, and more than four times its value at the present price. 
Now, though we are strenuous advocates for free trade, we believe 
that Congress ought to exercise whatever power it has to check mad 
gambling or any species of commerce whereby individuals may enrich 
themselves to the ruin of their country. We believe Congress did 
right to abolish the. African slave trade, not only on the ground of 
humanity, but because slaves are a curse to the country. And we 
think it may be made plain that the internal slave trade is a curse to 
the whole country. How were these 250,000 slaves paid for? An- 
swer.—At least half the money was advanced by northern speculators 
in cotton, and mortgage was taken on land and negroes, or on crops 
yet to be planted. Since the purchase, the price of cotton has fallen 
one half, and is not likely soon to rise. The purchasers are of 
course unable to fulfil their contracts. They are bankrupt.—The 
predicament is, that northern capitalists, merchants, bankers, specu- 
lators, &c. have taken an enormous amount of the capital which ought 
to have been used in promoting the honest industry of the country, 
and have lent it out to the negro trading planters of the remote south, . 
who have paid it to the lazy negro-raising gentry of Virginia and 
Maryland, for slaves. Now the lenders must either foreclose the 
mortgages, and become slave-holders, or they must be content to 
wait for the money till the day after the judgment. The great 
probability is, that the chivalrous southerners will Lynch the whole 
claim, and multitudes of honest labourers will suffer for this immense 
effort to enlarge the dominions of slavery.—Ought not such a trade 
as this to be struck from the list of commerce? How long will the 
freemen of the north stand off, and say they have nothing to do with 
a trade which is taking the bread from the mouths of their children? 
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The government ofthe United States isblamed for not preventing 
the present crash of commercial credit. By prohibiting the internal 
slave trade, it would have done more to prevent the present distress, 
than by any measure which its friends praise it for having taken, or 
by any which its enemies blame it for not having taken. Let the 
freemen of the north understand that the domestic slave trade has 
carried one hundred millions of dollars of northern capital, via New 
Orleans, Natchez, and Mobile, into the pockets of idle slave growers. 
And now the men among us, who have thus gambled it away, are 
unable to pay their debts for the want of it! 

We rejoice to hear that the members of the Baptist Society in the 
West Indies have, undoubtedly under a sense of religious duty, given 
free liberty to their Negro apprentices. 


SCHOOLS AT SPANISH TOWN. 


The interesting subject of the Schools at Spanish Town, and its 
neighbourhood having been again presented to our notice in an 
animated and gratifying communication from J. M Phillippo, dated 
5th of June, 1837, we gladly avail ourselves of the kind permission 
given us by our friend Mary Dudley, to make its contents known 
to our readers, and sincerely desire the encouragement of all who 
are disposed to promote this good work. After a few preliminary 
observations, he says, 

** Having no letter from you to answer, I proceed at once to give 
you a few items of intelligence respecting the progress of education 
at my stations generally, but more especially with respect to the 
Peckham Commemorative Adult Institution. At Spanish Town 
the daily attendance was never so large as at present. In both 
schools there are upwards of 300 children on the rolls, and for the 
last few weeks there has been a good proportionate attendance. In 
the Normal department seven young persons, male and female are 
in training: the master and mistress of these institutions, as also the 
youth in training are all natives of colour, and I am happy to say 
the schools were never, ail things considered, so interesting and 
prosperous at any former time. 

The Adult evening school, notwithstanding the funds were with- 
drawn from it at my recommendation, and transferred to Sligoville is 
still in existence, and is progressing with considerable efficacy : the 
determination to continue it independently of the liberal pecuniary 
aid from your Committee, you will be gratified to learn, was occa- 
sioned by an address, I felt it my duty to deliver to my congregation, 
on what I considered their culpable indifference to the advantages 
which your benevolence had placed within their reach. The Sab- 
bath school numbers from 5 to 600 scholars, most of them the 
children of apprentices. 

Passace Fort.—The day school was established here about two 
months ago, and already numbers 73 scholars, all children of appren- 
tices with only two exceptions and with those two exceptions, 
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all ignorant of the alphabet on entering. The Adult evening 
school at this station is peculiarly interesting: it contains about 
75 scholars, all of whom are predial apprentices, who come 
most of them a distance to attend it of from two to four miles 
after the labours of the day. The Sabbath scheol contains about 
800 scholars, mostly apprentices, who have no other opportunity of 
receiving instruction. These interesting institutions, in order to 
prepare them the better for the full responsibilities of their office, as 


well as to save expense, are carried on for the present by the young 


women in training, at the Metropolitan Normal School, who relieve 
each other alternately every month. There is, it is estimated, a 
population of 5000 apprentices within a circle of three miles of 
Passage Fort, and as these are mostly professors of religion, I have 
no doubt as to their soon becoming with adequate means, with~ 
out a rival among country schools, either as to numbers, to in= 
terest, or efficiency. These three Institutions might be vigourously 
carried on for about £100 sterling per annum—£50 of which might 
be given by acolonial school society, £5 by our Friends at Peck- 
ham for the adult department, and the rest might be raised in 
contributions here. Permanent support for a few years is what we 
so much require. Some persons who interest themselves in pro- 
moting education here have plenty of funds, but no agents, oth- 
ers have agents, but no funds, and the latter in a comparative 
point of view is precisely the case with me. At Sligoville we have 
72 day scholars, all of whom, with the exception of three orphans, who 
have long formed part of my household, are the children of appren- 
tices: not more than two or three of these children, on entering the 
school in April twelve month, knew a letter of the alphabet, 
but now the greater part of them are reading in the New Tes- 
tament. This institution I designed to form onthe Prussian plan, 
—partly agricultural, for which purpose indeed I am furnished with 
every facility, with the exception of implements of husbandry, and 
pecuniary means. Stull hoping however that my purpose in this 
respect may not be defeated, the children have been uniformly em- 
ployed a part of the day in manual labour, and lately, from the 
increasing necessities which exist for a new chapel and school house 
united, they have been employed in collecting stones for the foun- 
dation and walls of it, the adults having engaged to furnish the 
requisite timber: this work they continue to perform so cheerfully 
that I expect we shall not only have a sufficient quantity of stone to 
build the chapel and school rooms, but also for a wall to enclose 
them ; it is really delightful to see the alacrity with which the chil- 
dren run to and fro, from the quarry, and the emulation that prevails 
from the highest to the lowest, to excel each other in the amount 


of work. ‘The present building however is far from being paid for, 


and as labour here is the principle item of expense, in such opera- 
tions, arrangements for the actual erection of the new building, must 
I fear, be in abayance for some time to come. QO this money, how 
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jittle is to be done without it, and how slow it is in coming to our aid, 
even for the purpose of compensating the children of Africa, in some 
degree for the miseries which the lust of it has entailed upon them! 

At this station we have another day school, one of a superior 
kind, conducted by a pious and devoted young female, a relative of 
mine; it is composed of the children of respectable and influential 
proprietors in the neighbourhood, together with my own children, 
and of course supports itself. The instruction communicated here 
also is decidedly of a religious kind, and though I in the first instance 
had some scruples as to the propriety of forming a separate estab- 
lishment for children of the higher classes, yet I must confess those 
scruples are now removed: two or three circumstances have con- 
tributed to the alteration of my views in this respect, but I have 
been principally influenced by the prospect which this institution pre- 
sents, of destroying prejudice, and in benefitting the souls of the chil- 
dren of this class, which in many instances I regret to say, are more 
awfully neglected than those of the children of the negro. In this dis- 
trict, unrivalled probably by any tropical region in the world in point 
of salubrity of climate, and beauty of situation, there is the finest open- 
ing that can be conceived for a first rate boarding school, and I am per- 
suaded that were a family of piety and energy, of perseverance and 
capital, to form an establishment of the kind here, they would rank 
among the best benefactors to the country it has ever known, 

I come Jastly to speak of the school, which owes its existence and 
efficiency to the benevolence of your society, ‘“‘ The commemorative 
Adult Institution,” and with respect to this, it affords me the sin- 
cerest pleasure, to be able to speak in terms that cannot fail to be 
gratifying to your committee, and to the friends of the society at 
large. About two years ago, this neighbourhood was in as great a 
state of moral barrenness and desolation, as any part of the island ; 
reading on the part of the negroes, was entirely out of the question, 
many of them had never seen abook. The adult evening school 
has been opened a little more than twelve months, and although not 
one knew a single letter of the alphabet on entering, twenty adult 
persons, all apprentices, can now read the New Testament, as a con- 
sequence, many have already purchased Bibles, Hymn books, and 
small publications of the Tract Society, and others stimulated to 
increased industry, in the hope of acquiring means for similar pur- 
chases, are almost daily coming to me, to ask the price of them. I[ 
visit this station every week regularly, and usually remain for two 
or three consecutive days, and seldom is it the case, but that a book 
awaits my arrival, with a request from the owner, that ‘ minister 
would write his name in it,” a task which I need not say I perform 
with much pleasure. The adults of this school are also making 
very satisfactory progress in writing and accounts, with which ac- 
quirements, so novel among persons of their class in the neighbour- 
hood, they are especially delighted. The school room being con- 
nected with my own dwelling, I have of course frequent opportu 
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nities of inspecting the schools personally, whilst I will remark in 
passing, that it is never without the superintendence of one of the 
members of my family. In order to expand the minds of this long 
neglected people, and to convince them of the general advantages of 
education, | sometimes speak to them in a familiar way on the his- 
torical parts of the Bible, on the subjects of natural history, geogra- 
phy, and on the particular points of the sciences in general, which 
admit of familiar illustration; to which they listen with an interest and 
astonishment bordering on enthusiasm and unbelief. A few days ago 
I purhcased the representation of the dial plate of a clock, used in in- 
fant schools, with a view of instructing them in the divisions of time 
as there described, and of which the poorer class in general are so 
ignorant ; with this, simple as it is, they were so interested and 
excited on its introduction, that their writing was instantly abandon- 
ed, amidst shouts of laughter, and the cry of “massa, make we know 
de our,” (hour.) In the eagerness thus evinced to know the hour 
as they term it, there is more reason than would at first appear, as it 
was knowledge that could be immediately applied to the detection of 
frauds which were too generally practised on their time. 

Interested as they have been with the little novelties I have 
hitherto introduced to them, I have long desired to treat them with 
the exhibitions of a microscope, and a magic lanthorn, which desire 
I should be glad if some of our British friends would enable me to 
gratify. The total number belonging to the school is 66, but for 
various reasons I cannot here detail, the average attendance is dis- 
proportionate; the number of sunday scholars usually present on 
preaching days is upwards of 120; thus it will be perceived, that I 
have seven different schools under my superintendence, with all their 
teachers to conciliate and please, besides the pastoral duties which 
four separate stations involve. But all this is nothing, compared 
with the pecuniary responsibilities which these institutions, with two 
exceptions, entail upon me. Oh that the friends of the negroes, and 
the advocates for the voluntary system would but help us more! 

For the support of these schools, I sometimes really share my last 
mite, and as to the debt incurred in school house building, I can 
faithfully assure you I do not consider myself by any means gecure 
froma jail. Do my dear friends, (1 speak of course through you to the 
committee,) do help us if you can, and use your influence with 
others for the same purpose. If you could but allow us £24 per 
annum sterling for the interesting adult school at Passage Fort, it 
would indeed be of great. assistance and most thankfully acknow-~ 
ledged. I have no room to add, and therefore with the most affec- 
tionate remembrances from Mrs. Phillippo to yourself and sister and 
all friends, I remain my dear friend, 

very sincerely yours, 
James M. Phillippo, 


W, EADE, Printer, at the Schools of Industry, Lindfield, 
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CIRCULATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES IN FRANCE. 


Although there is much in the world to remind us that the harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few, we thankfully believe 
that an increasing desire prevails in many parts, to enter into the 
vineyard and work; and whilst viewing with interest what is passing 
among some of the nations of the earth, and marking the progress 
of light and knowledge, and the diffusion of Gospel truth, we see 
that the clouds of superstition are, at least in some places, dispersing, 
and we are reminded of the language of the Most High by his Pro- 
phet, * I will work, and who shall let it.” 

In France, which we have long been accustomed to regard as a 
country awfully prone to scepticism, and in a state of great moral 
degradation, considerable advance is made in the dissemination of 
the Scriptures; and although many and peculiar difficulties have 
attended this work, not only from opposition to their circulation, 
but from the great indifference to religion so prevalent in that coun- 
try, the Agent of the Bible Society in Paris, in addressing the 
Committee here, commences his Report with the words, ‘‘O give 
thanks unto the Lord, for he is good: for his mercy endureth for 
ever,” and proceeds tostate the issues for the last four years, by which 
it appears that the British and Foreign Bible Society has beenthe 
means of(circulating in France alone during that period, no fewer than 
286,878 copies of the Holy Scriptures, and that the distribution has 
increased every year. M. de Pressensé observes, that on every side 
they find religiously disposed persons coming forward, full of zeal, 
to aid in conveying the Sacred Scriptures to different parts: he does 
not allude to the Colporteurs employed by Religious Societies, but 
to Christian friends belonging to the laity, who cheerfully engage in 
the work, 

In reference however to the operations of the Colporteurs, he says, 

“You will see from this what powerful auxiliaries the Bible Soci- 
eties have in these humble evangelists, whose whole life is devoted 
faithfully to plead the cause of the Bible. You will doubtless learn 
with pleasure, that through their means, the whole of our provinces 
will soon be regularly visited with a view of supplying the want of 
the Scriptures which may be found to exist.” 

After speaking of the Evangelical Societies of France and Geneva, 
he adds, ‘The former seems to have been called to labour in an 


he 
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immense field. It is only four years since it was first established. 
In the first year it employed only six agents, whereas at present their 
number amounts to forty three.” 

M. de Pressensé says, in mentioning the French and Foreign Bible 
Society, that the sphere of its operations is widely extending. A 
member of the Committee has visited several of the outports, where 
he bas established dep6ts of the Scriptures in different languages, 
and the Society has it in contemplation to carry similar measures 
into effect in all the seaports without exception, and the arrange 
ments which they are making to obtain the concurrence of a great 
number of ship owners and brokers, give them reason to hope that 
they will be enabled in this way to dispose of many Bibles and Tes- 
taments to advantage. 

In a more recent letter from M. de Pressensé, dated Paris July 
17th 1837, he gives a continued encouraging account of the pro- 
ceedings of the British and Foreign Bible Society,—indeed the 
statements are so satisfactory that we give them without abridge- 
ment. 

‘‘In the divisions which I place, as usual, under the eyes of your 
Committee, you will observe, that, according to the classification 
which is established, there have been distributed, 8067 copies to 
Religious Societies ; 4784 to Depots; 9361 to Colporteurs; 1317 
to Schools ; 2164 in grants, a number so eonsiderable, in eonsequence 
of your generosity to the Evangelical Society of France ; lastly, 84 
copies in sales. From which it appears, that the division which 
presents the most satisfactory total, is the one relating to Colportage. 
1 have thanked God from the bottom of my heart; because I know 
—and you know it likewise, my dear Sir,—that it is the kind of cir- 
culation the most fruitful for the obtaining the end proposed by your 
Society, in its abundant dissemination of the Sacred Scriptures. I¢ 
is exceedingly pleasant to me to be able to cite some gratifying facts 
on this subject. 

One Colporteur observes, that on arriving quite lately, at a very consi- 
derable village of acentral department of France, he entered intoa house 
where several persons were found met together: upon his offering 
them the New Testament, a very animated conversation took place 
between those present and the colporteur. Soon the number of 
hearers so increased, that the large room where the scene occurred 
could not contain them, many wishing to procure the Sacred Book: 
but that which most affected the colporteur, was a woman, who, after 
listening with a lively and most remarkable interest to all which had 
been said on the excellency of the Gospel, drew near to buy a New 
Testament, for which, without any bargaining, she paid 15 sous. 
Some observed, that she was unable to read; to whom she replied, 
“Qh, itis all one: I shall always know how to manage, so that some 
one may read these things to me, and get good with me.” 

Another Colporteur writes:— When any one has got a copy, his 
neighbours are thereby induced to purchase also, Some days back 
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I entered a house, where the Mayor, who is favorable to me, had 
left a New Testament. The inmates ofthis farm-house, who are in 
good circumstances, had protested to the Mayor, that they had never 
given 15 sous for such a book, but only 12 sous: and that if the 
person would not. part with it at that price, they would return it. 
When I entered, I saw a young man who at the very time was hold- 
ing the New Testament in his hands, and reading it. As soon ashe 
knew that it was I who had begged the Mayor to introduce the sacred 
book, he said, ‘ You must let me have this book for 12 sous.’ ‘No’ 
I replied, ‘I cannot do so.’ I then explained to him the object of 
Bible Societies, and of those who propagated the word of God—the 
sacrifices which they made, and the injustice there would be in 
abusing their Christian generosity, when they were able to give a 
price, which is still beneath the real value of the work. The young 
man and his parents, who had come in, did not say another word, 
made no further objections, and presented me a 5-franc piece, that I 
might pay myself. In another place, 1 found myself all at once sur- 
rounded by a considerable number of persons from different villages ; 
five or six persons among them had beforé bought the Bible of me, 
which then became the subject of our conversation. At the end of 
our discourse, many said to me, ‘ We also wish to have the Bible— 
We beg you, Sir, to write to the Society to forward more to you.— 
‘It is,’ they added, ‘ only a short time ago, that in these places, we 
knew not what the Bible was: now itis spreading, and soon it 
will be in many houses.’ Many others said, * We will obtain it ; 
and then we shall see a great change.’ ” 

The state of Marseilles presents a less gratifying aspect, and Dr. 
Pinkerton says in reference to this place, 

“What an extensive field to cultivate! upwards of 140,000 in- 
habitants, and numbers of foreigners from neighbouring countries 
constantly visiting this port. But where is the labourer or labour- 
ers to enter upon it? However the Colporteurs from Geneva do 
something in the country around; but this is very inadequate to 
the need there is.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF RELIGIOUS TRACTS ON THE CONTINENT. 


In addition to the increased circulation of the Scriptures in 
France, we observe with pleasure that other means of improvement 
are keeping pace. In Paris considerable efforts are now making 
for the instruction of the native population, and of the English resi- 
dents there. With a view to promote these objects, the Religious 
Tract Society of London has granted forty pounds for the forma- 
tion of religious circulating libraries, and a friend remarks, “I see 
much good doing from the one we have already formed. The 
dreadful torrent of impure, immoral, and infidel publications, that 
are at this time inundating Paris, to a degree never kuown before, 
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makes these religious libraries a matter of great importance as & 
‘means in some degree of counteracting their baneful effects.” 

The Paris Tract Society is actively engaged in the circulation 
-of tracts, and even Curés and Priests have, in not a few cases, re= 
‘ceived, read and distributed them. One minister ‘in mentioning the 
great good these publications had done, says, “‘ I see their happy 
effect in families, and among the young, the aged, and the sick.” 
‘Another remarks that the tracts aieusauted had not only brought 
many to attend public worship who had entirely neglected that duty, 
‘but they render more attentive, those who have been accustomed to 
attend. 

Many of them have been put into the hands of the sick in the 
hospitals, prisoners in the houses of correction, of conscripts about 
to join the army, and of soldiers in different garrisons, who have 
not only read them at first with pleasure and gratitude, but have 
become in their turn, tract distributors. In Alsace a number of 
the military have felt it to be a duty to buy tracts themselves, in 
order to be able to give them away. 

The Lisle Society has been very active in the distribution of 
tracts, by means of Colporteurs, and of afew zealous and pious 
young men in a normal school: and though there they have met with 
some opposition, they consider it their duty never to enter into 
controversy. 

The Berne Evangelical Society has distributed largely through 
various channels, and particularly by a humble Christian man, who 
is employed in visiting from house to house, in districts where the 
inhabitants are far from places of worship. 

From many parts we hear of the usefulness of lending libraries, 
and the active exertions of Colporteurs, but some of the most impor- 
tant statements are from 

Spain.—There are still many difficulties in the way of introduc- 
ing religious publications into this country, but several correspon- 
dents express a belief that ere long some of these difficulties will be 
removed. Inspeaking of the demand for religious tracts, a writer 
says, in addressing the Committee of the Religious Tract Society, 

“Within the last two or three months, I have disposed of not 
less than five thousand tracts, in Spanish and Italian. 

The introduction of books for sale is slow as yet. It will be 
gratifying te your Committee to know that two friends in principal 
towns, are conscientiously interested in the introduction of gospel 
truths, and will aid accordingly<” 

A strong expectation is expressed that there will soon be full 
religious toleration in that country, and one friend remarks : 

** Even on the frontiers of Spain I was struck with the earnestness 
with which the people asked for ‘ the religion of the Bible,’ and with 
which they received the Scriptures themselves, and religious books.” 

In Barcelona a distribution of 1600 copies of the Scriptures has 
been effected by sale, a few copies only having been given away. 
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An edition of the New Testament in Catalan has been carried 
through the press, and an edition of the entire Bible is just com-. 
mencing in the Spanish language. At Madrid an edition of the 
New Testament has been printed.. 


PERSECUTION OF THE PROTESTANT INHABITANTS OF THE TYROL. 


In reading the historical transactions of civilized nations, particu~- 
larly those which relate to religious persecution, how often are we 
ready to say, When will the inhabitants of the world learn righte- 
eusness? Man seems prone to oppress his brother, and to forget 
te act charitably towards him, for whom, as for himself, Christ died. 

We have been led to these remarks by some interesting intelligence 
contained in the ‘*Nueste Nachrichten,” &c. for July in the present 
year, relative to some of the Protestant emigrants from Germany, 
who suffered in consequence of their religious. opinions. In the 
years 1731—1733, about 30,000 individuals were driven from their 
native province Salzburg, by the ruling Archbishop, on account of 
their faith: many of them took refuge in Prussia, and Frederick 
William the First built them a chapel at Berlin, where on the 16th. 
of April 1837, the descendants of this Bohemian community held 
a jubilee to commemorate the hundredth year of their worship of 
God in this chapel. The sermon on the occasion was preached by 
their pastor, J. Gossner, from the text, Heb. xii. 7. ‘“ Whose faith: 
follow, considering their end.” Songs of praise arose in remem- 
brance of their happy deliverance from the fearful tyranny that at 
One time overpowered them. It seemed as though events of the 
kind had passed away, and could belong only to the early and: 
darker ages,. when a new call for help was sounded from the south 
to the north.. 

At this time one hundred Protestant families in the Tyrol, mostly 
agriculturists, consisting of from 430 to 440 individuals, on the 
13th of March, 1837, received a communication from the official: 
authority of the District, C. von Schwartz, that he was commis- 
sioned in the name of his Imperial Majesty to signify to them. 
THAT THEY MUST EITHER RETURN TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH OR LEAVE 
THEIR NATIVE LAND. Nevertheless they were at liberty to remove 
into other Austrian States, which were also Catholic communities. 
These inhabitants of Zillerthal, (the interesting circumstances con- 
cerning whose awakening were given at page 163 of our last volume). 
resolved in the name of God to emigrate. Their sufferings from 
religious persecution were great,—the benefit of the standing law 
of the Austrian States, on behalf of those who changed their religion, 
was denied to them, and for ten years they had been refused the 
privileges of Divine worship: their children were constrained to. 
attend the schools of their persecutors, they had to endure many 
privations, were prohibited from purchasing lands or goods, and 
contrary to all the rights of humanity, were even denied an honour 
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able burial. The first who was buried in the open fields on account 
of his religious opinions, was an old man of 96 years of age, who in 
the year 1832 was interred in this manner. Since then fifteen or 
sixteen other instances have occurred, sometimes at night amidst 
heavy rain, and sometimes under bitter revilings, and oppression 
of various kinds. 

When it appeared impossible to excite these faithful adherents 
to their religion, to any seditious or turbulent conduct which would 
subject them to the penalty of the law, the government, which in 
other respects is said to be of a paternal character, resolved upon their 
banishment. ‘This proceeding was probably grounded upon the 
36th Article of the Westphalian treaty of Peace, although subse- 
quent provisions respecting time, in the 37th Article, seemed to 
make this hasty step questionable. Notwithstanding this, these 
poor people were compelled to set out on their wanderings at a most 
unfavourable time of year, in severe weather, without any shelter, 
to find a place for their future abode; and they were constrained to 
part with their little property at once, to great loss, 

An article of a subsequent date in the Archives of Christian- 
ity states, that these poor persecuted individuals then addressed 
a letter to the King of Prussia, soliciting him to grant them an 
Asylum in Silesia. He accordingly sent one of his Chaplains 
to treat with the Austrian Government concerning this affair, and 
permission was granted for their emigration, with the rights and pri- 
vileges of Austrian subjects. The King of Prussia is said to have 
assigned them the village of Erdmansdorf, in Upper Silesia, and to 
have offered them essential aid in their removal and preparations 
for their new settlement. We have since learned that whilst this 
negociation was going forward, the Australian Society sent over a 
gentleman from the neighbourhood of London, to offer them a resi- 
dence in Australia, and coasidering the strict policy of Prussia, on 
some points connected with religion, this may prove a very favourable 
opening for them. 


GERMANY AND PRUSSIA. 


The torrent of infidelity which has long been pouring down upon 
these countries, desolating the fair fields of literature and science, 
and spreading devastation amongst the cottages of the poor, as well 
as the mansions of the rich, is we trust in some measure stemmed by 
the powerful influence of Gospel truth, widely disseminated through 
the medium of Bible Societies, and the active and zealous advocates 
of the Bible. 

_Dr. Pinkerton, ic his annual statement from Frankfort, shews in a 
striking light, the importance of the labours of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society in that quarter. Since he settled there ia 1830, 
there have been distributed amongst the surrounding uations, under 
his superintendence, 249,048 copies of the Holy Scriptures, ‘and 
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though it is impossible,” he observes “ to trace the effects produced 
on the hearts and lives of men, by means of this extensive testimony 
for God and his Christ, yet we do believe, that like the leaven in 
the lump, though noiseless in its operations, it is gradually diffusing 
its salutary influence in the families of the poor, and on the hearts 
‘of the rising generation, to whom in the village schools, alarge propor- 
tion of the copies have been distributed.” He gives an awful pic- 
ture of the tendency of the writings issuing continually from the press 
ef these eminently learned and literary nations, and observes that a 
great part of these anti-christian works are written by the authorised 
ministers and teachers of religion themselves. “This,” he says, 
** sufficiently accounts for the fearful extent of scepticism and infidel- 
ity, so prevalent among ali ranks, but especially in the educated 
classes of society, and shows the importance and value of an extend- 
ed circulation of the Scriptures. ‘‘ It is truly consolatory,” he adds,. 
“to be able to state, that every year is adding to the number of 
pious and zealous advocates of the truth, whose learned aud. able: 
defences of the authenticity andgenuineness of the gospel history, 
whose sermons and commentaries on the inspired volume, and nu- 
merous periodical works, have already produced most salutary 
effects. The Bible Societies of Germany also, especially in the 
Prussian, Wirtemburg, and Bavarian States, continue, with unremit- 
ted zeal, to promulgate the sacred oracles; so that by means of 
these combined operations, under the divine blessing, error is daily 
exposed and refuted, vice is reproved, holiness is recommended, and 
the only way of redemption through our Lord Jesus Christ, is becom- 
ing more and more extensively known.” 

We have in. several of our former numbers, mentioned the exer- 
tions making at Berlin to diffuse a knowledge: of religious truth 
though the medium of the scriptures, and of small works calculated 
to promote Christianity, and we tind, from various channels, that 
our friends there, pursue their useful labours with unabated zeal. 
The complete dearth of religious works in Hungary, has called forth 
the sympathy of Societies and individuals in this country, as well as 
at Berlin, and the “ Friends’ Continental Committee,” has paid the 
entire expense of anedition of spiritual hymna books, to-supply in 
measure, this pressing want; these, they learn from Samuel Elsner, 
have been widely circulated, and thankfully received; and we are glad 
to see that the Religious Tract Society has granted ten pounds towards 
the circulation of Hungarian hymns, and twenty pounds for new 
tracts in the same language. There are also other grants of works 
&c. suitable to this people. 


EFFECTS OF CHRISTIANITY ON THE KARENS. 
At page 310 of our last volume, we mentioned some particulars: 


relative to aschool for Karen Children at Tavoy, in the Burman 
Empire, which were extracted from an American Periodical, entitled 


a 
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‘The Friend.” From the same work we learn that a considerable 
number of Karens have formed a Christian village, and called it 
Mattah, signifying “ City of Love.” The heads of every family are 
members of the church, and conduct themselves with exemplary 
rectitude. By the aid of the missionaries they have obtained goats, 
bullocks, seeds &c., and with these, and still more by the increased 
industry they have been taught to practice, they have been enabled 
to cease their wanderings, and acquire many comforts to which their 
countrymen are strangers. Cleanliness, in which Karens are univer- 
sally very deficient, has been attained in nosmall degree. They are 
advancing in the knowledge of mechanical arts; but it is the spirit- 
ual change visible at Mattah, which is most delightful ; and although 
this people, lately wild and wandering, and furnished as yet with no 
part of the Holy Scriptures in their own tongue, except a manuscript 
copy of the gospel of Matthew, are, as may be supposed ignorant 
of many of the requisitions of Christianity ; yet it is truly exhilera- 
ting to see the readiness and cordiality with which they enter into the 
performance of a duty, as soon as it is made known to them. In- 
stances of this kind are’adduced, as visiting the sick, contributing to 
the necessities of the distressed &c., and they are zealous to aid the 
missionaries in those Christian labours in which they are calculated 
to assist. The change in regard to temperance is remarkable, not a 
drop of strong drink is made or used at Mattah, and the consequent 
improvement in domestic peace and general welfare is apparent. 
The Karens often compare their former degradation and misery 
with their present comforts and hopes, and testify their gratitude and 
joy for the knowledge of Christianity. 

In the beginning of the year 1836, there were about 250 Karens 
who had been received into the church, besides many inquirers; 
they live in small villages scattered through the country, and as 
these are mostly situated in the jungles, the labours of the Mission- 
aries, who are obliged to remove for a time, are much interrupted 
during the rainy season. When the rains are over, these poor 
people hail the return of their beloved teachers with the liveliest 
demonstrations of joy. We shall give a few extracts from the jour- 
nal of one of the American Missionaries, named Wade, who was 
about to visit the Karen village Mattah, situated in the interior of 
the country, three days journey from Tavoy, her usual residence. 
After mentioning some of the fatigues of the journey, during which 
however she enjoyed much peace of mind, she says, 

“Jan. 19th 1835, At evening I felt much better, and was able to 
converse for some time with the Christians, who appear steadfast in 
the faith, and some of them ‘ growing in grace.’ They are far sepa- 
rated from any other Christians, and can but seldom see the Mis- 
sionaries ; but they seem to live a life of prayer, and simple faith in 
God. Every Sabbath they assemble for divine worship. It is de- 
lightful to sit and hear them tell how peaceful and happy they are 
since ‘God gave them new hearts.’ ” 
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* 20th. We hada pleasant season at evening worship with those 
who were a short time since bowing down and praying to infernal 
spirits. O may they all be kept in the strait and narrow way ! 

**2ist. Arrived at Mattah in the forenoon. Here religion wears 
at once her aspects of industry, cheerfulness, benevolence and 
thanksgiving. We found the Christians had repaired the old house 
and spread mats on the floor, and made all things look quite comfort- 
able. We spent the remainder of the day in conversing with them 
and attending to the sick until evening, when they beat a small 
gong, which called them all to the Zayat for worship. It was truly 
a delightful sight to see above 150 all seated in perfect order for so 
solemn a purpose; and during the exercises of the evening, their 
attention and behaviour every way might be a useful example to 
many congregations in our own dear native country.” 

An interesting detail is given of the head man of a distant village 
who believed the Bible, but loved his bottle too well to cast it off 
and become a Christian: in all other respects he was said to be re- 
formed, and he felt anxious about his future state. One of the Mis- 
slonaries had. much conversation with him, endeavouring to lead him 
to a knowledge of the Saviour, and to impress religious truths upon 
his mind. At evening worship, the command to love the Lord our 
God with all the heart, was read, and the obligation to fulfil it set 
forth. The writer adds, “ The Christians then sung with uncommon 
animation, a hymn of praise to that Saviour whose love they not 
only heard described, but fedé, and one of them supplicated fervently 
that we might all be enabled tolove him with entire dedication, and 
that the Karen stranger, now with us, might feel the love of God in 
his heart this evening, and become from this time an humble and 
loving disciple. When our evening service was finished, the head 
man moved along up to where I was sitting, and began to tell the 
Christians that he felt something so new in his mind, that it seemed 
like coming out of darkness into light,” and added, “that from this 
time he would give up all for Christ’s sake. He said he had been 
pfaying since the morning conversation, and had resolved to give up 
his situation as head, to another man of his village, as that station. 
exposed him to peculiar temptation.” He also added, “I can live 
by quietly cultivating my corn garden.” 

The remainder of the journal continues of an encouraging charac- 
ter, both as to the increase of members attending worship, and the 
precious seasons of Divine favour, when the Christians seemed much 
alive in religion, and enjoying the presence of the Saviour amongst them. 


EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


When we reflect upon the vast extent of the Chinese Empire, and 
the state of mental darkness in which it has remained for so many 
ages, we view with peculiar interest any step taken towards its eman- 
cipation from heathen bondage. We honour the memory of the 
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man who laboured with such unremitting diligence in this great 
work, and we rejoice to see those labours commemorated by the 
formation of a society, the particulars of which we extract from the’ 
correspondence of the British and Foreign School Society. 

‘Not long after the lamented death of the Rev. Robert Morrison, 
D. D., on the Ist of August 1834, a paper containing some sugges- 
tions for the formation of an association, to be called the morrison” 
EDUCATION SOCIETY, was circulated among the foreign residents in 
China. This paper was dated the 26th January 1835. Onthe 24th 
of the next month, twenty two signatures having been obtained, and 
the sum of 4860 dollars collected, a Provisional Committee was formed’ 
for the purpose of ascertaining the best method of carrying into: 
effect the proposed plan of education, and a circular was immediately: 
issued, from which the following is an extract.— 

“If we except the pastors and teachers who visited Formosa with 
the Dutch, about two centuries ago, Dr. Morrison was the first Pro- 
testant missionary who ever reached the Chinese Empire. Chiefly: 
by his labours, the Sacred Scriptures have been translated into the: 
Chinese language, and a foundation laid for diffusing, among one 
fourth of the human family, that true religion which is one day to 
pervade the whole earth. Though his chief object was to benefit 
the people of China, yet the good which he has conferred: on others, 
especially on those who speak the English language, demands of" 
them a tribute of grateful acknowledgment, and urges them to * go 
and do likewise.’ As a knowledge of the Chinese language has been 
of great advantage to foreigners, so an acquaintance with the English: 
will be of equal or greater advantage to the people of this empire. For 
the purpose of conveying this benefit to the Chinese, and of aiding 
the work which Dr. Morrison commenced, it is proposed to erect, in an’ 
institution characteristic of the object to which he devoted his life, a 
testimonial more enduring than marble or brass, to be called the 
** Morrison Education Society.” The object of this institution shall. 
be to establish and support schools in China, in which native youth: 
shall be taught, in connexion with their own, to read and write the 
English language, and through this medium, to bring within their 
reach all the varied learning of the western world. ‘The Bible and: 
books on Christianity shall be read in the schools. Already a Chi- 
nese educated at the Anglo Chinese college, in Malacca, has been 
advanced to the station of government interpreter at Peking. And 
our posterity, if not ourselves, may see the Chinese, at no very dis- 
tant day, not only visiting Europe and America, for commercial, 
literary, and political purposes; but, having thrown away their anti- 
pathies, their superstitions, and their idolatries, joining with the mul- 
titudes of Christendom in acknowledging and worshipping the true 
God.” 

The objects of the Society, are thus explained by the Trustees: 

** The Trustees of the “ Morrison Education Society,” in commens 
eing the duties with which they are now charged, would seek first of 
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all the direction cf His Providence, whose favour is requisite to give 
success and stability to their incipient operations. If this Institution 
be wisely conducted, thousands and millions may enjoy its benefits, 
and its good effects be continued down to the latest times. 

The Trustees will here briefly state the outline of the plan they 
design to pursue. 

1. They will obtain as speedily as practicable a tutor from the 
United States; and will seek for one who is young, enterprising, 
well acquainted with the business of Education, and who is himself 
desirous of making it the great object of his life. 

2. From the British and Foreign School Society, they will en- 
deavour to procure whatever aid and counsel that excellent and noble 
Institution may be pleased to afford. It is hoped that at least one 
tutor from England may be early associated with a coadjutor from 
America. 

8. They will take measures to ascertain the actual state of educa- 
tion in China, by inquiring how many of the whole population, male 
and female, are able to read and write; the age at which they com- 
mence learning; the manner in which, and the length of time, they 
are instructed : the expenses for tuition, books, &c. 

4. The same inquiries will be instituted respecting the Chinese 
who have emigrated from their country, and are residents in the In- 
dian Archipelago and elsewhere. 

The following paragraphs are extracted from the address read at 
the first Public Meeting of the Society, convened onthe 28th of 
October, 1836. 

The one great object contemplated by this Society, is the estab- 
lishment and improvement of schools, in which Chinese youth shall 
be taught to read and write the English language in connection with 
their own, by which means shall be brought within their reach all 
the instruction requisite for their becoming wise, industrious, sober, 
and virtuous members of society, fitted in their’respective stations 
of life to discharge well the duties which they owe to themselves, 
their kindred, their country, and their God. 

The fact that we now possess so little knowledge of the modes of 
education here prevalent, affords a strong reason for one of the mea- 
sures which we would recommend to this Society, as one of its pri-« 
mary objects of attention, one which may influence all its subsequent 
course, and which cannot be attained by individual efforts. The 
measure to which we allude, is a thorough investigation of the whole 
system of education which now obtains among the Chinese through- 
out the empire. It is highly desirable that we ascertain accurately 
all the circumstances of the case, in order to give a right direction 
to our plans. If this Society could furnish an accurate and complete 
account of the present system of education—so as to show all its 
defects and all its excellencies, it would accomplish a great work. 
Some knowledge of this kind is indispensable ; and the more exten- 
sive our information is, the better we shall be prepared to accomplish 
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our object. The want of research, or rather the want of the results: 
of it, forms one of the first and greatest difficulties, which meet us im 
the commencement of our new undertaking. 

Could there be a map of Europe and of China as they were fifteen: 
hundred years ago, laid before us, each country accurately marked 
with light and shade according to its respective advances in know- 
ledge and civilization, we suppose the advantage, in many respects 
at least, would be in favour of China; but since that period, what 
has been the course of events in the particulars under consideration ? 
Europe has advanced steadily in improvements, and knowledge has 
increased more rapidly than in any other equal period of the world’s 
history. Arts, sciences, literature, and pure religion, have, in some 
measure as they ought, gone hand in hand; and, with many reforms. 
in both religion and politics, are now making far more rapid progress. 
than ever. The rights and the duties of men, too, are better under- 
stood now than formerly ; and their necessities and comforts, both: 
for body and mind, are much more justly regarded and more amply 
provided for. Butin China, the men of these times look back to 
those long gone by, and—very justly—sigh for what then was: for,. 
in very many particulars, during this long lapse of time, not only 
have no improvements been made ; but, on the contrary, the move- 
ment has been retrograde. Knowledge has decreased ; and the men 
of the present generation are unequal to those who occupied the 
stage a thousand years ago. And why is this? has the human mind 
reached its utmost limits? can nothing more be done, on the score of 
improvement, than has already been accomplished? Or rather, are 
not the means here radically defective, or wrongly employed, for 
intellectual and moral culture ? 

It is exceedingly desirable to procure from Europe and America: 
two or more young men, to become perfect masters of the sci- 
ence of teaching ; who, with the spirit and enterprise of a Pestalozzi, 
or a Lancaster, will at once come to China, learn the language of this. 
people, examine their books, investigate their modes of teaching, 
giving their whole strength to the work. At first, most of their 
time would be occupied in acquiring knowledge; but in the mean- 
while, a few pupils might be placed under their care, and be trained 
up to become the teachers of others, who in their turn would be 
qualified for the discharge of the same duties. By proceeding in this. 
manner, we may expect to see the most salutary results—forming in 
the annals of China, the commencement of a new era, when better 
and happier times, than those enjoyed during the reign of the ancient. 
chieftains, shall dawn on the millions of this great empire. 


CRUEL TREATMENT OF THE NORTH AMERICAN ABORIGINES. 
Amongst the appalling facts which from time to time come under 


our notice relative to the harsh treatment exercised towards the 
emigrating Indians, is the following statement, extracted from a 
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etter, dated Dec. 25th 1836, from a gentleman residing far west. 
“There are now arriving at Fort Gibson, and on the road between 
that place and the Mississippi River, near 14,000 Creek Indians, under 
course of removal by the government of the United States te their 
new country on Arkansas River.” He then mentions, that this 
removal is made by a company of contractors, who receive a stated 
sum per head, for each Indian delivered to the officers of government, 
appointed to receive them, and as these contractors are bound to 
subsist them on their journey, they hurry them on without extending 
to them the indulgence that even common humanity requires. “In- 
deed” the writer says, that “no portion of American history can 
furnish a parallel to the misery and suffering at present endured by 
these emigrating Creeks. Destitute of shoes and almost every 
article of clothing in common use, they are hurried forward over the 
frozen ground, regardless of age, sex, or condition, until many of 
them, unable to endure this state of human suffering, die, and their 
bodies are thrown by the side of the road, where they are only covered 
‘over with brush, and remain until devoured by wolves. 
*‘ These Indians,” the writer goes on to state, “‘ were removed from 
their homes before the time they could be positively required to 
remove, and that on promises which have not been fulfilled. They 
had not time to effect a sale of their property, and received little or 
nothing for it, though it was warranted to them. These people are 
not hostile,—they were, with few exceptions, friendly to the whites, 
and aided them in the subjugation of Nehemathla and his 2,500 
followers. Furthermore, among themare the families of near a thousand 
of his followers, now serving with the American army in Florida.” 
When stimulated by the oppression exercised upon the Aborigines, 
they rise up against the oppressor, we may judge of the spirit in 
which they are treated, by these expressions attributed to General 
Jessup, ‘‘ Nothing now remains bat extermination to the whole race.” 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT ON IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION, 
IN MONTSERRAT. 


The following facts were communicated to me by a Christian lady 
in St. Croix, herself a slaveholder, who received them from the 
place in question, while on a visit of some months at Montserrat. 

Montserrat is one of the smaller English West India islands, 
where the apprenticeship system was adopted in preference to the 
immediate and entire abolition of slavery. ‘This. system, though 
almost universally acknowledged to be better than slavery, is, in 
some respects, very annoying; the interest of the planter and his 
apprentices are directly at variance, and they are consequently 
brought into frequent and unpleasant collision, requiring the inter- 
ference of the civil magistrate, 

Mr. D., one of the planters, became at last so entirely dissatisfied 
with this state of things, that he determined to put an end fo it, 
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He called his apprentices together, and told them that he had re- 
solved to give them their freedom at once, and that from that time 
none of them would be obliged to work for him unless they chose. 
He said that to those who would remain and work, he would pay 
so much per day; but that he should thenceforth be under no obli- 
gation to provide them with houses, food, or clothing—to take care 
of the children, the aged, or the disabled—or to furnish them with 
medical aid .in sickness. This representation made them feel that 
liberty was not license—that they were not set free from all restraint 
and responsibility—and ald but one consented to remain on the plan- 
tation. 

My informant visited the island several months after this event, 
and Mr. D. then told her that he was very much pleased with the 


- result of his experiment. His negroes all remained with him, and 


he had allowed them to retain their houses as before their emanci- 
pation; and when any one was ill, his family took care of them as 
they had always done. Even the negro who at first went away, 
afterwards returned, and wished to go to work; but he was of a 
restless disposition, and Mr. D. told him that he would make an 
example of him—he should not rernain—and ordered his house to 
be taken down that he might not have a place to harbourin. With 
the others he had no difficulty; the previous causes of irritation 
between him and them were now removed; they seemed to be per- 
fectly contented, and worked steadily and faithfully. 
Vermont Phoenix. 


MANUMISSION OF SLAVES, BY MEMBERS OF THE BAPTIST SOCIETY. 


It is refreshing to turn from the misdeeds of planters, goaded 
almost to desperation Ly fear of losing long possessed arbitrary 
power, to the philanthropic and modest efforts of Christian missiona- 
ries. ‘‘ The following letter from the Rev. William Knibb, Baptist 
missionary in Jamaica, to Joseph Sturge, Esq., shows that religious 
principle is still active in the great work of slave emancipation; 
but let the interesting facts and noble examples there disclosed have 
the effect of stimulating British Christians to use those exertions 
with the Government and Legislature, which can alone put a general 
and complete end to the horrors of slavery :” 


“ July 11th, 1837. 


“My Dezanr Sir,—I have to convey the pleasing intelligence that 
the poor members in my church, who hold apprentices, have resolv- 
ed one and all, to set them free on the Ist of August, and that the 
manumissions of most are already in my possession. I requested 
each of them to make it a matter of prayer, and when the result 
came, I wept for joy. Not one held back. When the first came 
and signed, ‘There,’ she said, ‘I have now an easy conscience,’ 
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Another said, ‘I have long wished to do it, but I have two children 
to support, and they are my all; but I can now trust God, my heart 
is atrest.. A third blamed me for not telling them of it before, and 
all have said that they have given them up from a firm belief that it 
was sinful to retain them. I have been to several persons in the town, 
and have succeeded in obtaining the manumission of eight or ten, 
and I am trying to interest others in the matter. On the first Sab- 
bath in August I shall publicly read the manumissions in the chapel, 
and then address the freed people, and the apprentices that are left, 
who belong not to Christian owners. I shall have a high day, and 
blessed be God, the last vestige of slavery removed from the mem- 
bers of the church. Brother Burchell has also succeeded with his 
church, and I hope and pray that all may follow the same example. 


, “Wo. Kniss. 
“ Joseph Sturge, Esq.” 


“Mr. Sturge makes the gratifying announcement, in a letter to the 
Patriot, that the members of all the Baptist Churches in Jamaica are 
expected to follow the example set by those under the care of 
Messrs. Knibb and Burchell.—Zeeds Mercury.” 


MICO SCHOOL—BARBADOES. 
(From the Jamaica Watchman.) 


We have much pleasure in calling the attention of the friends and 
patrons of all that is good in this community, to the very inter- 
esting establishment, recently opened in Baxter’s Road, supported 
by the Mico Charity fund. : 

This School designed for the benefit of infant children from two 
to six years, the offspring of appointed labourers, has been fitted 
up with a neatness and taste, which at once conveys to the mind of 
the enlightened visitant, ideas of a higher order than is usual (at 
least in this country) on entering places for public instruction: but 
his attention will be more especially arrested in the exercises of the 
little tribe (being at present upwards of a hundred,) to the superior 
mode of conveying knowledge by moral and intellectual training, 
every way admirably adapted to meet the variety of capacity and 
age, So as to Convince every impartial mind of the great good that 
must result in proportion as the system is encouraged and extended 
through the island. 


OPENING OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOL IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Several Friends having contributed liberally towards a School in 
the compass of the Yearly Meeting of North Carolina, it may be 
interesting to them to learn the following particulars of its opening, 
from the animated and feeling description of it, given by our aged 
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friend, Nathan Hunt. After a grateful acknowledgment of the bounty, 
he says, in a letter dated 8th month 18th, 1837. 

“Our Boarding School went into operation the first instant, after 
many thoughtful forebodings and deep exercises of mind, lest some 
occurrence might take place to cast a shade over the commencement 
of the infant establishment; but blessed be the name of Him, who 
* sleepeth not by day, nor slumbereth by night,’ when the time came, 
and many hearts were palpitating, it seemed like saying, ‘ Let there 
be light, and there was light’—it glided into operation like a charm, 
with twenty five pupils of each sex, and all seemed to be order 
and harmony, like an old establishment. I never shall forget, whilst 
memory holds its seat amongst the faculties of my mind, the 
effusion of thankfulness, and the gratitude of my heart to the Lord. 
Prayers and praises were offered unto him, and his presence seemed 
to be round about us. I staid four days with them, and all things went 
on smoothly. Ihave since heard from them frequently, and all were 
doing well. ‘The last account’ there were sixty three scholars, and 
we think it likely that by the time of our meeting in the next 
eleventh month, there will be between eighty and one hundred.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


By the 22nd Report of the Society for promoting Elementary Instruction in 
Paris, it appears that the labours of this useful institution are still vigorously 
carvied on. | 

The 4th Report of the Society for promoting the Education of the English poor 
in that city, mentions that the Schools are in a satisfactory state: the teachers 
who were supplied from the Borough Road, are giving general satisfaction. 


Louisa Scheppler, the faithful servant of Oberlin, the first Directress of Infant 
Schools in France, the humble and pious Christian, died lately at the Ban-de-la- 
Roche, at an advanced age. 


_ It is stated in an American paper, that the Special Court of Appeals has confirmed 
the judgment of the general court, in the Randolph Will case, Judges Brocken- 
brough and Mason concurring, and Cabell dissenting. This decision establishes 
the will of 1821, withthe various codicils up to August 1831, by which the slaves 
of John Randolph are emancipated. The number thus liberated is believed to be 
five hundred. 


The law adopted by the legislature of Mississippi at its extra session a few 
months since, in relation to the traffic in Slaves, prohibits the introduction of 
slaves into that state, either for sale or hire, under a penalty of 500 dollars and 
imprisonment from one to six months for each slave introduced. All contracts 
for purchase or hire are declared void. 
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RESULT OF AN EXPERIMENT ON THE ALLOTMENT SYSTEM IN IRELAND: 


We have lately received a letter from our friend Jonathan Pike of 
Beech Grove, near Dungannon, containing the following encouraging 
statement of the result of an experiment of letting allotments of land 

to the labouring classes ; commenced in that neighbourhood about 
the year 1828, by his Uncle, our friend William Pike, of Derryvale, 
who having received the pamphlet entitled “ Colonies at Home,” 
acted upon the suggestions contained i in its 


Beechgrove, Dungannon, 24th of 10th Mo. 1837. 
Respected Friend 
William Allen. 

I have heard from time to time with much interest, of the success 
of thy establishment at Lindfield; I hope it may continue to flou- 
rish, and serve as a model for many similar institutions, being calcu- 
lated to add largely to the happiness of the human race, by combining 
useful agricultural and mechanical knowledge with scholastic learning 
and a religious education. I have been gratified to hear that some- 
thing of the same plan has been adopted in America, and that some 
of the establishments have been able to support themselves by the 
labour of the pupils—it seems peculiarly adapted to that country, 
where manual labour still commands a high remuneration. 

My late Uncle had deeply at heart the interests and comforts of 

the lower classes of society. I remember the warm interest which 
-he took in thy plans respecting small farms and cottages; and he 
laid apart a piece of ground for trying experiments, with regard to 
raising green crops &c. for house feeding. He was a great enemy 
to emigration, and always insisted that Ireland could maintain twice 
its present population, in ease and comfort, (if properly managed) 
and that so far from being a burden to the community, each family, 
by being consumers of manufactures, would contribute to the welfare 
and support of each other and the community at large. With these 
views he was a great advocate for small farms being held by every 
family, no matter what their trade or occupation, as greatly contri- 
buting to their comfort and support. When land is let in large 
farms, the labourer becomes a mere drudge, and when the work of 
the day is over, having nothing to interest or occupy him, the ale- 
-house probably becomes his resort, and his family and children are 
neglected or unemployed. With this view of the subject, his object, 
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was to shew, that landed proprietors might have their rents as well, 
or better secured by small than large farms: and in this part of the 


country, where the linen manufucture prevails, there is no doubt in~ 


my mind on the subject 

My Uncle divided 100 acres of land of rather inferior quality, 
into 25 portions onan average of about 4 acres to each, on which 25 
houses were erected at an average expense of £20 each. Most of the 
tenants built the houses themselves, or paid a sum advanced to 
them for that purpose, in two or three years, with interest; the rent 
charged them is about £1 or guinea per acre—so that it follows 
clearly that when they have expended £20 on the house, and also 
improved the land, the rent of £4 per annum is well secured to the 
Landlord. Some of the tenants on leaving their places have obtained 
£50 for their good will, (as it is termed,) though only tenants at 
will, Most of them are labourers or weavers; a little boy working 
at a loom can at all times make thrice the rent of the holdingin the 
year; while the family can keep a cow, raise oats, potatoes, flax é&c. 
with the advantage of a pig and poultry. 
- My Uncle in the latter part of his life having relinquished business, 
had leisure to attend to these tenants, and was executive in inducing 
them to keep their places neat, and the Jand in good order, toaccom- 
, plish which he caused them to use lime to the extent of 10s. per 
acre annually. Since his decease, being engaged in business, I have 
not leisure to attend so much to them, and in consequence they do 
not keep their places so neat as they did; but were I the proprietor 
of several thousand acres of rough land in this country I could see 
my way clearly to follow up the same plan, with profit and security 
to myself, and with infinite advantage and benefit to many of my 
pocr countrymen. Land which would not remunerate a farmer on 
a large scale could be made very productive in small divisions, by 
spade cultivation, and when a man can call a piece of ground Ais own, 
it is wonderful what exertion he will make for its improvement. If 
am decidedly of opinion that we are suffering great loss, by thou- 
sands emigrating every year, who would greatly add to the prosperity 
of the country, if “ colonized at home.” 

Wishing thee success in all thy benevolent undertakings for the 
well-being and happiness of our fellow men, 

I remain, with love, thy friend, 
Jonathan Pike. 


SIERRA LEONE. 


Our readers may probably remember that in our fifth number 
p-p. 65 and 66 we mentioned the spirit of persecution which then 
prevailed at Sierra Leone, and which led to the breaking up of the 
schools of Congo town and Wilberforce, with the demolition of the 
buildings. Under the same administration, a member of the Wes- 
leyan Society had been under the necessity of removing his famity 
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und escaping for his life, having been repeatedly threatened that if 
he dared to pray with his family, his house should be broken down, 
and he buried under the ruins; and a gun had been actually fired 
in at the door whilst his wife was sitting in the house at mid-day. 
Yet for these injuries, “no redress could be obtained,” a correspon- 
dent observes, ‘either by applying at the (should be) courts of jus- 
tice, or by appealing to the governor.” 

In a letter from W. Sanders, a Wesleyan Missionary at Sierra 
Leone, dated Aug. 17th, 1837, and addressed to our ‘friend sade 
Dudley, he says, after advérting to these subjects, 

*‘T am happy to say that we have a brighter prospect at presents 
as the new governor appears to be much more careful in his proceed- 
ings, and seems disposed to encourage rather than discountenance 
religion. Our schools generally are improving, and T am just about 
to commence two new schoolsin the villages of Gloucester and Kissy, 
having been repeatedly requested by the inhabitants to do so: these 
schools are to be furnished with teachers who are members of our 
Society. I have also been earnestly entreated to send a school mas- 
ter to a small village called Newlands, but at present I am unable to 
do so. It is scarcely possible to keep pace with the desires of the 
people. It is not very difficult to engage persons as teachers, but it 
is difficult to procure such as are in every respect suitable.” 

The writer mentions Ann Davis, a person well known to our late 
friend H. Kilham, as being very desirous of making herself useful to 
others. He says, she has lately regularly employed a portion of her 
time in visiting the sick and poor, her daughter goes round monthly 
to collect subscriptions for their relief, and she goes round weekly 
distributing what is thus collected. Any thing calculated to assist 
her in this work, either in the line of clothing, or in any other way, 
would be very acceptable. 


ANTIGUA, 


We have lately received papers from Antigua, which afford a 
cheering prospect that the same well directed zeal which distinguished 
Colonel Colebrooke’s administration, while Governor of the Bahamas, 
is animating his efforts to promote the improvement of the thabi- 
tants of the Islands now under his charge. 

A tew extracts from his speech at the New Session of the Legisla- 
ture, will shew his paternal care over the real interests of the people. 

“To you Gentlemen I address myself with that confidence to 
which you are peculiarly entitled.—The relations of society which 
have been formed, and are growing up under your auspices, reflect 
‘credit on your enlightened policy, and hold out an example well 
deserving of imitation. 

It will ever redound to your honour that you so promptly res- 
ponded to the feelings of the people of England by abolishing every 
vestige of Colonial Slavery—and I cannot deny to myself the satis- 
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faction of publicly acknowledging to you the gratification with which 
I have observed the humane and liberal spirit which has character- 
ized the administration of the laws. 

*‘ The attention which has been given to education in this Island is 
generally known and appreciated, and to witness its effects in the 
improved morals, intelligence, and industry of the people, is indeed 
a pleasing subject of contemplation, 

“To aid the accumulations of the industrious poor by encouraging 
the formation of Provident Societies, and by affording them public 
security for their funds through the medium of ‘Savings’ Banks’, has 
been found to be amongst the most effectual means of diffusing 
contentment, and of promoting industry anda respect for the Laws. 
Some Friendly Societies have already been established in this Island, 
and the example has been: followed in others, but they need the 
protection to which I have alluded, and which the institution of Sav- 
ings’ Banks would afford to them. 

“The objects which I have recommended to your attention, and in- 
deed every undertaking by which Society can be benefitted, demand 
some measure of personal sacrifice, from those who are intrusted 
with its affairs. They also demand, and especially in small commu- 
nities, the maintenance ofa cordial spirit of unanimity. The very 
nature of our pursuits are calculated to inspire this. As Christians 
we are called upon to raise the fabric of our prosperity on the founda 
tion of that religion which inculcates peace, forbearance, and charity.” 

It is truly pleasant to see the cordial feeling manifested in the 
address of the council to the Governor: they observe, 

“Your Excellency’s unqualified approval of the measure adopted 
by our Legislature in giving, regardless of the apprentice term reserv-~ 
ed by the Imperial Act, unrestricted emancipation to our labouring 
classes, is gratifying, in proportion to the experience we possess of 
the philanthropy attached to your Excellency’s character. 

“This revolution in the colonies, as well as other momentous 
changes in the Mother country (not less deserving of the appellation 
of Revolution) have all been perfected, spotless of guilt, without 
even a derangement in domestic security: and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that at the very time the worst consequences were most 
apprehended from apparently existing causes, the British Nation 
was safely anchored in the haven of Reformation. By the wide 
spread of education and religious instruction, throughout her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, have these bloodless victories been obtained. 

“We with pleasure avail ourselves of the present opportunity of 
expressing our satisfaction and approval of Your Excellency’s admin- 
istration of this part of your Excellency’s extensive government ; 
and we hope that the sentiments entertained of us, as expressed in 
your Excellency’s acceptable speech, we may continue to deserve ;— 
and that this reciprocal good feeling, privately and constitutionally, 
may prove, a lasting cement in our relative situations, so long as 
your Excellency shall continue in the Government.” 


/ 
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After giving both the addresses at length, the Editor of the 
Antigua weekly Register observes, 

“The public must feel extremely gratified at such an auspicious 
opening of the new session of our legislature. His Excellency’s. 
speech and the addresses, indicate high mutual respect and reliance,. 
and there is every reason to anticipate a legislative course of pro- 
ceedings, useful to all interests and classes of the community: there 
already appears a spirit of activity in the houses and committees, 
which must produce*the most beneficial results, in co-operation with, 
an Executive so willing and able. 


FRESH PROOFS. OF THE NECESSITY FOR TREATING SLAVE TRADERS 
AS PIRATES. 


In looking over the official correspondence with the British Com- 
missioners at Sierra Leone, the Havanna, &c. relating to the Slave 
Trade, we are shocked at the affecting proofs brought forward of 
the continuance of this dreadful traffic, and we are more and more 
confirmed in the opinion which we have long held, that nothing will 
put an effectual stop to this horrible business, but making it piracy. 

The following extract from a letter dated Rio Nunez, 24th Aug. 
1836, was forwarded to Viscount Palmerston by H. W. Macaulay, 
Commissary Judge of the Mixed Commission Court at Sierra Leone ; 
and though the writer’s name is not given, the commissioner speaks 
in high terms of his respectability and experience. 

** My residence in these rivers has enabled me to obtain much 
information respecting the slave trade carried on in the neighbour- 
hood of Sierra Leone, and I have frequently wished ‘to impart the 
same to you officially ; but the risk I run, both in person and pro- 
perty by so doing, is great. 

“Notwithstanding the recent treaty with Spain, the Spaniards 
seem determined to carry on the traffic. Subsequently to the pro- 
mulgation of the treaty in the Havanna, two vessels have arrived in 
the Rio Pongas under Spanish colours. One sailed two months 
since, bound for Matanzas, with 300 slaves, and I regret to say with 
the notorious Jousiffe (a British subject strongly suspected of having 
been engaged for years in the slave trade) and another British sub- 
ject on board, as passengers, carrying with them about sixty slaves, 
their own property on freight. 

“The other vessel arrived about ten days since, and I have as 
yet heard no particulars of her, except that she is under Spanish 
colours, and is to take a cargo of 300 slaves from the river. I ought 
to mention that the Spaniards regard the equipment article as little 
or no impediment to them ; as when safely in the rivers, their cop- 
pers, irons, &c. are landed in a few minutes, and they take care 
their hatchways shall be only of the ordinary dimensions, By this 
arrangement the poor slave is eventually a greater sufferer than 
formerly, for want of sufficient air. I am ‘told their coppers &c. 
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are always kept in a state of readiness to heave overboard, in the 
event of their being chased on the outward voyage, and that, at such 
places as the Galinas, those forbidden articles are kept ready buey- 
ed ; and should a man of war appear in sight, they are sunk along- 
side the vessel, and hoisted in again after her departure. The large 
leaguers are now shipped in shakes, ane set up by coopers on the 
coast. 

“The first vessel mentioned, did not come from the Havanna, al- 
though owned there. She was built at Baltimore on the most 
approved model for fast sailing, and with a view of lasting only three 
or four voyages. Thencesbe ‘proceeded, under American ownership, 
to New York, where the principal part of her cargo was laid in,.as 
well as leaguers, coppers, and other appurtenances. She then pro- 
ceeded to St. Thomas’s and Porto Rico, at which latter place her na- 
tionality was changed, and her crew partly so. She belongs to the 
house of Martinez and Co., of the Havanna, formerly in partnership 
with Pedro Blanco, of the Galinas, and who are reported to have 
realised upwards of a million sterling in the slave trade during the 
last ten years. No wonder then they continue in the traffic under 
all risks, particularly as they have not the least idea of moral turpi- 
tude attaching to it. 

‘J feel confident from al] I see and hear that nothing short of 
making the trade piracy, and attaching the punishment of death to 
it, will ever stop the Spaniards Portuguese and the unprincipled of 
all nations, from engaging in it.” 

In this sentiment we most heartily agree excepting our well known 
objection to the punishment of death; but we think that the highest 
penalty shortot this, ought to be awarded to a crime so atrocious. 
The writer goes on to state that 

“The lowest rate of wages on board a slave vessel being higher 
than the pay of the master of a respectable British Merchantman, is 
of itselfa great temptation, but when they have to risk life on board 
these vessels, the case will be greatly altered; and to run sucha 
risk they would require such a rate of wages as would render the 
profits of the voyage very doubtful, even if successful; and our 
object should be to throw every difficulty in the way of the traffic, 
in order to render it unprofitable, harassing, and hazardous.” 

Another communication from the Commissioners at Sierra Leone, 
dated 6th of February 1836, addressed to Viscount Palmerston, 
states, 

““We have the honour to transmit to your Lordship, a report 
of the case of the Spanish schooner ‘Segunda Iberia,’ Mariano 
Casas, master, captured on the 28th of December, 1835, by his 
Majesty’s schooner ‘ Fair Rosamond,’ Lieutenant George Rose com- 
manding. ; 

“The ‘Segunda Iberia,’ arrived here on the 21st ultimo, and on 
the following morning proceedings were instituted against her in 
the British and Spanish Court of Mixed Commission. 
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** From the evidence taken in this case it appeared that the prize 
had cleared out of Santiago de Cuba on the 13th of May 1835, for 
a legitimate trading voyage to the Island of Princes, but that she 
first proceeded to the Danish Island of St. Thomas in order to pro- 
cure her cargo, and thence to the river Nun, where she purchased 
and shipped a cargo of slaves, without attempting to touch at Princes 
Island at all, The above facts were distinctly acknowledged by. 
Mariano Casas, the master, who likewise declared that on her pre- 
vious voyage, the vessel was freighted with slaves. 

* On the 3rd inst. the ‘Segunda Iberia,’ was condemned as a good 
and lawful prize to the Crowns of Great Britain and Spain, and the 
survivors of her slaves were emancipated from slavery.” 

It is stated in the Report that when this vessel left the river Nun 
she had 264 slaves on board. An end however was soon put to 
her guilty adventure, for in less than one week after the embarkation 
of her slaves, she was interrupted and detained by the “ Fair Rosa- 
mond.” When she arrived in the harbour, there were only 244 
living, 20 having died in the space of one month; and the slaves 
generally were represented as thin and emaciated, and much out of 
health. 

Numerous other instances might’ be adduced, but our limits will 
not admit of many individual cases. The Commissioners at Sierra 
J.eone, have transmitted to Viscount Palmerston a list of all the 
cases adjudicated during the year 1836 in the British and Portu- 
guese, and British and Spanish Mixed Courts established in that 
Colony. In the British and Brazilian, and British and Netherlands 
Mixed Courts, no cases were presented for trial during that period. 

The document is dated 5th of January 1837, and the Commission- 
ers state that ‘‘The total number of vessels brought before the 
Courts during the past year was 51, of which 14 were cases under 
the Portuguese flag, and 37 under the Spanish: 28 of the latter 
were seized and prosecuted for being equipped for the Slave Trade. 

“Of the 51 cases above mentioned, only four of them were not 
condemned; one having been restored to the claimant by consent 
of the parties concerned, and three having been restored by sen: 
tences of the British and Spanish Mixed Court of Justice. 

“The number of slaves emancipated during 1836 was 6,904, and 
the number registered here was 5,454. Of those emancipated and 
unregistered there were landed at Nassau, New Providence, from 
the Portuguese vessels, Criolo, and Vigilante, 538 slaves,*-and 819 
at Grenada from the Portuguese vessels, Negrinha, and Fenix. 
Ninety three of the emancipated slaves died or absconded from the 
Liberated African Department, previous to their description being 
taken to be registered. ' 


_ * For an account of the landing of these slaves, see extract of a letter from Col. 
Colebrooke, p, 326 of our last volume. 
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“ The result of the exertions of the Squadron employed in sup- 
pressing the traffic in slaves in 1836, as compared with previous 
years, shows that a greater number of vessels with slaves on board 
had been captured and condemned during that time, than had been 
previously the case, and that upwards of 2,100 more slaves were 
emancipated than in any former year. 

* Of the 51 vessels that came before us during 1836, it appears 
that no less than 41 of them belonged boné fide to the island of 
Cuba, and 3 to Porto Rico, and the remaining 7 respectively to 
Cadiz, Lisbon, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia and Princes Island. The 
destination of these vessels were, for Cuba no less than 40, Porto 
Rico 3, Bahia 2, Rio de Janeiro 2, and for Princes Island 1. Three 
of the Cuba vessels were declared to be-ultimately bound for the 
United States, but there can be little doubt that they were really 
destined to return to that Island. It may therefore, be inferred 
from the above particulars, that the markets of the Spanish Islands 
of Cuba and Porto Rico form now, as they have long done, the main 
support of the African Slave Trade. 

“On the Treaty with Spain of the 28th June 1835, coming into 
operation, numerous Spanish vessels resorted to the Portuguese 
Colonies, in order ostensibly to change their nationality, and thereby 
avoid liability to seizure under the Equipment Article of that Treaty, 
when visiting the coast for slaving purposes. Six instances of such 
proceedings at the Cape de Verde Islands, came before us last year. 

‘It is observable respecting several Portuguese vessels, that they 
have been employed in conveying slaves to possessions not belong- 
ing to Portugal, and in carrying on this odious traffic mainly for 
the benefit of foreigners. This is a feature of frequent occurrence 
in the Slave Trade conducted under the flag of that nation, and 
creates a difficulty in discovering the grounds of hesitation of the 
Government of Portugal in making a final and honourable settle- 
ment of the Slave Trade question, to which course they have been 
so long pledged. 

‘Tt would have been great source of gratification to us at the 
conclusion of a year like the past, in which such unprecedented 
success has attended the zealous exertions of his Majesty’s squadron, 
in putting down the Slave Trade, if we could have said that it ap- 
peared a decided check had been given to persons engaging in this 
iraffic. But such, we lament to observe, all the reports of the 
naval commanders and other good authorities, prevent us from 
declaring, as at all the slaving-markets on the coast are to be found 
numerous vessels, chiefly under the Portuguese and Spanish flags, 
awaiting their human cargoes, as usually has been the case.” 

‘The Commissioners at the Havanna also furnish abundant evidence 
of the prevalence of the Slave Trade there, and of the encouragement 
it receives from the United States. In one of their despatches dated 
25th October 1836, they mention, that during the months of August 
and September there arrived at the Havanna for sale, from the 
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United States, several new schooners, some of which were expressly 
fitted for the Slave Trade, and they sailed for the Cape de Verde 
Islands, under the American flag. 

They consider it their duty to state, “ that the Slave-dealers have 
conceived great hopes of being able to cover their nefarious specu- 
lations in this way, founded upon the definitive determination of 
the President ‘not to make the United States a party to any con- 
vention on the subject of the Slave Trade ;’ and judging from the 
observable impetus which their view of the above declaration has 
given to the Slave Trade, they fear that before any representation 
can reach Washington, many similar enterprises will have been em- 
barked in it.” 

The Commissioners, however, are not without hope, that some 
representations made to the Government may have a good effect. 

In a despatch to Viscount Palmerston, dated Havanna, 27th of 
February 1836, the Commissioners allude to a former communica- 
tion in which they mentioned that Africans newly imported from 
their native country were purchased in the Havanna for the purpose 
of being transported to Texas. Since the date of that despatch, 
they state that the American Consul had arrived from the United 
States, and had put up at his Consulate the following notice: 


“Tt being understood that several American vessels have lately been chartered 
for the transportation of Africans or black men from this Island to Texas: 

Notice is hereby given to American ship-masters, and to all concerned, that 
any and every such proceeding, ts in direct violation of the laws of the United States. 

“Tn nocase whatsoever is it lawful for any American vessel to carry a slave or a 
black or coloured person held to service or labour, except only in going from one part in 
the United States, to another. 

** Except, as just stated, no American vessel can lawfully sail with any black or 
coloured person whatsoecer, unless such black or coloured person be really and truly, 
to all intents and purposes FREE. ‘To take or have on board any negro or coloured 
person whatever, who may in any way be ‘‘ held to service or labour,” no matter whe- 
ther such coloured person be called by the name of apprentice or any other, is 
strictly forbidden by law. The law is just as certainly violated in carrying 
Africans, no matter under what name, from this island to Texas, as in bringing 
Africans from any part of their own coast to this island. 

_ In any case of the violation of the law the vessel and cargo are sure to be con- 
demned, if seized while on the voyage to Texas, or elsewhere with any such co- 
loured person on board, or if prosecuted after her return to the United States. 
And the master and every person employed in the said vessel, are moreover sub- 
ject to the heaviest penalties, the least of which is fine and imprisonment for three 
years, and in some cases amounting to DEATH.” 


Notwithstanding this explicit language, we find by despatches 
dated 2nd November 1836, that there were strong grounds for 
believing that the shameful resumption of the contracts to supply 
the province of Texas with bozal negroes, had recently been at- 
tempted by the Hayanna Slave-dealers. 
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WAR IN FLORIDA—SEMINOLE INDIANS. 
(Morning Chronicle, Nov. 21st. 1837. ) 


In the letter of our Philadelphia correspondent, published in yes 
terday’s Chronicle, there are some details respecting the Indian war 
which we are unwilling to let pass without a few words of commentary. 
The chief of «the Indians—Powett, as he is familiarly called—was — 
anxious to conclude with the Americans a peace that might redound 
to the honour of the Indian arms. ‘“‘ Accordingly,” says our corres- 
pondent, ‘be appointed ‘a talk’ with General Jessup and the officers 
of the United States army at Fort Peyton on the 17th ultimo. The 
talk was agreed to, and Powell went with fifty of his chosen warriors 
and a number of negroes, not suspecting that any trap would be laid 
for him. In the middle of the council, however, instantaneously, 
and at a preconcerted signal, they were surrounded by a strong body 
of troops and taken prisoners.” We would fain believe that our 
correspondent has been unintentionally unjust to the Government of 
the United States. It would not be easy to find a parallel for such 
an act of monstrous and cold-blooded treachery; nor can we regard 
without a feeling of very deep regret, the attempt to extenuate it that 
is made in this very letter. Though “the way in which Powell, and 
the flower of his warriors were captured, cannot be deemed honour- ~ 
able,” yet we are told, indeed, ‘when the saving of human life is 
considered, it was wise, politic, and humane, if not absolutely neces- 
sary!” We should be ashamed to waste one word of argument upon 
such a defence,which, under a pretence of “saving human life,’ would 
justify every act of perfidy that the most sanguine ingenuity could 
devise. ‘This proceeding,’ says our correspondent, “‘ was not 
strictly honourable according to the usages of civilized nations.” 
Not “strictly honourabie !” why an act more basely dishonourable 
never yet stained the arms of any “ civilized nation.” 

It is but a poor defence of such an act to ground its justification 
on what might be the conduct of untutored Indians, acting on wild 
impulses and without the benefit of the Christian code of morality, 
on a similar occasion. That Jesuitical maxim that “ the end justifies 
the means,” by destroying all confidence in engagements, necessarily 
throws the world into confusion, and opens a door to an incalculable 


amount of evil. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY. 


This Society, of which we have given a notice in a former number 
is now engaged in printing a cheap edition of the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the subject of the Aborigi- 


nes of our Colonies. 
A few notes and some extracts from the evidence received, will be 


added to the Report. We strongly recommend general attention to 
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this work, which is calculated to throw much light and interest on 
the subject. , | 

In consequence of .the materials contained in the Parliamentary 
Report, the Committee of the Aborigines Protection Society have 
concluded to defer awarding the prize of £50. which has been 
offered for an Essay on the present state of uncivilized Aborigines, and 
the means of promoting their amelioration, until the close of next 
year. / 

When we consider the cruel and unjust war, which the United 
States are waging with the Indians of Florida—the forcible removal 
of feeble and unresisting but partly civilized remnants of once power- 
ful tribes, who are anxious to remain on reservations which they 
thought secured to them on the faith of treaties, and the suf- 
ferings of those who have already been removed to the sterile 
wilds of the West; and reflect that a course, less violent indeed, 
but equally pernicious, is being pursued by the agents of this coun- 
try towards our confiding and faithful Indian allies, residing within 
the territories of British North America, it may be thought needless 
to add any thing to urge the importance of the cause, which 
this Society has espoused; but there are many other objects 
which claim its attention. Although the noble conduct of Lord Gle- 
nelg has obtained for the Caffres.the restoration of a large portion of 
territory, from which they had been driven, much remains to be 
done to secure for that injured people, future protection, and the full 
benefit of that act of justice, which the Colonists are already pre- 
pared to resist. . 

New colonies are commenced or projected in Australia, and one 
is contemplated in New Zealand; and it is gratifying to observe 
that their Founders are not unmindful of the rights of the Natives, 
and are disposed to adopt, at least a humane policy towards them ; 
but it is much easier to entertain than to accomplish such a wish ; 
and much information must be obtained and diffused before we can 
reasonably look for its consummation. . 

The commercial relations which exist between civilized nations, 
and the inhabitants of uncivilized countries, whether connected with 
colonization or not, are so demoralizing and destructive in their in- 
fluence upon the wretched Aborigines of those spots, that the subject 
demands the most serious consideration of every one who would 
unite the character of Christian with that of political economist. 
Such are the objects which claim the attention of the British and 
Foreign Aborigines Protection Society, and entitle it to the lively 
interest and effectual patronage, which we take this opportunity of 
soliciting on its behalf. 


PRESENT POSITION OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE. 


The triumph of Christian principle in the Act for the Abolition of 
Slavery in our colonies, would have been perfect and complete, and 
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the full blessing of this righteous measure would have been richly 

poured out upon us, had it not been for the very mistaken policy of 
Lord Stanley in framing his mischievous apprenticeship clause, which 

was founded upon an hypothesis that the negro required an intermedi- 

ate state of preparation, before he could conduct himself properly when 

the yoke of the oppressor was removed, and his just rights restored 

to him. An hypothesis, the failure of which has been most clearly 

demonstrated. This deplorable clause was loudly protested against 

at the time by T. F. Buxton, by the Anti-slavery Society, and by 
the country at large; and when it was forced upon us, the only con- 

solation that remained, was a strong conviction that the working of 
it, would be found impossible, and that the great object for which 

we had so long laboured and for which the sacrifice of twenty mil- 

lions of money had been made, would notwithstanding be accomplish- 
ed. For some time the public mind was at rest, in the hope that 

things were going on well. Antiguaset anoble example by refusing 

to avail herself of the apprenticeship system and she is now reaping 
the happy fruits of so wise a decision, but not so with Jamaica and 

most of the other strong holds of slavery ; their object appeared to be, 
to secure the money in the first place, and then to do all in their pow- 

er to obstruct or defeat the main object ofthe act; witness the dis- 
graceful conduct of their colonial assemblies, their disallowed enact- ° 
ments made under colour of putting the abolition act in force, their 
vagrancy laws, their penalties for slight transgressions, so framed as 
to extend the uncompensated labour of their victims for many years. 
to come, their apprenticing the children with the same view, their 
flogging of 50,000 females in the short space of 22 months; witness. 
that body of evidence prepared for the London Anti-slavery Society 
where will be found the most condemning proofs, of a breach of the | 
contract with the people of England on the part of the planters. 

We earnestly recommend the perusal of that document to every 
person of any influence in the United Kingdoms, but we are told, 
that the apprenticeship clause being part and parcel of a positive 
law, cannot be abolished, but by an act to amend the abolition act ; 
and that then the hearing of evidence by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment will be insisted upon, and cannot be avoided. If this be 
indeed the case, our adversaries may have the power of pro- 
tracting the business, so that session after session may pass away 
without any remedial step being taken: while in the mean time 
many thousand more lashes may be inflicted under colonial law, 
and vast numbers of victims may be driven out of existence without 
tasting of that cup of liberty, so dearly purchased for them by a 
generous people. 

A knowledge of the facts recorded in the above mentioned docu- 
ment having been widely spread, excited such sensation in the publie 
mind, that delegates have arrived in London from a great number of 
places i in England, and also from Ireland and Scotland : they have had 
interviews with Ministers, and declan: that they will be satisfied 
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with nothing less than the immediate termination of the apprentice- 
‘ship clause. 

Here is the great difficulty—and because it was felt as a difficulty, 
though not pronounced to be a perfectly insurmountable one, some 
‘ot the oldest and most unflinching advocates for liberty to the slaves 
have been charged with supineness and an undue deference to per-. 
sons in power, for having hesitated to demand of Government 
to do that immediately, which the laws and constitution of the coun- 
try rendered impossible. The orator who denounced them in the 
heat of his zeal, and who felt himself obliged to retract his expres= 
sions ia a public assembly, may be told, that those whom he has 
accused, and some of whom were labourers in the cause, probably 
before he was born, have the termination of the vile clause alluded 
to in the shortest possible time, as much at heart as himself; though 
they feel it their duty to follow their object with less violence and 
more temper. 

We feel assured that the way to remove the difficulty is not by 
mere declamation, but by widely disseminating a knowledge of 
facts; for when once the enormities that have been perpetrated 
under the apprenticeship clause, come to be seen in their frightful 
and appalling extent by the people of these realms, they will soon 
shorten the forms which stand in the way of full and unconditional 
freedom to the slave. Whilst writing these remarks, the Morning 
Chronicle of the 24th arrived, and we rejoice to see that veteran in 
the cause, Lord Brougham, once more taking the field ; and we trust 
and believe that the present motion is only the forerunner of others, 
which will tend to bring this most important subject to a happy 
close: in the mean time let it not be supposed that any schism has 
_ taken place among the friends of the negro—the object is common 
to them all, the difference, if any, is only as to the means by which 
their great object is to be accomplished. 

The speech to which we have alluded, is thus given in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of the 24th: 


SLAVERY EMANCIPATION ACT. 


‘** Lord Broueuam rose to present a petition, signed by a most re- 
spectable body of persons resident in the town of Southampton, on 
a subject of great interest to the parties themselves, as well as to 
other persons. This petition related to the question of colonial 
slavery, and was signed by upwards of 1,300 persons. ‘The peti- 
tioners, after referring to the passing of the Emancipation Act, and 
its working in the different colonies, proceeded to state their bitter 
disappointment at the absence of those measures on the part of most 
of the colonies which had been taken in one of the colonies, and 
which might well have been taken in others, considering the immense 
sum of twenty millions which had been generously rather than justly 
given; and the petitioners added, that considering the failure of 
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the colonists to perform their part of the contract, they were of 
opinion that nothing short of entire emancipation would suffice. It 
might be known to their lordships that in one most important colony 
the experiment of instant and entire emancipation had been tried. 
Infinitely to the honour of the island of Antigua was it that it did 
not wait for the period fixed by the Legislature, but had at once © 
converted the state of slavery into one of perfect liberty. On the 
ist of August, 1835, the day fixed by act of. Parliament for the 
commencement of a ten years’ apprenticeship, the Legislature of 
that colony, to the immortal honour of their wisdom, their justice, 
and their humanity, had abolished the system of apprenticeship, and 
had absolutely and entirely struck the fetters off from 40,000 slaves. 
Their lordships would naturally ask whether the experiment had 
succeeded, and whether this sudden emancipation had been wisely 
and politically done. He should move for some returns which he 
would venture to say would prove that the experiment had entirely 
succeeded. He would give their lordships some proofs :—First, 
property in that island had risen in value; secondly, with very few 
exceptions, and those of not greater importance than occurred in 
England during harvest, there was no deficiency in the number of 
labourers to be obtained when labourers were wanted; thirdly, 
offences of all sorts, from capital offences downwards, had de- 
creased; and this appeared from returns sent by the inspector of 
slaves to the governor of that colony, and by him transmitted to the 
proper authority here ; and, fourthly, the exports of sugar had 
increased: during the three years ending 1834 the average yearly 
export was 165,000 cwts., and for the three subsequent years this 
average had increased to 189,000 cwts., being an increase of 24,000 
cwts., or one clear seventh, produced by free labour, as compared 
with slave labour. Nor were the last three years productive sea- 
sons; for in 1835 there was a very severe and destructive hurricane, 
and in the year 1836 there was such a drought that water was 
obliged to be imported from Barbadoes. He hoped, therefore, that 
other colonies weuld be compelled to follow the example so success- 
fully and voluntarily set to them by the colony of Antigua.” 

On the following day, it is stated, in the account of Parliamentary 
proceedings of the house of Lords that “Lord Brougham rose to 
move for the returns for which he had given notice last night to 
contirm the statements which he then made, but the moving for 
which returns he then delayed because of the absence of the Colo- 
nial Secretary who doubtless, in consequence of the great fatigues 
arising from his attendance in that house during the last three weeks, 
had been enjoying repose. His lordship then moved for the follow- 
ing returns:—1. An account of the total amount of sugar imported 
into the United Kingdom during the three years ending January 5th, 
1834; distinguishing the amount in each year and the quantity from 
each colony, being for the three years preceding the passing of the 
Emancipation Act, 2. A similar account for the three years end- 
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ing the Sth of January last, being for three years subsequent to the 
passing of that act. 8. The average price of sugar in London in 
each of the six years. To these returns there could be no objec- 
tion ; and as only about seventeen millions out of the twenty millions 
had been awarded, he wished for an account of all sums awarded 
by the commissioners, with the dates of the awards, the names of 
the parties in whose favour they were made, the total amount of the 
sums claimed in respect of the three millions still unawarded, and 
an account of all sums expended on account of the expenses incurred 
by the commissioners. He would also have moved for a copy of 
all correspondence between the commissioners and any of the colo- 
nies since 1836, when the last was printed, had he not learned, with 
satisfaction, com his noble friend the Colonial Secretary that the 
subsequent correspondence would be shortly laid before Parliament. 

The motion was then agreed to, and the returns were ordered 
accordingly. 


LIBRARIES FOR THE COAST GUARD. 


We have from time to time heard with interest of the progress of 
those exertions which were commenced at the suggestion of our 
friend Elizabeth J. Fry, to supply the Coast Guard with Libraries 
of religious and instructive books; and one of the Reports of the 
Committee engaged in this work having lately come under our 
notice, we give it as follows. 

“ The committee, acting under the sanction of His Majesty’s Goe 
vernment, for furnishing the Coast Guard of the United Kingdom 
with libraries of religious and instructive books, and also with school 
books for the families of the men employed on that service, having, 
by the blessing of Divine Providence, completed that object, it 
becomes their pleasing duty to lay before the subscribers a Report 
of their proceedings. 

In the commencement of this duty it is proper gratefully to ac- 
knowledge, that the idea of furnishing these libraries first suggested 
itself to the benevolent mind of Mrs. Fry, whose active and chari- 
table exertions on all occasions affecting the benefit of mankind are 
too well known, and too highly estimated, to need further remark. 
on the present occasion, and who having previously succeeded in 
inducing His Majesty’s Government to establish libraries for the 
use of the patients in the naval hospitals, was induced by the obser- 
vations she had made on the subject, to endeavour to extend the 
same beneficial measure to the Coast Gnard Service; and, after 
several unsuccessful efforts, arising from the expense which it would 
occasion, a sum of 500/. was obtained in 1835, fynm the first lord 
of the treasury (Sir Robert Peel) for this purpose, which munificent 
donation has since been followed by subscriptions from many cha- 
ritable individuals, and grants from several public book societies ; 
but as the whole of these funds were not sufficient to meet the ob- 
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ject in view, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Spring 
Rice) kindly granted two further sums amounting together to 460/. 


to effect its completion. , 
The means thus so liberally afforded, have enabled the committee 


to provide and forward to the coast, 


498 Libraries for the Stations on shore, containing 25,896 volumes. 


74 Ditto Districts 12,880 
48 Ditto Cruizers 1,867 
School books for the children of the crews of stations 6,464 
Pamphlets, Tracts, &c. 5,357 in Numbers, 


Making a total of 52,464 volumes, 





and thereby to furnish a body of deserving and useful men and their 
wives and families (amounting to upwards of 21,000 persons) with 
the means of moral and religious instruction, as well as profitable 
amusement, most of whom, from their situation in life, have not the 
means of procuring such benefits from their own resources, and who 
in many instances are so far removed from places of public worship 
and schools, as to prevent the possibjlity of themselves or their 
families deriving advantage from either. 

With respect to the finances, the committee have the satisfaction 
to state that every claim upon them has _ been liquidated, and that a 
small balance remains in the hands of the treasurer. 

Reviewing the whole of their proceedings in this great under- 
taking, the committee cannot but humbly ascribe the success of the 
measure to the blessing of Almighty God:—They have peculiar 
satisfaction in reflecting that the libraries will be under the care of 
the Coast Guard department, and are become the property of His 
Majesty’s Government :—They feel confident that a watchful care 
will be exercised over them, and that they will at least be maintained 
in their present number, if not increased by the addition of proper 
works as opportunities offer :—and they fervently hope that they 
will prove instrumental in promoting the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of the individuals for whom they are provided to the honour 
and glory of God, and the extension of true religion and virtue. 

The committee cannot conclude their report, without expressing 
their warmest acknowledgments to the whole of the public societies 
as well as private individuals, who have so nobly aided this under- 
taking by their liberal donations and subscriptions, as well as to the 
ship owners, wharfingers, and carriers, who have afforded so much 
facility in the transmission of the books, in many instances free 


from charge. 
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ABORIGINES, 


North American Indians. 





The Editor of “The Friend,” has furnished us with so many 
interesting particulars of the labours of John Eliot amongst the 
American Indians, that we have been induced, in consideration of the 
important bearing of the subject, to extract largely from this article. 

In introducing the narrative of this devoted man’s proceedings, 
the writer observes, 

‘“We have long been taught to look upon the Indians as a stub- 
born, inflexible, and impenetrable race, possessing many of the 
nobler and sterner virtues of savage life, but endowed with so little 
sensibility and capacity for appreciating the benefits of intellectual 
and moral cultivation, as to present the most unpromising subjects 
for the labours of the benevolent and pious. Whatever effect a long 
course of injustice and cruel oppression may have had, in hardening 
their better feelings, and steeling their hearts, we have ample evi- 
dence that there was a period, when the gentle emotions of human 
nature were not unknown to them, and when they were not only 
open, but anxious, to receive instruction, in arts and religion, from 
the lips of the white man. The early history of Pennsylvania has 
so often been cited in proof of this, asto have induced the suspicion, 
and even the assertion, that Penn was peculiarly fortunate, in having 
by chance founded his colony among the mildest of the Indian races, 
the harmless Lenni Lenape, a nation unwarlike, broken down, and 
partially subjected by their more energetic neighbours, and de- 
graded among their fellow aborigines by the epithet of women. 
Unhappily, the most conclusive reply to this charge of pusillani- 
mity is to be found inthe later periods of our history, when the 
gentle dominion of Penn Lad passed away, and his just counsels 
were no longer regarded. But what shall be said of those more 
eastern nations, the fierce tribes dispossessed and slaughtered in the 
bloody and exterminating wars which stain the annals of New Eng- 
land. They, when the white man first intruded upon their soil, 
were not found to be less friendly, and the early attempts to civilize 
them, which for only a few short years were persevered in, and that 
almost by a single individual, were attended with wonderful suc- 
cess. {t is mournful to reflect that those bright dawnings of a 
better day to the benighted Indian, were so soon darkened, and 
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that the golden opportunity of bringing him within the pale of 
Christianity, was so wantonly and wickedly lost. The Indian feels 
deeply. He does not easily forget either favours or injuries. The 
name of Penn is still pronounced among very distant tribes with 
respect and affection. ‘Their oppressors, we have not suffered them 
to forget. But though the white man has placed a strong barrier 
between himself and his red brethren, it is one which might possibly 
even yet be removed, had he magnanimity enough for the task. 
The same principles, doubtless, still exist in the breast of the In« 
dian, upon which the preaching of Eliot operated with so much 
effect, and unquestionably they could again be brought into action, 
under the like kindly influences. 

John Eliot was a native of Kssex, in England, and of the sect of 
the Puritans. His first avocation was that of a schoolmaster. He 
was a pious young man, and early felt inclined to-extend the circle 
of his usefulness, by assuming the office of a preacher. The in- 
tolerance of that day closed the door against him in his own coun- 
try, and he resolved to emigrate to America. He arrived in 1631, 
at twenty-seven years of age, full of manly vigour and religious 
ardour for the cause in which he had embarked. He took charge of a 
congregation at Roxbury, but it was not long before he felt his 
mind drawn toward the neglected natives of his adopted country. 
Some years elapsed before this feeling ripened into action; but in 
1646 he earnestly entered upon that career, which, for the faith- 
fulness with which he pursued it, and the success that attended his 
efforts, richly earned for him the honourable title, by which he 
became familiarly known, of the Apostle of the Indians. The first 
place he visited was Nonantum, and there his first converts were 
established. 

He had many difficulties to encounter, and not the least of them 
was the acquisition of a barbarous language, unfitted for the expres- 
sion of abstract ideas, and of which at that time no grammar or 
vocabulary had been formed, and which besides, from the peculiar 
structure and enormous length of some of its words, presented a 
most discouraging aspect. Yet it is said of Eliot, that he could 
speak the language intelligibly after exercising himself for three 
months, in conversation with an Indian servant; three years after, 
however, he still lamented his unskilfulness. Jared Sparks, from 
whom this account is drawn, reciting the case of Cato, who learned 
Greek at an advanced age, and that of Dr. Johnson, who studied 
Dutch a few years before his death, justly remarks, that in these 
cases there were abundant helps and allurements: but that a more 
honourable fact is recorded of John Eliot, when it is told that he 
found his way through so many obstacles, to the acquisition of a 
Janguage, which offered nothing to gratify taste or to impart wis- 
dom, solely that he might use the spoken and written word for his 
God and his Saviour; and well might he say, as he does with pious 
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simplicity of heart.at the end of his Indian grammar, “ Prayer and 
pains through faith in Christ Jesus will do any thing.” 

In this devoted man we have a bright example of what may be 
effected, under the Divine blessing, by the persevering energy of 
a single mind. All the assistance he ever received from others, 
was trifling compared with the great work in which he was ens 
gaged, and his coadjutors were always few. Yet so judicious was 
he in his method of instruction, and such apt and willing learners 
did he find the natives to be, that in a very short time his converts 
formed a respectable congregation, and before declining years had 
materially impaired his natural strength, he succeeded in establish- 
ing fourteen towns of “ Praying Indians,” and had two more ina 
state of preparation, Nonantum and Natick were conspicuous 
among these cheering communities. His zeal and success had in- 
spired a few of his contemporaries to enter into the same work, and 
at the period spoken of, there were in Plymouth colony, on Nan- 
tucket, and on Martha’s vineyard, and Chappaquiddick, about 2500 
converts besides those under his care. 

No man was ever more devoted to a task, than Eliot to his; but 
it was devotedness regulated by good sense, and by the true spirit of 
faith. He ascribed much importance “ to the mechanical arts, as well 
as to schools, in bringing the natives to a better condition,” and was 
desirous ‘to make his Indians good farmers, and good artisans, 
as well as good Christians. He understood and practised upon 
the true dectrine on this subject, that judicious modes of civilization 
and of social improvement must proceed simultaneously with such 
simple forms of religious instruction as are adapted to the mental 
condition of the catechumens.” ‘“ His favourite project was to 
bring them together in well-ordered towns, where industrious em- 
ployment in the several arts and trades, and general improvement in 
civil affairs, might advance hand in hand with religious instruction.” 

Eliot was in the forty-second year of his age when he began to 
devote himself to the work of preaching Christianity to the natives of 
New England. From the interest he had taken in their language 
and their welfare, he was no stranger to such ofthe Indians as might be 
found in the neighbourhood of Roxburg: he had frequently conversed 
with them on topics relating to their improvement, before he visited 
them at their dwellings. Some of them were so struck with the ad- 
vantages of the habits of civilized life, that they were desirous of 
adopting the customs of the English. They hoped to coalesce with 
the white man, instead of vanishing before him. Eliot was much affec- 
ted with this declaration; and glad to find their interest thus excited, 
told them he would visit them at their wigwams and instruct them 
together with their wives and children in the truths of religion, This 
promise they received with much joy. 

He made his first visit to them on the 28th of October, 1646, at 
a piace afterwards called Nonantum, a spot that has the honour of 
being the first on which a civilized and Christian settlement of In- 
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dians was effected within the English colonies of North America. 

At a short distance from the wigwams, Eliot and his friends were 
met by Waban, a leading man among the natives and others, and 
were conducted to his habitation, where the Indians assembled. 
When the company were all collected and quiet, a religious service 
was begun with prayer, which was uttered in English, Eliot not feel- 
ing sufficiently acquainted with the Indian language to use it in that 
service, although in his sermon or address, he spoke to them in their 
native tongue, explaining to their untaught minds some of the lead- 
ing truths of natural religion, and of Christianity. He repeated the 
Ten Commandments with brief comments, and set forth the fearful 
consequences of violating them, with special application to the con- 
dition of his audience. He spoke of the creation and fall of man, 
the greatness of God, the means of salvation by Jesus Christ, the 
happiness of faithful believers, and the final misery of the wicked, 
adding such persuasions to repentance as he supposed might touch 
their hearts. 

When the sermon was ended, Eliot asked the Indians whether they 
understood what he said. Many voices answered at once in the af- 
firmative. They were then requested to propose any questions 
which might have occurred to them in connection with the discourse. 
This drew from them many queries, among which were, how they 
might be brought to know Jesus Christ? whether there ever was a time 
when the English were as ignorant of divine things as themselves 
&c. Some further communication took place, and the conference 
Jasted about three hours. He repeated his visit to the wigwam of 
Waban after an interval of a fortnight. ‘This meeting was more nu- 
merous than the former. He addressed a few brief and plain ques- 
tions to the children, who seemed well disposed to listen and learn. 
The adults were requested to repeat to them the instructions they had 
received, and he then preached to the assembly in their own language, 
telling them he had come to bring them good news from God, how 
wicked men might become good and happy. 

This was succeeded by conversation, in which questions were pro- 
posed and answered. When the Indians had made an end of their 
enquiries, Eliot and his companions proposed questions, the object of 
which was to discover whether they remembered and believed what 
they had heard. The meeting was closed with prayer, which was 
expressed this time in the Indian language. During the devotional 
exercise one of the assembly was deeply affected, even to tears. 
After the prayer, the English visitors had some conversation with 
this man, when he wept still more, and seemed pierced to the heart 
by the power of Divine truth. The fervent appeals and the touching 
descriptions in Eliot’s preaching, may well be supposed to have stir- 
red up strong emotions in a rude breast, brought for the first time 
to feel, however confusedly, the reality of spiritual things. The 
whole afternoon was spent in this visit. _ 

In about two weeks, Eliot had another interview with the inter- 
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esting objects of his pious care. Some impediments had been thrown 
in the way of the good work since the last meeting, which was by 
some ascribed te the interference of the powaws, or priests. This 
circumstance gave the preacher occasion to warn the Indians against 
the temptations of the devil, which, as the account affirms, he did 
with great pungency and effect. 

On the night after the third meeting, Waban had been heard by 
an English youth, instructing his company in the truths they had 
listened to from the preacher that day; and when he awoke in the 
night he would be continually praying and exhorting. 

It is further related that the old man who asked the affecting 
question at the second meeting, had six sons, one of whom and his 
wife were powaws. These had resolved to abandon their sorceries, 
and seek Christian instruction, for they now believed that God was 
the only author of good, and they would have nothing more to de 
with chepian, that is the devil. 

On the 9th of December, a fourth meeting of the Indians was held 
at Nonantum: they offered all their children to be instructed by 
the English, and lamented that they were unable to pay any thing 
for their education. This suggested the necessity of making pre- 
parations for the establishment of a school among or near them; an 
object which Eliot had always much at heart, and which he rightly 
judged to be one of the most important means of accomplishing 
his benevolent purposes. At this meeting a passage of Scripture 
was explained, and applied to the condition of his hearers.. Ques- 
tions as before were proposed by both parties. Our good evangelist 
was much encouraged by the evidences of piety in Waban and some 
others. The expressions used in their prayers were fervent and de- 
vout; and there were indications of a true religious feeling among 
the Indians, which Eliot was thankfully dispose. to consider as 
omens for good, though he and his companions indulged with caution 
and sobriety the hopes these meetings had inspired. They laboured 
in faith, rejoicing in the belief that the minds of some of the savages 
Were open to the reception of divine truth. 

These four meetings at Nonantum, were the commencement of 
that mission to which Eliot devoted so large a portion of his life and 
strength. ‘They bear unequivocal testimony to his singleness of 
heart, and to the kind and faithful spirit in which this excelleat man 
entered upon his arduous task, and it might be added not less con- 
elusive and honourable testimony in favour of that abused people 
who were the objects of his care. Instances are given of the influ- 
ence of Christianity in teaching the Indian to subdue his violent 
passions, and abandon those ancient customs which were not in 
accordance with the Gospel dispensation.. 

On the establishment of a congregation for worship at Natick, 
Eliot obtained from many of the Indians confessions of faith, copies 
of which he recorded. They appear to have been various in charac- 
ter, but one of them is particularly remarkable as an evidence of the 
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feeling which the Indians then entertained toward their future op- 
pressors. One acknowledged that he first became a praying Indian, 
not because he understood or cared for religion, but because he 
loved the English and wished them to love bim. This impulse 
brought him into a state of mind which resulted in deep and abiding 
convictions. Another said with sadness and much simplicity, ‘* My 
heart is foolish, and a great part of the word stayeth not in it strongly.” 

It is no dubious evidence of the excellent spirit in which Eliot 
conducted this Christian mission, that he secured the hearty affec- 
tion and profound respect of the Indians. ‘They loved and venerated 
him as a father; they consulted him as an oracle; they gathered 
round him as their best friend. ‘They would make any sacrifice to 
serve him, and run any risk to defend him. 

But the bright prospects thus rapidly opening upon this unhappy 
race, were destined soon to experience a fatal change. The mur- 
derous war with king Philip broke out, and though the Christian 
Indians faithfully endeavoured to avoid all participation with him, 
they were quickly involved in the calamities of their more warlike 
neighbours, by the undiscriminating vengeanee of the colonists, 
whose natural prejudice against the Indian was now stimulated by 
the destruction of property and life, and by a sort of religious 
frenzy which taught them to regard the natives in the light of the 
Canaanites of old, and themselves as the special emissaries of the 
Most High, sent for their extirpation. Eliot contended fearlessly, 
though at the hazard of his life, in their defence, but with small 
effect. Ina little while many of his cherished communities were 
broken up, and all were subjected to the most cruel sufferings. 
Great numbers were butchered, cthers seized and sold into West 
Indian slavery. The remnant of the settlement at Natick were 
transported to Deer Island. It was with heavy hearts they aban- 
doned this favourite spot, hallowed by many recollections. “ Capt. 
Thomas Prentice, with a party of horse, was appointed to superin- 
tend their removal; when he arrived at Natick, and made known 
to them the pleasure of the court, they sadly but quietly submitted, 
and were soon ready to follow him. Their number was about two 
hundred, ineluding men, women, and children. They were ordered 
to a place called the Pines, on Charles river, where boats were to be 
in readiness to take them to the island. At this place, their spirit- 
ual father and ever faithful friend met them, to say a few kind and 
consoling words before they embarked. While he sympathised in 
their sorrows, he exhorted them to be patient under suffering, and 
firm in their faith, reminding them that through mueh tribalation 
they must enter into the kingdom of God.” 

At the hour of their departure, the venerable man, on whose head 
more than seventy winters had shed their frosts, stands with them 
on the bank of the river to pour forth his prayers for them, to min- 
gle his tears with theirs, and to teach them the lesson, not of resent- 
nent against man, but of submission to Ged—the lesson of meek« 
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wess and of strong endurance. The whole company present were 
deeply affected to see the quiet resignation ‘of the poor souls, 
encouraging and exhorting one another with prayers and tears,’ 
On the 30th of October, 1675, about midnight, when the tide served, 
they embarked in three vessels to their destined confinement on 
Deer Island.” 

“The Christian Indians from Paukapog, on some slight pretence, 
were removed to the same spot, as others had been from various 
places. The whole number of those now collected there amounted 
to about five hundred. They were necessarily exposed to much 
suffering. ‘Towards the end of December, 1675, Gookin, Eliot, 
and others, visited them several times, to cheer them under their 
trials. ‘Fhey found these objects of their benevolent care uniformly 
patient and humble, never disposed to murmur at the treatment 
they had received, and exhibiting in their whole temper much of 
the spirit of praetical Christianity.” What a contrast to the con- 
duct of their highly-professing masters! “The slightest occurrence 
was sufficient to kindle the passions. of these into outrage. 

*“A barn in Chelmsford, full of hay and grain, was burnt to the 
ground. This was afterwards discovered. to have been done by 
some skulking Indians of the enemy’s party. But the inhabitants 
of the place at once imputed the crime to the Christian. Indians of 
Wamesit, and in the heat of resentment, without further enquiry, 
determined on revenge. Fourteen men from Chelmsford went with 
arms to their wigwams, and called them to come out.. When they, 
suspecting no harm, appeared, two of the men fired upon them. 
One lad was killed, and five women. and children were wounded. 
The murderers were soon arrested and brought to trial; but were 
acquitted by a jury acting under the influence of the popular exas- 
peration. The Wamesit Indians were so frightened by this brutal 
assault, that most of them fled from their settlement far into the 
forests, and remained there a long time exposed. to cold and hunger. 

‘Attempts were made to induce them to. return; but the remem- 
brance of the day when their wives and children were shot down like 
wild beasts was still fresh, and they refused. They, however, sent 
by the messengers a letter, addressed to Lieutenant Henchman, of 
Chelmsford, in which there was a passage, which must have brought 
a blush to the faces of men calling themselves Christians. ‘ We 
are not sorry,’ they said, ‘for what we leave behind; but we are 
sorry that the English have driven us from our praying to God, and 
from our teacher. We did begin to understand a little of praying to 
God.’ But at length winter and hunger drove them back to their 
wigwams.” 

At the termination of the war, which ended with the destruction 
of Philip and his people, and the sale of his wife and son into West 
Indian slavery, the excitement against the Christian natives abated, 
and the efforts of Eliot on their behalf, now in his old age, were 
earnestly renewed. The broken remnants were allowed to return 
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to their old settlements at Natick and the other plantations. Sone, 
again, stationed themselves at Nonantum, the spot where thirty 
years before, Eliot had first preached the gospel among them. 

‘“‘ Flere one of their teachers, named Anthony, built a large wig- 
wam, in which the meetings for lectures were held, and a schoot 
kept during the winter. Eliot preached to them once a fortnight, 
at the place in which he began his course of pious usefulness, and 
which must have awakened in his mind the most interesting associ- 
ations. He also lectured to another set of Indians, who had been 
brought from one of the islands, and were settled near Brush Hilt 
in Milton, 

‘“¢On one occasion, when a court was held and Eliot had lectured 
to a large assembly of the praying Indians, Waban made a speech in 
the name of the rest, which must have been very gratifying to their 
English Friends. It was full of simple piety, humility, and thank- 
fulness. The Indian orator acknowledged with deep feeling the 
kindness of their friends, touched lightly upon the sufferings they 
had lately experienced, and rejoiced that his brethren had been ena- 
bled, by their good eonduet, to gain so much favour and acceptance.” 

But the settlement at Natick was more especially under the care 
of Eliot, whose increasing infirmities did not now permit him to fill 
his former sphere. His zeal, however, experienced no diminution, 
and though bowed under the weight of eighty three years, he still 
continued oceasionally to preaeh to his little flock. 

“The closing scene of this excellent man’s life was now drawing 
nigh. Time had been gradually doing its work upon him: the 
earthly tabernacle was near to dissolution; ‘the time shadow’ of 
this noble spirit was about to vanish. Eliot’s rigid temperance, and 
the hard exercise to which his various duties had called him, had 
strengthened a constitution naturally firm, and had given him almost 
uniform good health. He was one of those who wear well. His 
jast days were not days of pain and disease, though the infirmities 
of Jong protracted life gathered around him. The old age of the 
apostle Eliot was indeed an enviable one; calm, bright, and fall of 
sustaining recollections. His task was done and well done, ‘ His 
witness was in heaven, and his record on high.’ Years had struck 
feebleness into his Himbs; but his soul was strong; his spirit was 
ripe for the communion of the blessed; and the eye of faith ever 
looked upward. He had stood, during a long life, at the post of 
duty with sleepless vigilance; success had never seduced him into 
sluggishness ; disappointment had never driven him into despair. 

“With a fidelity that never broke down, with an affection that 
was never wearied out, Eliot had gone forth among the wild men of 
the woods, year after year, in sunshine and in storm, under the 
burning rays of summer, and in winter’s sharpest cold, to proclaim 
io them ‘the unsearchable riches of Christ.” He bad been the first 
to break the ground, on which ‘the seed which is the word of God,’ 
was to be sown; and, in the devout confidence of faith, believed the 
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the harvest would come. He had dealt kindly, truly and earnestly, 
with the barbarians; and they had listened to him, loved him, and 
in their homely way testified their gratitude, and received his 
mstructions. He had left among them that noble gift, the fruit of 
many years’ hard toil, the Bible in their own native words; and 
there it would remain [a silent, but animating teacher] of God’s 
truth, reminding them of him whose heart had felt, and whose hand 
had laboured for them, when that heart and that hand should be dust. 

* Besides this he had done the duty of a faith ful minister at home; 
he had been the counsellor, the friend, the comforter of all ; living 
words of instruction, of peace, of encouragement, of warning, had 
gone forth from his lips, and had reached and quickened many souls. 
To the church in general he had, with ability and fidelity, rendered 
highly valued services by his writings and his personal influence ; 
and he had stood among the guiding spirits of the country. When 
the feebleness of more than fourscore years had disabled him from 
active exertion, and his frame was bowed, and his steps slow, he 
was still beloved and revered; he was amidst a people who looked 
to him as to one already speaking to them from another world; 
they called,,him their father, and loved him as such; and their 
children hung around him ‘to share the good man’s smile.’ Was 
it not a happy old age, the old age of the Christian scholar, the faith- 
ful missionary, the time worn servant of God ? 

** Eliot continued to preach as long as his strength lasted. His 
trembling voice was still heard, and his apostolic form seen, in the 
pulpit which had so long been his beloved place of duty. With 
slow and feeble steps he ascended the hill on which his church was 
situated, and once observed to the person on whose arm he leaned 
for support, ‘This is very much like the way to heaven; it is up 
hili; the Lord by his grace fetch us up.’ 

“This aged servant of Christ sat waiting as it were, in the anti- 
chamber of death, quiet and full of hope. He used sometimes plea- 
santly to say, that he was afraid some of his old Christian friends, 
who had departed before him, especially John Cotton of Boston, 
and Richard Mather of Dorsetshire, would suspect him to have gone 
the wrong way, because he remained so long behind them. His full 
share of work seemed to have been done; but even now he could 
not consent to be idle. He looked around for some labour of bene- 
volence and piety, such as the remnant of his powers might allow 
him to perform. The care of the ignorant and the neglected was 
still the ruling passion of his heart. He saw with grief the great 
want of concern for the moral welfare of the blacks. He proposed 
to many of the families within two or three miles of his house, that 
they should send their negro servants‘to him once a week, to be 
instructed in religion. In this humble, but truly benevolent work 
he rejoiced to occupy some of his last hours; but death intervened 
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“ Another labour of charity, which he undertook when he could’ 
no longer go out of doors, was the instruction of a: boy, who in infan- 
cy had lost his sight by falling into the fire. To this blind boy the: 
venerable man devoted much time and attention. He took him to 
his own house; and by the tedious process of verbal repetition: 
made him acquainted with many: portions of Scripture, so that the 
youth learned to repeat whole chapters, and would instantly correct: 
any mistake which he heard a person commit in reading.” 

“While death was fast approaching, his mental powers, though 
dimmed and broken, were still retained. When some one enquired 
how he was, he replied, ‘ Alas! I have lost every thing ; my under- 
standing leaves me; my memory fails me; my utterance fails me;: 
but, I thank God, my charity holds out still; I find that rather. 
grows than fails.’ One of his last remembrances lingered sadly: 
among those, to whom he had given so much of his strength and 
life. ‘There is acloud,” he said, ‘a dark cloud upon the work of 
the gospel among the poor Indians. The Lord revive and prosper 
that work, and grant it may live when I am dead.’ 

He “died on the 20th of May, 1690, aged eighty six years. The 
last words on his lips were, ‘ Welcome Joy.’” 

Eliot’s favourite church at Natick has ‘entirely disappeared in. 
the progress of years. At the present day, one miserable hut or, 
wigwam, inhabited by three or four of mingled Indian and negro, 
blood, is the only remnant of a settlement which its founder hoped 
would prove a seminary of Christian and social, blessings for the. 
natives of our land.” 
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In our eighth number for 1837, page 121, we stated that Lord 
Brougham intended to bring in his bill on this most important subject, 
early in tie approaching session of Parliament: he accordingly present- 
ed it to the House of Lords on the Ist of 12th month, (December.) 
The preliminary remarks by the Marquis of Landsdown on presenting 
a petition from the inhabitants of Manchester, for the adoption of 
a system that should extend education to all classes, we consider 
excellent. 


“** Lord Landsdown believed that it was not the wish of any member of that house 
that any system of education should be received unless religious instruction formed 
a portion of it; but he could not help pointing out to the house that there were 
many schools which were founded professedly with a view of providing a religious. 
education for the children of the poor, in which the objects of their institution 
were so badly carried out that the morals of the scholars suffered materially, and 
some improved plan must therefore be provided in order to give effect to the 
benefits which it was intended should be conferred ; for unless religious instruc- 
tion was combined with the inculcation of general good principles, and unless also 
the general topics of an ordinary education were introduced, he was convinced 
that no improvement in the morals of the people would be found to exist. He 
could not but express his firm belief that the introduction of some good system of 
education was essential, as well for the diminution of crime as for the general. 

welfare of the people. 
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After some observations from the Bishop of London and Lord 
Denman, Lord Brougham rose, and in a powerful and comprehensive 
speech stated the objects and details of the two Bills he was about 
to submit to the consideration of the House. In the first place he 
deprecated all arbitrary measures. 


** Not only,” said he, ‘‘ should there be no compulsion, but there should be no 
interference by the government as to who shall or shall not be educated, that 
their power should not be extended beyond what is absolutely necessary, also, 
that there should be no strict rule as to the course which the education of the peo- 
ple shall take, The government should not interfere with the kind of instruction 
to be pursued, the method which may be taken for imparting that instruction, or 
the books which ought to be read. I would allow no board or law to control it, 
and I would permit neither the executive government nor the Legislature to 
interfere and prescribe any general and fixed plan, for the determining of which 
the Legislature and the government are equally unfittec. In like manner I think 
that no government ought to have the power of appointing the persons who are 
to educate the people ; they ought not to be entrusted with the power of saying 
who are to he the parties from whom the public are to receive the benefit of secu- 
lar instruction. Though decidedly against any compulsion, I am disposed to hold 
out inducements to parents to perform their duty, for all of us are aware that it is 
a duty strictly devolving upon the parent to take care of his offspring’s education, 
and though the breach of this duty be a great sin, and a moral offence, yet it is 
not such an offence as can be reached by law in the present case, we may impose 
such disadvantages on those who are not possessed of education as to have the effect 
of removing obstructions and doing away with any unwillingness on the part of 
the people to receive its blessings. If people were universally aware of their own 
interests, if they all felt the benefits of education, as well as their duty in impart- 
ing it to their offspring, if they felt that rt was a duty not only owing to the one 
but incumbent on the other, Ishould be even more willing to listen to some pro- 
position, not by any direct penalty, not by any direct punishment of throwing 
some such disadvantage on the people, for the neglect of this duty as might acce- 
lerate its diffusion. So far, Lord Brougham said, he was for non interference: he 
would not fix the kind of education, nor determine the parties who should receive 
it, but he would bring it home to the door of every man, by multiplying the num- 
ber of schools ; and not only would he, by making it cheap, bring it within the 
reach of all, but he would assist in improving the style of education, by providing 
schools for the training of schoolmasters, by giving them greater facilities for 
acquiring knowledge, and greater power to the people to avail themselves of 
these teachers’ better qualifications. 


He thought that any measure to be propounded should have par- 
ticular reference to the present state of education in England. 


No one could deplore more than himself the deficiencies of the present system, 
or wish that it were superseded by one of greater value ; but the notion that those 
were charity children who were educated in schools supported by privatesubscrip- 
tion, and by the personal exertions of public spirited individuals, and that these 
children were in a degraded situation, could only arise from a superficial know- 
ledge of the facts, 


After entering into some details of the number of endowed schools, 
day schools &c, he said, 


Such was the present state of education here, so much had been done by private 
individuals, so many schools were at present in existence, the present funds with 
the assistance of endowments on the one hand, and the payment by the scholars 
added to private subscriptions, on the other, were so considerable, and the funds 
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required for the universal establishment of some system adequate to the wants of 
the whole community were so large, that it became absolutely necessary to use the 
greatest care and precaution so that the efforts of individuals might not in any 
manner be relaxed, and so as not to intercept the funds at present appropriated to 
this most desirable object ; they ought to assist the further efforts of persons dis- 
posed to advance the good work, rather than supplant them, always bearing in 
mind that the measures adopted by the Legislature should not prevent the adop- 
tion in each Iceality of the system best adapted to the peculiar wishes, feelings, 
and exigencies of the inhabitants—that they ought not to interfere with the exer- 
tions of individuals who had already assisted in their own districts, and that they — 
ought to excite, to encourage,.and to stimulate those individuals for the purpose 
of increasing their exertions. 


We have long been aware that the very unequal manner in which 
the sums granted by Parliament, to assist in the erection of School 
rooms has been distributed, called loudly for the establishment of a 
better system; we therefore hail with pleasure the following obser « 
vations. 


It seemed to be on all hands admitted that whetlier they were to go further in 
the way of making grants of money or not, at any rate a public department was. 
essentially necessary—called abroad the department of public instruction, but 
which we should call the education department. This department was absolutely 
necessary if it were only for the purpose of making a judicious application of the 
public money. Accordingly, the plan which he had prepared consisted in the 
first place in the establishing of such aboard His object now was to call their 
lordships’ attention to the duties which that education board would have to dis- 
charge. This formed the subject of the first bill which he intended to submit to: 
their lordships, 


With regard to the manner in whieh this board is to be constituted, 
we shall not at present hazard any opinion, but confine ourselves to 
stating the nature of the measure, as we understand it from the 
account given in the Morning Chronicle. 
~ He proposes that the board should consist of two ministers of the 
crown and three life members. 


“*It was necessary,” he said, ‘‘ that there should be some members of the gov= 
ernment on the board, because there were many things in which the concurrence- 
of ministers would be required. If he were asked what those things were which 
made it necessary to have the constant interposition of a minister of the crown, 
his answer was, that under the proposed system there would be grants of money, 
and there would be the administration of those grants; and it was well known 
that they could not entrust the task of distributing those grants to any board of 
commissioners with that degree of confidence that would be felt were the distribu- 
tion of them made with the concurrence of a minister of the crown, whom both 
the country and the parliament who made the vote would look to as responsible. 
In duties of the board he proposed to include the distribution of all education 
funds, whether arising from grants of public money or the proceeds of charities: 
already existing. ‘The Noble and Learned Lord stated that he did not propose to: 
centralize the power of the board, but to constitute the local authorities the execu- 
tive parties under the measure. Where there were municipal bodies he proposed’ 
to make them the guardians of the local schools: and where there were no such 
bodies, then he proposed the appointment of a school committee. In such places. 
he proposed that, upon the requisition of a certain number of the inhabitants, the 
parish officers should be bound to convene a meeting, at which such persons as. 
pleased might attend, and by the majority, would be determined whether there 
should be a school or not. Jn some places narrow principles would preyail, and 
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then there would be no school; but for that he could provide no remedy beyond 


that which the progress of intelligence ever provided against ignorance, over which 
it must finally prevail, 


Adverting to an observation made by the Bishop of London he 
thus proceeded. 


It was unpleasant to interrupt oneself in a statement, but the right reverend 
prelate had made an observation which justified him (Lord Brougham) to step 
aside for a moment from the point he was pursuing, The system hitherto adopted 
in extending assistance from the parliamentary grants was exceedingly imperfect, 
The rule laid down by the Treasury was, that as often as any application was 
made from any quarter for assistance from the parliamentary grant it should only 
be given after a certain proportion-one half he believed-of the sum required being 
raised by the parties making the application. It was said that this was holdingthe ba- 
lance quite even between the British and Foreign Society and the National Society. 
He himself first thought it was so; and during the first year it was perfectly just, 
for the same application was made ‘‘from us” and from the National School. 
When he said ‘* us,”’ it was because he happened to be a member of the British 
and Foreign School Society, having, indeed, presided at its first meeting thirty 
years ago, In the beginning, then, it seemed that both societies were on an 
equal footing with regard to the advances made to them from the parliamentary 
grants. But this was confined to the first year, The British and Foreign Socie- 
ty actually exhausted their funds during that year; it was therefore unable to 
make a proportionate advance in subsequent years; so that next year upwards 
of two thirds or three fifths, or even four fifths, of the parliamentary grant went 
to the National Society, and necessarily so, because that society, being richer, 
was able to make the required proportionate advance, It did not, however, at 
all follow that because applications were not made from any given place, there- 
fore there did not exist an equal want of assistance. He could name places where 
the assistance from the parliamentary grant was most pressingly wanted, and yet 
where there were no means of raising twenty shillings towards a fund. It was 
therefore imperative upon the Treasury to alter their present system. They 
must have a system capable of contraction, expansion, variation, and adaptation. 
To require a particular place to furnish two thirds or three fourths of the pro- 
portion of the sum wanted might in some cases be too little; and in others to res 
quire even a much less proportion of the money might be too much; and to 
require what was actually right might probably occur only once in five hundred 
cases, ‘The consequence was that the money granted by Parliament was exhaust- 
ed, and that yet education was wanted in many places. He apprehendeda school 
rate might safely, and ought justly, and would beneficially be directed under the 
authority of the board, with the concurrence of the local authority. The 
people could not complain, because they, and they alone, were to originate 
the plan. Unless they desired it they were not to be rated; unless they cal- 
led for the rate, or for the power of rating themselves; the bill gave no autho- 
rity to impose any rate whatever upon them, So much for the liberty which 
the’bill gave to what might be called the voluntary principle. But then, on the 
other band, that they should not at their own will and pleasure have the power 
of rating themselves without the authority of the central body be took to be per- 
fectly clear also; because it did so happen that even representatives chosen by 
the rate payers at large were sometimes disposed to incur expenses which their 
constituents if left to themselves would not have allowed, 

The qualification of those who were alone to levy the tax required, that they 
should pay the tax themselves which they joined inlevying. He did not propose 
universal suffrage as regarded the election of the school committee. Not at all, 
The school committee was to be composed of persons who paid as their neighbours 
paid, and who had no right to put their hands in their neighbours’ pockets without 
at the same time in proportion putting their hands into their own, So that universal 
suffrage, if applicable to the education franchise, that was to say to the franchise for 
the choice of a school committee, whose duties and labours were to be confined sole= 
ly and exclusively to the management of school concerns, was not liable to the 
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same objections in this instance as it would be if applied to the election of members 
of Parliament, because the party chosen had the qualification of being a rate-payer 
himself. But, in truth, it was not universal suffrage that he then proposed ; he 
proposed a qualification for the franchise—a qualification not only, he was much 
afraid, infinitely restricted in comparison with universal suffrage—not only a quas 
lification, he was sorry to add, that would exclude a vast portion of the industrious 
honest, worthy fellow-citizens in every part of the country, but a qualification, 
a franchise so restricted that when he stated the nature of it their lordships would 
at once perceive that it was peculiarly appropriate where the question was the 
choosing a committee for superintending the affairs of a school, He proposed 
an education qualification, 


After some further remarks on the Elective franchise, he ooserves 
that 


In order to comb:ne the voters with the locality he required twelve months’ resi- 
dence. He solicited the attention of the country to the subject ; he anxiously hoped 
for the support of the conntry and for the support aboveall, of those who had been 
the steady, the indomitable, and the zealous friends of education for all classes 
and allsects, That there should beno exclusion of religious instruction, but that, on 
the contrary, there should be a direct recognition of it, he was decidedly of opinion. 
He certainly was one of those who thought that the bill should contain, in positive 
and express terms, a provision that inall schools founded, extended, or improved — 
under the bill, the Scriptures should be read. He had accordingly introduced into 
the measure a provision making it imperative upon the board to give its sanction, 
whether for the foundation, extension, or improvement of schools, to none: one 
of the rules and regulations of which was not, that a part of the reading of the 
scholars should be from the bible, and that the whole scriptures should be read. 
The clause was of course accompanied with this proviso, that the children of 
any Jewish or Roman Catholic parents who might attend the school should not 
be required to be present when the scriptures were read, unless the parents 
desired it. He had no doubt that this was fit and proper to be added to the 
bill; and he was equally of uvpinion that it would still all differences of opinion 
upon the subject of a national system of education. He had sanguine hopes of 
the success of the measure, If it were well administered—if education continued 
popular in the country—if nothing were done to raise the spirit either of politi« 
cal faction, or, above all, of religious discord, in the course of the passing of the 
bill—and if, after it had passed and come into operation, those feelings should 
continue which took their rise out of a common and universal and truly wise, 
as wellas truly Christian regard for the right instruction of the people—then he 
verily believed that the Legislature which had passed the measure would be 
acknowledged in all time to come as having bestowed the greatest blessing that 
ever lawgiver conferred upon a nation, 


WEST INDIAN MONOPOLY, 


We believe that the people of England in general are little aware 
of the amount of the tax they are paying for the support of the 
West India interest; the following statement from one of the first 
Liverpool merchants, and one whose authority may be fully depend- 
ed upon, will throw some light upon the subject. 

Specimens of the Sugar and Coffee to which the prefixed letters 
refer, were produced. 

a.—Demerara Sugar bought in London by the refiner at 65s. duty 
of 24s. paid. 

6.—Ditto when refined price to consumer in this country 80s, pr. 
cw. 
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_ When imported, 43s, 2d. is drawn back from the Cutoms, and i 
‘is sold to the foreign consumer at 36s. 10d., being 4s. 2d. per Oe 
Jess than the cost of raw material from which it is made. 

Coffee. 

—St. Domingo Coffee selling at 41s. to 42s. per cwt., the con- 

sumption being prohibited in this kingdom. 

d.—Jamaica Coffee of same intrinsic quality, selling at 92s, per 
‘ewt, in Lond. 

e.—Ditto of superior quality, sold at 122s. ditto, ditto. 

Difference in price in consequence of West India monopoly, 50s. 
per ewt, which on 11,000 tons consumed per Annum. amounts to a 
tax of £550,000. 

The tax by the monopoly of sugar is equal to 12s per cwt. on 
200,000 tons consumed annually, or a tax of £2,400,000. 
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In removing the Creek Indians from Georgia, steam-boats are 
employed to convey them from New Orleans up the Red River. 
One of these, the Monmouth, with more than 600 of the ill-used 
Aborigines on board, came in contact with the ship Trenton in the 
Mississippi, and sunk almost immediately. Three hundred and 
eleven Indians, besides several whites, are reported to be drowned, 
though some accounts affirm the number to be much smaller. It 
is computed that the loss of life on the Western and Southern 
Rivers, during the last few months, has far exceeded the ‘ killed” 
in the Florida war for the same period.—.Worning Chronicle. 


CONSEQUENCES OF EXPRESSING AN OPINION ON THE SUBJECT OF 
SLAVERY, IN FLORIDA.’ 


It appears that an Englishman, named Huggett, the captain of a 
schooner lying at Jacksonville, Florida, during the whole of the 
latter part of September, had incautiously expressed his opinions 
against slavery to one Mr. L., on board a steam-boat. Mr. L. soon 
blazoned forth the particulars. Three brutes (for they are unwor- 
thy the name of men) waylaid Captain Huggett on the night of the 
23rd of September, stripped, and blackened him all over. They 
then advertised a sale, and Jiterally sold him by auction for a mere 
nominal price; but while the purchaser was taking him back into 
the state of Georgia the captain fortunately made his escape. His 
schooner, the Polly, is still lying at Jacksonville without her captain. 

I admit that it is imprudent for any man to interfere with the social 
or political institutions of any strange country in which he may be 
sojourning. Indeed, it is impertinent, and if Captain Huggett went 
beyond a mere expression of opinion, his conduct is not to be de- 
fended. But on the other hand, the stifling of discussion—this 
positive extinguishing of free opinion—would be discreditable even 
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in the most despotic countries of Europe or Asia; it is a disgrace 
to civilization, and a mockery of republicanism. Yet such is the 
baleful influence of the dark spirit of Slavery. 


COTTAGE ALLOTMENTS, 


Amongst the various testimonies which from time to time reach 
us in favour of the Allotment system, are those from Bearsted and 
Lenham, both in the county of Kent. In the parish of Bearsted 
there are thirty-five allotment holders, all of whom have paid their 
rent punctually, and in the notice of this association in the Maid- 
stone Journal, it is stated that “the community are under great 
obligations to the founders and managers of this society for having 
established it.” 

Major Wayth, the Chairman of the Committee, in referring to 
this subject, says, that he had had three years experience of the sys- 
tem. When he first embarked in it, he was smiled at by some who 
prophesied that the cottagers would not pay their rents, and would 
let the Jand run out. But the result however was, that the thirty- 
five holders were all grateful ; they punctually paid their rents, and 
there were more applicants. But one mode of ascertaining the 
effect was to enquire how many labourers had been on the parish 
during the summer ? Not one—except an old man of 82 who had been 
there some years, nor was there one employed in work upon the roads. 
This was solely attributable to the allotments. 

J. D. H. Douglas, President of the Lenham Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, states, that it was their wish to instil into the labourers a 
spirit of independence. One means of accomplishing this he had 
himself tried with great success—Cottage allotments. He had 
upwards of forty tenants, and at Michaelmas, all, with the exception 
of two, had punctually paid their rents. One poor widow—who 
on the death of her husband had requested to be allowed to con- 
tinue the allotment, but who was not able that year to pay the rent, 
or to buy seed, which had consequently been given to her,—on 
coming to pay her rent, honourably tendered three sacks of potatoes 
in payment for the seed she had had. This must prove the benefits 
produced by the system. He only regretted that he stood alone in 
promoting it in that neighbourhood. Every one must be aware of 
the duty of improving the condition of those around them, and if 
the labourers saw that they were cared for and encouraged, not 
only would they become more contented, but they would strive to 
retain the good opinion of their employers. 

‘ At the late meeting of the British Association at Liverpool, a 
gentleman named Warner stated that there were two parishes in 
England where poor-rates were known only Ly name in consequence 
of the system of Cottage allotments having been introduced by the 
landlords: one of these was Asweby in Lincolnshire, the other was 
in Yorkshire. Several other statements were made in favour of it. 
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REPORT OF THE PROGRESS OF THE MANUAL LABOUR SCHOOES AT 
LINDFIELD IN SUSSEX. 


Cena a a eee 


At page 117 in this volume we gave an account of the Manual 
Labour School at Lindfield for the year 1886, and promised some 
further statements after the close of the year 1837. 

It is with great satisfaction that we have now to inform our friends 
of the successful progress of that experiment. 

In the course of the year 1837 the following have left the Estab- 
lishment and returned to their friends. 


Benjamin Doyle 
Joseph Kirk 
Joseph Faren to Ireland, 
George Duvally 
Michael Moran 


Wilkinson Walker of Hocland 
William Shepherd § © “73!@nG- 


Most of them had been above two years in the Establishment, and 
from their general good character and acquirements, we have great 
reason to expect that they will do credit to themselves, and prove 
useful to their country. Two of the eldest, who were sent Oy Lord 
Wallscourt (of the county of Galway in Ireland} to learn spade hus- 
bandry, are now settled on land at his residence at Ardfry near 
Oranmore, and are preparing to exhibit specimens of small farms on 
the system, under the immediate inspection of their Patron and Land- 
lord; and thus a beginning is making in a quarter where it is most 
wanted. One of the great objects of the Institution, and particularly 
in reference to Ireland, is, to give to the pupils a taste for the useful 
and hoaourable employment of Agriculture, as one of the most in- 
dependent methods of procuring a livelihood; aud it is always cause 
of regret when the relations or friends of the pupils prefer for them 
a place behind a counter, or a situation as a clerk ; as this, to a con- 
siderable extent, frustrates the object of the Proprietor and friends 
of the Institution. 

At page 201 of this volume an account is given of the boarding 
Kstablishment of the Lindfield Schools, wherein it 1s stated that a 
diary is kept, shewing what portion of time is employed upon the 
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different objects in which the pupil is engaged during the day. The 
following is the daily average made up from the Reports of the 
examinations for the year 1837. | 


he om. 
Reading, Spelling, Writing Arithmetic, Grammar 2 49 
Reading History, Natural Philosophy, Travels &c. at 
Private and optional reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
the lowest 17 minutes and highest 27 minutes .. 18 
Private religious reading, also optional, the least 
18 minutes, and highest 42 minutes .. ..  .. 28 
Geography, use of Globes &. .. .. we oe 24 
Agricultural employments vytsy ‘eet) 90) ek e}e nee 
Various other work 9 oF her wail obi bbe wi a 34 
Public reading of Scriptures &c. «. we een 50 
Private religious meditation in silence... °* .. 15 





Total daily average 9 22 





The habit of thus accounting for the employment of time is caleu- 
Jated to teach the pupil its value, while it presents a subject for pro- 
fitable retrospection. | | 


BOYS’ GARDENS. 


In a former number we promised to state the products of rather 
more than an eighth of an acre, called Boys’ Gardens; which each boy 
is permitted to cultivate, half in potatoes and half in corn, for his 
own profit as pocket money. They turned out as follows for the 
year 1837, 

reat oy Rae Rods Wheat or 168 Rods 852 Bushels 
12 Rods Potatoes 168 Rods 301 Bushels 
When the amount for manure, seed, rent &c. was deducted, the 


share of each boy was in the proportion to the produce of his garden 
and they received as under; 


at the rate per week for a whole year. 


yee a A wthe 
B. Doyle . 2 0 O A 9 
Walker 1187-9 8 
Kirk 111 9 oe kte i 
Faren 16 OF ; 6 
White 11211 bf weheetl: 8 fie 
Keen LEGO Day. ai le Venbi ea laine RE 
Shepherd De 6 car cas Fieaieme ans 6 
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Pim 
Mallin 

J. Doyle 
Macquillen 
Fry 
Duvally 
Moran 


eo ell aoe 
Oe wOWHom ve 


—a 


Omran ds & Xr 
Ps 


ni 


Amounting in the whole to £20 4s. 10d. 
Most of the boys reaped the wheat themselves, and put it up in 


sheaves. 


BOYS’ FARMS: 


12 of the boys had each 120 Rods, or three quarters of 


an acre to cultivate 


EE Ee ane 


ee ee ee ee 


Total Boys’ Farms 


199 


or 9 Acres, 
But the two Irish lads from ora: Wailiconct had each 


an acre and a half, and they cultivated it entirely by 
or 3 Acres. 


12 Acres 


The following was’the produce reported, ata very low valuation. 


Rye cut green for cattle 6850lbs 
Tares ditto 9250\bs 
Lucern ditto 5460]bs 
Yellow Beet Leaves 33111bs 
Tares Halm 


Tares Seed .. 504 Bushels 
Barley 31 ditto 
Straw : ee ot aes 
Yellow Beet Ree 904 Bushels .. 
Cabbage 13102lbs. 

Turnip tops 2910.bs. 

Green Beans Pie ri 
Potatoes 625 Bushels 
Oats . oy hy RAE OR 
Beans ae Sear 
Wheat... ~.. 11 Bushels 
Parsnips .» 46 ditto 
Carrots -» 148 ditto 
Swedish Turnips 390 ditto 
Barley, Oatsand Peas mixed 


Peas and Halm .. .. 


£.. So di 
Te ae 
Sindiant 
woes 
16 0 
210 O 
.10.6 -0 
6. erlee6 
210 11 
Fe OG 
CY SN 
14 6 

i 6 6 
Si swae 
811 6 
Pe gero 
STS ie 
£7 3S"2O 
eee OG 
9 15 10 
nip 5 6 
8 4 0 


or 
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The above is all that was reported, but the whole of the produce 
was not accounted for, some having been given to the cattle without 
being entered. It is highly probable that’ the ground being now. 
brought into a regular train and properly cultivated, the crops next 
season will be still more abundant. 

The Establishment for the year 1837 consisted of the Superinten- 
dent, William Watkins and one female assistant for cooking &c. 
Each bey has.a room to himself, makes his own bed, cleans his 
own apartment and is taught. to do every thing for himself as far 
as practicable. There were fourteen last year, ‘and part of the time 
a young man training as a master for another agricultural school. 

The expenses and credit were as follow. 


Statement of Debits and Credits of the Boarding part of the 
Establishment, for the year 18387. 


D* ; Cr 
Provisions. Value ef boys’ labour as coms 
pared with the same work done 


Roe Vat honed as i : BY a man who should be paid 
WMeatt toe a4). 31.19 9 12s. % week. , 

Milk, 4292 qrts.. 17 17. 8 

Fish... .<, e@ocecees 6 9 . #£. 8, 
Potatoes. ....... 316 : Ist, 2nd, and 3rd months.. 8 10 


: 4th, 5th, and 6th months... 11 i2 
Butter & cheese. 3 6 5 7th, 8th, and 9th months... 12 1 
SUSE. h seeks 218 6 10th,.11th,andJ2th months 13 0 
Sundries........ 1} 17 4 Paid by or due from pupils’ 
d friendsi.t.i.\0 oe opigettee on 163 13 





PO CoMmwas 





pie See 
127. 2 § | Deficiency.» +. <0. «<5 meen 
CROC Gi as ss isle leds 6.00 eeee eeeul ua, ow 
POMS pelo i sini: sani eV ote E a2 3 
Coach hire....... PE par she ae k 97) 
MNUOIEG TOR wie's eras heltepa.clve wiv ion yO ee) 
MOA Diver Glo cle tole pes lete sie 11l 6 
Stationary and books Esiges Na ek 9 
OBIE. Coe ts cs ie mete SEND YES ane 
Superintendent’ S salary,.. 52 0 0 
Female assistant.......... 10 13 0 
Part of the wages of the ? 
Agricultural labourer to OO 
teach the boys........ y : 
SUNATIES, Hoc se’ bee 4 bene CO Ox oD 
£243 10 4 se) tis 





Potatoes and other vegetables and fruit from thé garden were 
neglected to be. charged, so that the average expense is rather 
greater than would appcar by the statement, and no eharge is made 
for rent or repairs. 
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Three Schools are kept up for day-scholars, viz. a boys’ school, 
a girls’ school, and an infant school. The average attendance 
throughout the year is about 100, but considerably more receive 
the benefit of the schools, as the children of labourers are frequently 
kept from attending regularly when their labour is wanted by their 
parents; and as many children are kept from school entirely because 
their parents are so poor that they make their children earn what 
they can, and because they do not estimate the value of instruction, 
The proprietor has desired the master of the boys’ school to offer 
at the rate of 2d. or 3d. { day for each boy who. will labour two 
or three hours upon land, and attend two or three hours at school. 
He has set apart about seven acres of land, on which the master,, 
William Backshell, employs these boys: it is called Backshell’s 
Farm, and a distinct account is kept of it. It began at the time 
éalled Michaelmas, 1837: the result to be given next year, if nothing 
unforeseen prevent, 7 


EXPENSE OF THE DAY SCHOOLS. FoR 1837. 


Yas §. d. L. Se a. 


Payments with some 
Ben he be Slehatdauoneee an 


William Backshell, 
master, 14s. week $ 
Sophia his wife, mis- ’ Deduct the last quarter 
tress of the girls’ +26 0 of the master’s salary 
school, 10s. 4” ree | as it is charged to his 
Charlotte ite ata farm.as above......12 13 §&. 
81 


i) 


tress of the infant 4 0.) Deficiency ........'....80 6° 1 
school, 12s. 4” week | 


ES ee Ae 
eee Pivess lacs be LL. 0 
No rent charged 
106 5 3 siadihiiawnetiannpiencs (4,5 mks o-ef 


The villages &c. contained in the 16 square miles, near the centre 
of which the schools are placed, may be seen at page 120, and the 
proprietor intends, as soon as the spring opens, to endeavour 
to find a visitor for every square mile, where there are a sufficient 
number of inhabitants to carry the plan into effect. He hopes that 
the statements now given will encourage benevolent individuals 
who may be situated so as. to act upon 16 square miles, to adopt 
the plans; which, whether Lord Brougham’s bill shorld be carried 
through or not, will prove an object of incalculable importance. 

Any farther information that such individuals may wish for, will 
be readily supplied by the proprietor of the schools. Notes may 
be left for him at No. 2, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. — 
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It is intended by the proprietor, with the assistance of some of 
his friends, to make such alterations in the buildings as_to increase 
the number of pupils to twenty. There are now eight lads from 
Ireland, three from England, and one Foreigner. 

A considerable addition has been made this year to the type in 
the Printing Office, and it is hoped that that part of the establish- 
ment may before long do something towards its support. 


PROGRESS OF FRIENDS MANUAL EABOUR SCHOOL AT BROOKFIELD, 
IN IRELAND. 


This school was begun at Ballinderry, near Lisburn, in Ireland, 
in the year 1836, upon the plan of the school at Lindfield; the 
pupils being employed a part of their time in cultivating about 24 
acres of Land, A correspondent at Limerick, under date of the 
10th of the first month 1838, thus writes: 

““T have frequent and very encouraging accounts of Brookfield 
Institution. ‘Fhe new school house is finished, the occupation and 
improvement of the children appear to give satisfaction, and Friends 
evince an increased interest in the concern and a disposition to 
support it and to promote its extension and usefulness by increased 
contributions towards its funds. I have no doubt but that this 
system of education,.combining useful occupation of time with 
literary Instruction, and training them in moral and religious habits, 
will] prove of infinite advantage to the rising generation.” 

The number of boarders in this school was originally only 12: 
subsequent arrangements provided for 20 day scholars: and another 
correspondent in reference to the last harvest says, ‘‘ The corn and 
hay were all cut and saved at an expense in hired labour of only 
eight shillings and sixpence: and 800 bushels of potatoes dug and 
four acres of wheat sown for seven shillings, the boys cheerfully 
doing the rest. So far the present appearance of things is very 


favourable for its becoming a useful establishment at a moderate 
expense.” 


MANUAL LABOUR SGHOOL NEAR STETTIN, GERMANY. 


We have just learnt that a small Primary Normal School has 
been established at Lastadie, near Stettin, in Germany, upon the 
plan in some respects of that at Lindfield. We have great pleasure 


in giving, the particulars as stated in Austin’s translation from Cou-. 
sin’s work. 


1. This school is specially designed for poor young men who 
intend to become country schoolmasters, and who may, in case of 
need, gain a part of their subsistence by the labour of their hands. 

2. Nothing is taught here but those things necessary for small 
and poor country parishes; which require sclroolmasters who are - 
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Christians and useful men, and can afford them but a very slender 
recompense for their toils. . 

8. This school is intended to be a Christian School, founded in 
the spirit of the Gospel. It aspires only to resemble a village 
household of the simplest kind, and to unite all its members into 
one family. To this end, all the pupils inhabit the. same house, 
and eat at the same table with the masters. 

4, The young. men who will be admitted in preference, are such 
as are born and bred in the country; who know the elements of 
what ought to be taught in a good country school; who have a 
sound, straightforward understanding, and a kindly cheerful temper. 
If withal, they know any handicraft, or understand gardening, they will 
find opportunities for practice and improvement in it in odd hours. 

5. The school of Lastadie neither can nor will enter into any 
competition with the great normal schools completely organised; ah 
the contrary, it will strive always to keep itself within the narrow 
limits assigned to it. 

6. The utmost simplicity ought to prevail in all the habits of the 
school, and, if possible, manual labour should be combined with 
those studies which are the maia object, and which ought to occupy 
the greater portion of the time. 

7. The course of instruction is designed to teach young people 
to reflect, and by exercising them in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and singing, to put it in their power to instruct themselves, and to 
form their own minds: for the humblest peasant ought to be taught 
to think; but to enlighten him, and make him a rational and intelli- 

‘gent being, does not mean to make him learned. “God willeth that 
all men be enlightened, and that they come to the knowledge of the 
truth.” ; 

8. The instruction ought to have a direct connexion with the 

vocation of the students, and to include only the most essential part 
of the instruction given in the great normal schools. 

9. The objects of instruction are, religion, the German language,, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and singing. ‘Yo these are joined the 
first elements of geometry, easy lessons in natural history, narra- 
tives drawn from the national history (particularly that of Pomerania) 
and geographical descriptions, The principal object, and the foun- 
dation of all education, is religion,as learned from history and the 
Bible. , The scltool at Lastadie will also strive to excite and cherish 
in its pupils alove of nature, and to that end will cultivate a taste 
for gardening and planting. : 

10. In treating of all-these subjects, the pupils must be trained 
to speak in pure and accurate language ; for alter the knowledge 
of religion and of nature, there is nothing of which the children of 
peasants stand so much in need, as to learn to express what they 
know with simplicity, truth, and accuracy. 

11. The students know enough, when they speak, read, and write 
well; when they can produce a good composition in the German. 
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tongue; when they can calculate with facility and with reflection, 

and when they sing well; they know enough, when they are tho- 

roughly versed in the Bible, when they possess the mest essential” 
‘notions of the system of that universe which they have constantly 
before their eyes, of that nature in. the midst of which they live: 
they have attained much when they are Christian, rational, and vir- 

tuous men. 

12. The period of study is fixed at two years.. The first year 
the pupils learn what they are hereafter to teach to others; besides. 
which they assist at the lessons the masters give to the children of 
the school annexed to this small normal school. In the second 
year the future teacher appears more distinctly, and from that time 
every thing is more and more applied to practice. They continue 
the whole year to practise teaching, and at the end they receive a 
set of rules, short and easy to understand, for the management of a 
school of poor country children. 

13. To the school of Lastadie is joined a school of poor children, 
in which the young men have an opportunity of going over what 
they have learned, by teaching it to others, and of exercising them- 
selves in tuition according to a fixed plan. This school consists of 
a single class, in order that the students may see how a good school 
for poor children should be composed and conducted, and how all 
the children may be kept employed at once. 

14. The number of pupils is fixed at twelve. The pecuniary 
assistance they receive will depend on circumstances. ‘The instruc- 
tion is gratuitous. Six pupils inhabit each room. The master 
lives on the same floor. ‘They take. their simple but wholesome 
meals together. Servants are not wanted. ‘The pupils do the work 
of the house. 


PROHIBITION OF RELIGIOUS £RACTS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 


Too much publicity cannot be given to the unjustifiable proceed- 
ings of certain persons who bave been long complained of and 
whose names are known, in preventing or impeding the circulation of 
Tracts, calculated to promote the cause of religion and virtue among 
sailors employed in the Royal Navy : we therefore insert with pleasure 
the following communication to the Leeds Mercury. How different 
is the conduct of the Prussian Government, which permits religious 
tracts to be sent free of postage to the different parts of the king- | 
dom, and encourages the circulation of the Holy Scriptures among 
its soldiers. : 

“‘ Considerable efforts have been made of late years by the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Sailors’ Society, the Religious Tract Society, and 
other bodies, to promote the moral and religious improvement of 
that important but neglected class—British seamen. Among the 
merchant seamen no small amount of good has been effected. But, — 


in e . 5 e * e 
to the disgrace of our Naval Administration, there exists a regulation 
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in her Majesty's navy, forbidding the imtroduction of religious tragts 
on board a Queen’s ship !—although publications of a loose and im- 
moral kind are permitted to be taken on board. It was lately stated 
in this town by the Rev. Mr. Timpson, the honorary secretary of 
the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, that that society could 
produce no effect in the Royal navy, owing to the jealous restriction 
in force. An instance is recorded in tHe Londen Missionary Soci- 
ety’s report of Jast year, of a missionary at Penang, in the East 
Indies, the Rev. Mr. Davies, sending a bundle of religious tracts on 
boarda British ship of war: and when the captain heard of it he 
ordered them to be thrown overboard; but one tract, being saved by 
a young seaman out of curiosity, was made the means of his conver- 
sion, Now, it seems to us a most irrational and improper thing 
to exclude from this branch of the Queen’s forces, which is neces- 
sarily shut out in a lamentable degree from religious advantages, 
(being often for months and years away from their native land) “the 
admirable and strictly scriptural publications of the Religious Tract 
Society,—a society of the most catholic nature, one half of the 
managers of which are clergymen, or members.of the Church of 
England, and the other half Dissenters; and whose puwhlications 
include the productions of many of the first English divines, from 
the Reformation down to the present day. If this exclusion is to 
be ascribed to the jealousy of official chaplains, it is certainly no 
credit to them, and their bigotry ought to be overruled by an order 
of the Board of Admiralty. If it is an old regulation of the Board 
itself, originating in a fear of improper publications being dissemi- 
nated in the navy, it ought to be repealed, as not only useless in 
regard to the ‘Tract Society’s publications, but exceedingly mischiev- 
ous. ‘These publications, from their plain, simple, ;and scriptural 
character, are better suited than any other works, except the Bible 
itself, to the character of seamen ; and to prohibit them is to pro- 
hibit one of the greatest instruments of reformation to a class of 
men, who, unhappily, though of unsurpassed bravery, carry to 
foreign lands the character of deplorable ignorance and licentious- 
ness. We hope seme person of influence will take up this question, 
and that if the Board of Admiralty should decline to repeal its 
“pernicious order, the matter will be brought before Parliament.— 
Leeds Mercury. 


PORTUGAL. 


We find by intelligence received from Portugal, that there appears ; 
to bea religious movement in that land, and that the people are 
anxious to obtain Religious Tracts, which there is at present an op- 
portunity of circulating. 

A teacher who has recently been receiving instruction for three 
months at the training establishment of thie British and Foreign 
School Society, is now on her way to Lisbon to take charge ofa 
School for English Orphans in that city. 
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anes SOUTH AFRICA AND SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 
The accounts from South Africa continue of a cheering character, 
as it regards the Caffres, respecting whom one of the Missionaries 
says, ‘That the present state of the people is very hopeful, know- 
ledge has gradually increased, they are improving in the arts and 
comforts of civilized life, and what is the highest ground for grati- 
tude, many dark minds have been enlightened, and some brought to 
a knowledge of salvation by Christ.” At Clarkebury there is an 
increasingly important School] both for children and adults. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


In a.letter lately received by the Committee of the British and 
Foreign School Society, from the Missionary C. Barff, he says, 

“Tt is with great pleasure I communicate to you the increased 
interest. both Chiefs and people take in Schools for general instruc- 
tion. Our day Schools at Huahine contain about 350 children— 
the average attendance from 200 to the above number. We follow 
the British system as nearly as our means will enable us ; and find 
ita system just suited to the native children’ who are naturally of a 
lively disposition. Their progress in reading and writing, and some 
few in arithmetic, is very encouraging. 

During the last year our hearts have been greatly rejoiced, from 
the blessing which has attended Scriptural instruction on the minds. 
of our young disciples. 

We should be very grateful for any assistance your Society could 
give us—such as furnishing us with an additional supply of slates, 
slate pencils, pens, ink and paper for our Schools, and any suitable 
publications you may have for translating into the Tahitian for the 
use of our Schools. 

We have three Schools in operation connected with the station L 
occupy.—One at Zeone, one at Maiva, and a third at the Island of 
Maiaviti, (or Sir Charles Anderson’s Island,) all pursuing the same 
plan of operation,—instruction on Christian Principles.” 

Another communication from C, Pitman states, in addressing the 
above Society. | | 
“Tn our School in this part of our settlement, we have upwards 
of a thousand children—average attendance, 900. ‘The slates you 
sent us were truly acceptable, and caused great joy amongst my 

children here, and in our other stations also. 

Many ofthe children write a good hand on the slates, but cannot, 
for want of practice, write well on paper. . What paper I can spare 
from my private stock I occasionally give to a few who copy from 
their slates the discourses they hear on the Sabbath. We have in 
our four stations upwards of 3000 children under instruction. Since 
the absence of my respected Colleague, the Rey. A. Buzzacott, on a 
visit to the Navigators, I haye visited all the Schools, and have been 
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much gratified in witnessing the improvement making amongst them. 
The slates forwarded by you have been divided amongst the children 
in the different schools. 

May the blessing of God rest upon your efforts in thus endeavour- 
ing to benefit mankind.” 


PROGRESS OF THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN AUSTRALIA. 


We rejoice to see that the Temperance Cause appears to be gaining - 
ground on the opposite side of the world. A Periodical entitled the 
** Australian Temperance Magazine,” was commenced on the Ist July 
1837, and there are already subscribers for upwards of one thousand 
copies. The first number contains an account of the half yearly 
meeting of the Temperance Society held at Sydney, which it is 
stated, ‘‘ must have been highly gratifying to every friend to the 
Colony. The Theatre of the School of arts was -crowded, and the. 
greatest unanimity prevailed. So large and respectable an assembly 
must have impressed the mind of a stranger with an exalted idea of 
the advancement of the Colony.” The feelings of the audience 
seemed in unison with those of the speakers, and the resolutions 
were unanimously passed. 

A public meeting of the Parramatta Auxiliary had also been held, 
and it was hoped that the Temperance cause, which had been lan. | 
guishing, was revived. 


BELLARY, EAST INDIES. 


Our attention has lately been more particularly directed to this 
portion of the extensive field of missionary labour in the East, by 
the perusal of a letter from Bellary, a station in Peninsular India, | 
addressed to our friend Mary Dudley of Peckham. It is dated 
March 17th 1837, and the writer, John Reid, acknowledges ia 
grateful terms the promptitude with which his appeal on behalf of 
the Orphan establishment at that place was met. ‘‘ He who is the 
orphan’s stay,” he says, “but whom they, poor little dears, knew 
not, has indeed opened the hearts of many to relieve and sustain 
them. This has encouraged me greatly, but the whole circum- 
stances and progress of the school, as well as the prospect it affords 
of future good, in an humble though by no means inefficient way 
and degree, are certainly the greatest sources of encouragement 
and support in my work which I have at present. Three of the 
elder children are (I have thought for the last two years, and the 
impressions are confirmed rather than weakened,) subjects of the 
Spirit’s grace. Two or three others are hopeful, and all are in 
every respect better behaved, &c. than in a school of the same kind 
in England. They are regarded by us as memters of our family 
rather than as mere scholars, and their confideace and affection are 
in every desirable way sought and cultivated.” 
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After adverting to the general objects of the Mission, and the 
discouragements arising from little apparent fruit after much ardu- 
ous labour and an ee hausted frame, the writer adds, ‘‘ But blessed 
be the Lord! He leaves me not comfortless—one after another are: 
added to the Lord, and the day of small things must not be despised,. 
as it is to be the harbinger of more brilliant and extensive displays. 
of Severeign Grace.” 

The report of the Missionary Society states that the Orphan. 
School contained eleven’ boys and eight girls. “Most of these 
manifest the effects of a good education on their conduct: 
while some of them, the missionaries believe, are subjects of 
gracious influence. The elder boys are employed a part of every 
day i in some useful labour, and the-girls in knitting and sewing. 
The English Charity School is still liberally supported by the 
inhabitants of the station, and several gentlemen and ladies take 
a lively interest in the management of the institution. It contains: 
33 boys and 14 girls, 7 of whom are dependent on the Charity for 
support. The English Sabbath School has been conducted with 
much diligence and attention. There has been a small increase in. 
the number of the children, and a few pious friends have aided 
Mr. Paine in the tuition of the children: the number on the books 
Is 93. 

“The entire’ number of day schools is 17, containing 520 chil- 
dren. In the two sabbath schools there are ten gratuitous teachers. 

“The five villages in which the mission schools are situated have 
been frequently visited; and. the inhabitants of these, with other. 
towns. and villages in the vicinity, have many opportunities of 
receiving religious instruction when they come to Bellary. Many of 
these people resort to the houses of the missionaries to hear the 
word and receive religious books.” 


EDINBURG REVIEW.—NEGRO APPRENTICESHIP, 


We were shocked on reading the article, “‘ Negro Apprenticeship,” 
in the last number of a literary journal, which has hitherto borne a 
high character, as the advocate of the oppressed, and the channel 
for liberal sentiments. We are certain that the article in question 
cannot have been written by any of those enlightened men who have 
so uniformly maintained the cause of the victims of our avarice in 
that celebrated Journal. The Reviewer in the article before us,. 
in the face of all the evidence we have from Hayti, from Antigua, 
and from every place where the bonds of the slave have been bro- 
ken, of the blessed consequences resulting from so righteous a mea~ 
sure, seems inclined to consider it as a very hazardous experiment, 
and in spite of the accumulated proofs which we have of the good 
disposition and conduct of this much injured race, speaks of the 
Negro character at page 485, as, suspicious, cunning, deceitful, 
ignorant, callous to shame, and too much used to the lash to be red 
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elaimable by light correction.” Again page 486 their “ Duties could 
not be always enforced, without a degree of severity, shocking to 
those who measure severity by an English standard !” 

This article appears to have: been written with a view to’ check 
the rising swell of indignation which has been occasioned by the 
development of dreadful oppression in the working of the apprentice- 
ship system: the secrets of the prison-house have transpired; and it 
will require much more than the talents, (though not small) of the 
author of this article, to write down the feelings to which the an- 
nouncement of the facts lately published has given rise. At page 
496 he thus speaks of the facts brought to light by the noble exer- 
tions of Joseph Sturge, whose volume on the West Indies should be 
read by every friend to justice and humanity, wherein the atrocities 
of the tread-mill, the cruel flogging of females, and other species of © 
torture are exposed. 

“Of the very inconsiderable portion of truth, which, by the mix- 
ture of some unnamed ingredient, has on certain recent occasions, 
made itself appear so terrible ; which has filled the capacious lungs 
of Mr. O’Connell, expanded to. the full dimensions of Exeter Hall, 
and after forcing conviction like a shock through a thousand hearts 
has been condensed into six columns in the Times:—of the very 
inconsiderable number of facts, which were swelled into so consi- 
derable a manifestation, we believe that the greater number would 
never have happened, if all the objectionable provisions in the first 
Jamaica Act had been resisted as they ought to iuave been, and the 
compensation withheld until every defect, whether in design or 
execution, had been removed until really adequate and satisfactory 
provision had been made, for giving effect to the British Act.” 

The truth of the concluding member of this sentence, is as true 
and obvious as the assertions, that the facts of oppression and cruelty 
which have given rise to the present sensation, are few and incon- 
siderable, is notoriously false. All that the people of England.insist 
upon, is that the freedom of the Slave was the object for which they 
were willing to pay twenty millions sterling, and they maintain that the 
Planteis, after having pocketed the money, are suffered to defraud 
us of our purchase to a lamentable extent; it can be proved that 
several have received compensation to the amount of many thou- 
sands, where no loss was sustained; and what is most galling of all, 
a large proportion of the 20 millions has gone to the Mauritius as 
compensation for persons feloniously held in slavery. Some thou- 
sand persons whom Sir George Murray, when in office, declared 
ought to be and should be set free, just before he went out of office, 
but immense sums of the grant have gone to compensate the 
wretches who were illegally holding their victims in slavery. The 
black catalogue of crimes in the Mauritius must be brought before 
the British public, and we trust that the returns ordered in conse- 
quence of Lord Brougham’s wotion of the names of the persons and 
amounts of money granted as compensation will be strictly examined, 
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The Reviewer seems to think that coercion is absolutely necessary 
to make the negro work; at page 492, he says, ‘Though a negro 
could be quiet without whipping, it did not follow that he would 
work : all practical men knew that he would not,” this perhaps how- 
ever may have been said ironically ; at all events we have accumu- 
lating evidence of the universal willingness of the negro to work 
when any thing like fair and adequate wages are given him. 

The apmisstons of the Reviewer with regard to the disposition and 
conduct of, we fear a large proportion of the planters, will of itself 
justify all the zeal that has been displayed by the friends of humanity 
to endeavour to put an end to the abominable system of negro 
apprenticeship. Speaking of the planters at page 497, he says, 
‘Before the last crop commenced, they had done simply nothing ; 
when it came on, and they found that their interests were not to be 
trifled with, they had adopted a more liberal and conciliatory system, 
with complete success; but now that the pressure and alarm were 
ever, their hearts were hardened, and they would fain recover what 
they had lost. Such instruments of arbitrary annoyance as were 
still, unhapily within their reach, they eagerly grasped at, indulgences, 
which custom had made necessaries, were withdrawn, or extra labour 
exacted in return for them. Old and feeble persons, mothers of 
many children, ‘sitting down people,’ as they were called, were em- 
ployed in labours which the customs of slavery had spared them. 
Women in the latter stages of pregnancy, or soon after confinement, 
were ordered to work in the field. The eight hour system, under 
which the apprenticed labourers were made to work eight hours for 
the first five days in the week ; instead of nine for the first four and 
four and a half on the fifth, (the law admitting either arrangement, ) 
the eight hour system, an arrangement, of which the object, and 
apparently the only object, was. to deprive the negroes of their half 
holiday on Frilay was generally adopted. Though it was visibly 
spreading discontent all over.the Island, it became so favourite an 
object with many of the planters, that meetings were got up in vari- 
ous places to bring it into fashion, and remonstrances only made 
them the more determined to have their way. By such devices as 


these, a considerable number of the planters seem to have hoped, in 


spite of all reason and all experience, experience so plentiful that it 
might be had for the picking up, to make the negroes work freely in 
the kind of work which was least agreeable to them. ‘‘ That there 
was much positive cruelty in their proceedings—that in physical com- 
fort, indeed the negroes were much the worse for them, we see no reason 
to believe.” ! 1! 

At page 518, after speaking of severities practised upon the ap- 
prentices in the strain of palliation, ke remarks, ‘* But it will be said, 
though these severities be all we hear of, who knows what goes on in 
secret? who knows how many apprentices are daily robbed of their 
time, their food, their liberty, assaulted, terrified, over worked; and 
yet never complain, either because they do got know their rights, or 
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because they dare not claim them? True, indeed, who does know ? 
such things must no doubt have occurred. This law like others 
cannot have been carried perfectly into effect. Where a brutal 
overseer (there are such animals then) has met with a feeble magis- 
trate, it is impossible to say how much advantage may have been 
taken of the ignorance of the negroes. Violence we know is occa- 
sionally committed, the twenty four hours confinement we know has 
been occasionally abused, sometimes hospitals have been made pri- 
sons under pretence of sanatory regulations. In the absence of 
clocks and watches, gangs may have been here and there worked 
beyond the legal hours. Special magistrates have been obstructed 
in their attempts to detect these offences, Indictments against de- 
tected offenders have been thrown out with contumely. But though 
it must be admitted that great injustice may have been extensively. 
committed in these ways, it may be confidently asserted that Great 
CRUELTY cannot.” Again at page 519 is another admission, ‘That 
the abuses practised in houses of correction have not been of an in- 
tolerable kind, we unfortunately have not a like assurance. There 
the local magistracy—the parish vestry—rules supreme. The 
regulations are at their entire disposal; and under that name lie cart 
whips, chains, collars, and solitary cells, to which all prisoners, male 
and female, apprenticed and free, are alike exposed. The special 
magistrates’ authority is set at nought, the governor himself cannot 
interfere, and all appeals to the orand court of Jamaica justice are 
voted nuisances.” 

Is any thing more wanting to convince us, that a system so full of 
eruelty and oppression should be immediately put an end to? So com- 
pletely does the writer stultify himself by his admissions and assertions, 
that we might almost leave the refutation of this article to its own con- 
tradictions. 

The kind warning to Aldermanbury, ‘ Not to sleep,” will doubt« 

- less be attended to, it has been rather needed; as to the.sneer at the 
“Friends and Ladies,” it will be taken for just what it is worth. 


SOCIETY FOR CHRISTIAN MORALS AT PARIS. 


The Highteenth Anniversary of this Society was celebrated at 
Paris on the 17th of April 1837, when the objects embraced by the 
Committee; and the progress et rar in promoting them, were stated, 
and some encouraging instances brought forward of the advance of 
public feeling in furthering those objects. Inthe review of their 
proceedings, the President, M. de la Rochefocauld Liancourt, 
mentions that this Society has pursued with success, the mission 
which was entrusted toit by its founders. ‘The care of orphans both 
in their education and subsequent settlement in suitable situations, 
seems peculiarly to claim the attention of its members, who are also 
zealously engaged in the improvement of Prison Discipline, the 
amelioration of the Criminal Code, the suppressing of duelling, of 
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the Slave Trade, of Gaming-houses and Lotteries &c. “And for the 
honour of the country,’ M. Carnot, the Vice President, observes, 

** Lotteries and Gaming-houses are at length abolished—at least the 

first of these measures is accomplished, and the other will be on the 

Ist of January, 1838. Thus a powerful check will be put to two 
abundant sources of misery and disorder.” In alluding to the sub- 
ject of Prison Discipline, M. Carnot mentions the formation of a 
Society at Berlin in 1827, which has rendered great service to Prussia 
in the regulation ofits prisons, and in which the labours of Dr. Julius” 
have been particularly successful. M. Pinet, in addressing the 
audience in the name of the Prison Committee, brings forward the 
animating example of the city of Lyons, where an excellent prison 
on the improved plan has been lately built, classification is attended 
to, and its arrangements are such that it forms quite a House of 
Industry, and a “School for primary instruction. The Abolition of 
the Wahishiiene of Death, is warmly advocated. 


FRIENDS’ MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS, 


The following is a copy of the memorial of the Friends of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting , against the admission of Texas into the Union, 
Were its annekation to be determined upon by Congress, an over- 
whelming influence would be given to the slave-holding states, the 
consequences of which would be dreadful. 


“ To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, COMMONLY CALLED 
QUAKERS. 


Regarding with peculiar satisfaction the humanity of the several enactments of 
Congress for the suppression of the foreign slave trade, your memorialists venture’ 
to address you upon a subject which they apprehend is intimately connected with 
that iniquitous practice. They allude to the proposed annexation of Texas to 


these United States. 
As a body of professing Christians, influenced as they trust, by the spirit. of the 


gospel, which breathes glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, and good 
will toward men ; they can do no less than raise their voice against a measure so 
directly calculated, as they conceive, to perpetuate to a fearful extent, slavery 


and the slave. trade. 
Your memorialists therefore respectfully, but most earnestly petition, that 


every attempt to annex Texas to this Union may be rejected by Congress. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


In the Jamaica Watchman, dated 2nd December, 1837, a reward . 
of two doubloons is offered to whoever will prove, on conviction, 
the harbourer or harbourers of Agnes Lovemore, about 40 years of 
age, stated to be arunaway apprentice, and supposed to be harboured 
by her Husspanp, Francis Lovemore, whois in the employ of Mr. 
Ashburn at Stoney hill. Whoever will bring either her or another 
runaway apprentice to W. R. Langbridge is to receive a reward of 


4 dollars. | 





W, Eade, Printer, at the Schoils of Industry, Lindfield. 
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NarRaTIvVE oF AN EXPEDITION INTO THE INTERIOR or AFRICA, BY 
THE River NicrR 1N THE STEAM VESSELS, QuorRA AND ALBURKAH, 
IN 1832, 1833 anv 1834; by Macgregor Laird, and R. K. Oldfield, 
| Surviving Officers of the Expedition. Two Vols. R. Bentiuy, 
- London. 


These Volumes, dedicated ‘‘to the Merchants and Philanthropists 
of Great Britain,” fully establish the points insisted upon nearly fifty 
years ago by the venerable Thomas Clarkson in his ‘Slavery and 
Commerce of the human species,” and his “Impolicy of the Slave 
Trade,” first that the African Slave Trade is the most infernal busi- 
ness ever carried on in the world, and secondly, that if it were once 
abolished, the resources of that vast continent in, the way of legiti- 
mate commerce, would not only promote the manufactures of this 
country to an incalculable extent, but above all would open the way 
for the knowledge and spread of the Gospel, among millions of 
our fellow beings, now sitting in darkness, and daily becoming the 
prey of the vilest of men, under the name of Christians. 

This expedition was undertaken by a number of Gentlemen with 
a view to establish a trade with the natives of Africa, in ivory, palm 
oil, and other natural products of the country: but the writers of the 
narrative state; ‘‘ It must not however be supposed, that these were 
the sole motives that actuated the promoters of that expedition, 
other and nobler objects were connected with them. By introducing 
legitimate commerce, with all its attendant blessings, into the peeN 
of the country, they knew that they were striking a mortal blow to 
that debasing and demoralising traffic, which “has for centuries 
cursed that unhappy land, and rendered some of the loveliest tracts 
on the face of the globe, the habitation of wild beasts and noxious 
reptiles, or of man in a condition more digusting and degraded than 
either ; under Providence they aspired to become the meaas of rescu- 
ing millions of their fellow-men from the miseries of a religion, cha- 
racterised by violence and blood, by imparting to them the truths 
of Christianity, that mild, and: beneficent faith, peice proclaims 
‘Peace on earth and good will toward men.’” 

They remark that the splendid discovery of eens of the long 
sought for highway into Central Africa, was at length found as open 
by the Niger, as that by the Rhine, the Danube, the Mississippi or 
the Oronokoo is into their respective countries. 
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The vessels engaged were two steamers, the Quorra and the 
Alburkah, and one sailing vessel, the Columbine, of about 200 tons, 
to carry out goods to the mouths of the rivers, and to receive what 
might be brought by the steam boats, which were both armed vessels. 


The Quorra engine was a single one of forty horse power, by Faw-- 


cett and Preston of Liverpool; the machinery so perfect that it was 
never throughout the voyage, a subject of concern to any one: the 
smaller boat, the Alburkah ‘‘ formed in herself the test of an experi- 
ment of the most interesting kind ; with:the exception of her decks, 
she was constructed entirely of wrought iron; her bottom was one 
fourth of an inch in thickness, and her sides from three sixteenths to 
one eighth, her dimensions were, length seventy feet, beam thirteen, 
depth 64 feet, with an engine of sixteen horse power: through all 
the trying service her rivets remained firm in their places, and she 
proved completely water tight.” . 

The narrative states that, “The investments of goods were 
selected by Mr. Lander, who, it was presumed from his acquaint- 
ance with the interior of Africa, was the most proper person for 
that purpose: no expense was spared in providing, not only necessaries, 
but luxuries, for the officers and crew, and it was generally allowed 
that better found vessels had never left the port of Liverpool.” 

The number of persons on board the Quorra was twenty six, and 
on board the Alburkah fourteen; the crew were all picked men 
from twenty five to thirty five years of age. Previous to sailing, 
they were mustered on deck, “and little did I think,” says the author, 
‘as I beheld their athletic and powerful frames, that in a few months 
the only survivors of us all would be, myself and three others ;” they 
left England the middle of the year 1832, and arrived safely on the 
coast of Africa about the 2nd of 9th month (Septemter ;) they took 
on board ten Kroomen, a most useful class of natives inhabiting the 


Kroo Country, which extends from Simon River, along the coast to . 


Cape Palmas, and from thence to Cape Lahoo; a numher of them 
are constantly ready at Sierra Leone, to be engaged, either on land 
or water, at two dollars and a half per month; they are very valuable 
as interpreters ; the author speaks in high terms of their services. 
The object of the expedition was, to pass up by some of the rivers 
to the Niger. It seems that between Old Calabar and the River 
Lagos in the Bight of Benin, several rivers forming a sort of delta, 
communicate with the Niger. ‘They proceeded by the River Nunez, 
but the author thinks however that the main branch of the Niger is 
that known in the maps as the Rio Forcados or Warree, which falls 
into the Bight of Benin in Latitude 5° 28’ N, ‘If this opinion,”’ says 
he, ‘‘is correct, a vessel ascending this branch from the sea, wilk 
save a considerable distance and avoid the Brass country entirely.” 


This spirited attempt to penetrate into the interior of this vast 


continent, hitherto so little known, has elicited facts and information 
of the greatest importance, whether they are regarded in a religious 
or political point of view:—The loss of life and of property in the 
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prosecution of it, though deeply to be deplored will not have been in 

vain, if we could but prevail upon the thinking part of the com- 
munity to peruse these two most interesting volumes, and act upon 
the feeling that perusal must necessarily excite in every bosom in 
which any feelings of religion or humanity exist. 

It is here incontestibly proved, that the accursed slave trade has 
demoralised and desolated an extent of many thousand miles of 
Coast, that it has been and is the fruitful source of every enormity 
in the black catalogue of crimes. There is every reason to believe; 
that the natives who are placed beyond the reach of this desolating 
scourge, have amiable dispositions and manners, and would, if well 
treated, prove very friendly and docile ; but this barbarous traffic is 
the great bar to the progress of civilization, to the spread of the 
gospel, and to the exténsion of an innocent commerce, equally bene- 
ficial to the nations of Europe and the natives of Africa. 

The mortality among the crew began as they were passing up the 
river through low marshy grounds ; it is universally observed that a 
deadly miasma arises from stagnant water, containing decomposing 
vegetable and animal matter, in all warm situations; the intensity 
of the mischief seems to increase with the heat of the climate ;' hence 
the Malaria of Greece and Italy in Europe: the effect of it in Africa 
is thus described in the narrative: ‘* The principal predisposing causes 
were, im my opinion, the sudden change from the open sea to a narrow 
and winding river, (the Quorra) the want of the sea-breeze, and the 
prevalence of the deadly miasma; to which we were nightly exposed 
irom the surrounding swamps. ‘The horrid sickening stench of this 
miasma must be experienced to be conceived, no description of it 
can convey to the mind the wretched sensation that is felt for some 
time before and after day break. In these swamps one is oppressed 
not only bodily but mentally, with an indescribable feeling of heavi- 
hess, languor, nausea, and disgust, which requires a considerable 
effort to shake off.” 

In travelling through hot climates, and especially at the close of 
Summer: any tarriance in low swampy places should be most scru- 

pulously avoided: the inhabitants in the immediate neigbourhood of 
these places, though, from the accommpdating power of nature in the 
human frame, they may east under what would kill persons unaccus- 
tomed to the vapour, yet their aspects are unhealthy, and their coun- 
tenances sallow, while at the same time persons residing on higher 
ground at no very great distance, are vigorous and healthy. A stran-— 
ger sleeping a few nights at Corinth at the beginning of Autumn, 
runs the greatest risk of taking the Malaria; many English travellers 
have been cut off in this way while visiting the classic ground of Greece. 
In the neighbourhood of Damascus, in an extent of twenty or 
thirty miles of low ground, a traveller sleeping there for one night at 
that season would be in very great danger. ‘The frightful loss of life 
in such expeditions would be very much avoided by pushing as rapidly 
‘ as possible through the neighbourhood of swaimps, depending princi- 
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pally upon Kroomen, avoiding sleeping in the evening dews, and as 
much as possible getting wet. With regard to remedies, in the case 
of our travellers the application of a blister over the head seemed to 
give the greatest relief. Itis of the utmost consequence that the spi- 
rits of the patient [should be kept up. A person of much experience 
on the coast of Africa, stated that he never knew Bay one to recover, 
who desponded. 

In the course of their run up Gare Nun to Rebheb, they had abun- 
dant proof of the eagerness of the natives to trade in ee products of 
their country. ‘ Neat one of the towns, Eboe,” our author says, ‘ we 
all of us felt the effects of our roasting in the sun; and the little rest 
which we got during the night, from the torments of sand flies and 
musquitoes, who no doubt considered our arrival as a treat, did not 
tend to promote ovr recovery. At day break I was much pleased to 
see a fleet of canoes of all sizes leaving the town for the purpose of” 
collecting Palm oil, Yams, and other provisions ; for it gave an assu- 
rance of the regular and industrious habits of the people. There 
could not have been less than from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty; and in the evening they came dropping in, with their cargoes 
of Yams, Bananas, and Palm oil in large gourds ; it was a most gra- 
tifying proof of regular and honest industry. They met with many 
beautiful villages “and towns; but the poor inhabitants are always 
liable to be carried off into slavery, when the Christian villains come 
up the river. Their kings, who rule with despotic power, without 
the least scruple, seize upon and barter their helpless subjects for 
European commodities. The king of Attah, (another place higher up 
the river) keeps all the towns on its banks in his peighbourhood i in 
awe by his numerous canoes, which are continually lurking about, 
stealing children, and attacking the defenceless villages; scarcely a 
a night passed but we heard the screams of some unfortunate beings 
that were carried off into slavery by these villainous depredators, 
The Felatah Tribe, a powerful and warlike people, living as high up 
as Rabbah, are making fearful ravages on the defenceless people within 
their reach, stimulated toit by the demand for slaves by Spanish and 
Portuguese agents. The following description is given of one of their 
attacks. 


‘While at Cuttam Cura een heard that the Felatahs.-were expec- 


ted to make a descent upon the western or Kacundah side of the 
river, and a few days after the departure of the boat, the whole of 
the inhabitants of the town on that side of the river gave notice of 
their approach by flying m dismay to the opposite bank, which for many 
miles was covered with their barracoons or temporary huts, hastily erec- 
ted, of mats, Great numbers encamped close to us, particularly our 
Addah Cuddah friends, who had, on the first intimation of the ap- 
_ proach of their dreaded enemies, conveyed all their little property 
in canoes to the eastern bank, putting the river between them and 
the Felatahs, who being destitute of boats, could not follow them. 
A few days after the arrival of the fugitives, a column of smoke 
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rising in the air about five miles above the confluence, marked their | 
advance ; and in two days afterwards the whole of the towns, inclu- 
ding Addah Cuddah, and five or six others, were ina blaze. The 
- scene at night was imposing; the fire catching the dried grass, ran 
furiously along the ground, excited by a strong breeze from the west- 
ward, which rolled the dark mass of smoke over the river. The 
shrieks of the unfortunate wretches that had not escaped, answered 
by the loud wailings and lamentations of the friends and relatives 
(encamped on the opposite banks of the river) at seeing them carried 
off into slavery, and their habitations destroyed, produced a scene, 
which though common enough in the country, had seldom before been 
witnessed by Europeaneyes. These people, (the Felatahs) whether it 
may be from their physical powers and mental energy, or their form of 
government, seem to be overunning the whole country, and who ere 
long will most probably reach the coast. 


(To be continued.) 
SLAVE TRADE. 


The public mind is becoming much excited by the facts brought 
forward of the conduct of Spain, and particularly Portugal, in permit- 
ting their subjects to carry on this abominable traffic, contrary to the 
treaties they have made and in defiance as it were, of the remonstran- 
ces of our Government which had bribed them so heavily to refrain. 

The luminous speech of Lord Brougham, in the house of Lords on 
the 29th of Ist month, (January) when he dragged the miscreants into 
the light of day, had a most powerful effect upon the House, and we 
trust the large editions of this speech circulating throughout the coun- 
try, will rivet publicattention to the subject ; itis delightful to see one 
of the earliest champions in the cause, shining brighter and brighter 
in his splendid career. . , 


NEGRO APPRENTICESHIP. 


This subject was pressed upon the attention of the legislature on 
the 20th of 2nd mo. (Feb.) when Lord Brougham again exercised his 
transcendent talents on behalf of the oppressed; and it was thought 
that he even surpassed his former exertions ; he shewed to demon- 
stration by the evidence of facts, and of all past experience, that the 
just expectations of the people of England, rat, for which they had 
sacrificed twenty millions of money, can never be obtained WHILE THE 
COLONIAL ASSEMBLIES ARE MAINLY INTRUSTED WITH THE EXECUTION OF 
THE LAW; he moved several resolutions, which notwithstanding they 
were formally negatived, it was plain that the substance of the most ma- 
terial of them sunk deep in the minds of members of the upper House; 
and we rejoice to find from the tenour of the speech of Lord Glenelg, 
that Government were not on)y convinced of their importance, but were 
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preparing to act upon the subject of two of them, and we copy the 
following remarks from the Morning Chronicle upon those two, upon 
which Lords Brougham and Glenelg appear to agree. 

First, then, there is the nine-hour’s system, aimed at in Lord 
Brougham’s first resolution, and. which has formed the subject of 
so much correspondence between Lord Glenelg and Sir Lionel Smith. 
By the terms of the Abolition Act the planter could exact labour 
from the praedial apprentice to the extent of forty five hours in the 
week, if he subsisted him besides ; but in Jamaica the subsistence is 
given by an allowance of land and of time to till it, which time con- 
stitutes a deduction of four hours and a half from the forty five. 
Thus the planter could claim forty hours and a half of labour in the’ 
week ; and he had it in his power to distribute them as he thought 
fit. The wise planter, who consulted the interests of his apprentices 
as eventually involving his own, allowed them to work nine hours a 
day for four days and a half, thus leaving them a day anda half 
clear at the end of the week for their own use. The tyrannical 
planter made them work for five days of the week, at eight hours a 
day, thereby leaving the negro his ninth hour in each day, instead 
of his four hours and a half on Friday. Of what use was his ninth 
hour to him ?—daylight was nearly gone; his strength was exhaust- 
ed; his provision ground was distant. It was, as Lord Glenelg 
described it, the refuse of his day.’ The remedy to be applied is to 
give the Governor power to enforce the nine hour system. 

2. The gaols and work-houses have been (especially in Jamaica) the. 
very strong holds of colonial abuse, and the officers of the Crown could 
neither inspect nor control them, because the Assemblies chose to 
keep them exclusively under municipal jurisdiction. As soon as the 
necessary reports have been received from Captain Pringle, who has 
gone to enquire into their state, a measure is to be brought forward 
for placing them under the authority of the Crown. 

These are the two articles on which Lord Brougham’s resolutions 
tally with Lord Glenelg’s proposed measures ; and an ample exposi- 
tion of the necessity for them will be found in the correspondence 

between Lord Glenelg and the governor of Jamaica, recently laid 
before Parliament. 

We shall look with much anxiety for the promised bill of. Lord 
Glenelg, but we are convinced that the friends of the negroes will 
not, cannot be satisfied unless a substantial control is exercised by 
the Parliament of England over the colonial assemblies ; until that 

_is done, any act of Parliament in whatever terms it may be couched, 
will be evaded, and in great measure rendered null and void. 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE COLOURED POPULATION OF PITTSBURG, 
The following very interesting statements relative to the condition 


of the People of Colour in Pittsburg and its vicinity, accompaniéd a 
petition from this really influential portion of the community, addres= 
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sed tothe Convention of Pennsylvania, sitting at Harrisburg on the 
8th of 7th month (July) 1887. 

“The Committee appointed by the free coloured citizens of the 
city of Pittsburg, at their public meeting on the 13th of June, 1337, — 
to make certain enquiries concerning the moral, social, and political 
condition of the coloured population of Pittsburg and its vicinity, 
have performed the duty assigaued them, and beg leave to submit the. 
following report. . ; 

“The number of the coloured population of the city of Pittsburg, 
and villages immediately adjacent, 1s supposed to be about 2,500. 
Their manner of living is generally the same as that of those among 
whom they are located. The sacred obligations and duties of the 
family relation are respected and practised among them, as itis among 
all Christian people. They are believers in the doctrines of the 
Bible, and the worshippers of that God whose attributes and 
character it more fully unfolds. They are the decided friends of 
good order, and the supremacy of the laws under which they live; 
and feel a warm interest in the peace, safety, honour, and prosperity 
of the commonwealth. 

The coloured population of the city of Pittsburg have under their 
exclusive government, one African methodist episcopal church, of 
205 members. The house in which they worship belongs to them, 
and is a substantial brick building, newly enlarged and repaired, and 
furnished with comfortable pews, Venetian window blinds, and 
opaque lamps, and is valued at ten thousand dollars. ‘The congrega- 
tion is large, orderly, and well attended. Their doors are always 
open to all well behaved people; and no person has ever been 
excluded from the best of their seats, on account of the complexion 
which it may have pleased the Almighty to give him. Besides these, 
there area number of coloured persons attached to the Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian, Baptist, and Catholic congregations of the city. 

They have a very flourishing Sunday school of ninety seven scho- 
lars and fifteen teachers; furnished with a library, selected chiefly 
from the publications of the American Sunday School Union. This 
school is exerting a most happy influence on the moral character of 
‘the rising youth, | 

They have a common day school, taught by a young coloured 
man, a graduate of the Ohio university. The number of scholars 
now in regular attendance is eighty five, many of whom are making 
rapid progress in their studies, and are preparing for future useful- 
ness, and respectability in society. The house in which it is taught 
and the lot on which it stands belong to the coloured people, and 
are valued at two thousand dollars; and the school is supported 
entirely by the coloured people. _ ; 

They have a Temperance Society of about 170 members now in 
active operation; and no institution ever exerted a more happy 
influence on the moral character of any people than this has done 
on the moral character of the coloured people of Pittsburg. They 
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have purchased with their own funds, and distributed gratuit- 
ously, 300 copies of the Temperance Almanac, besides a considerable 
number of temperance tracts; and they are now regularly taking 80 
copies of the Pennsylvania Temperance Recorder. 

They have a moral reform and literary society, whose object is 
the improvement of the morals, the promotion of the mechanie arts, 
and the diffusion of useful knowledge among all classes of the 
coloured people. 

They have among them four benevolent societies, male and 
female; the oldest of which has in its treasury a fund of 220 dollars. 
The treasuries of the others are solvent, and well supported. The 
object of these societies is to relieve the wants of their members 
and friends, when in sickness or distress, thereby preventing the 
disgrace of their becoming chargeable to the state as paupers, or 
going to the common poor : house. 

The amount of property and poll tax paid by the coloured citizens 
of Pittsburg, amounts to about 422 dollars, according to the report 
of the city collector; which accompanies this report, vand is marked 
EF. The amount of water tax paid by them is about 400 dollars. 
And the amount of house rent paid by ‘them is about 10,000 dollars, 

In the city of Pittsburg, there are coloured mechanics embracing 

the following trades, viz; carpenters, blacksmiths, bricklayers, stone 
masons, boot and shee makers, plaisterers painters, tanners and cur- 
riers, copper-smiths and shipwrights ; and in the vicinity of the city 
there are several farmers. Ali these are constantly, and some of them 
very successfully employed in their several avocations. It has frequently 
been remarked by impartial observers, that there is less idleness and 
drunkenness among the coloured people who actually live in the city, 
than among any other class of her population. The amount of pau- 
perism among them is extremely small; and according to the report 
of the overseers of the poor, which accompanies this report, and is 
marked B., does not average more than ‘three in a year, (his own 
language was.‘ perhaps only a little over two ;”) and the annual ex- 
pense of these is about 75 dollars each. 

In the village of Arthursville, immediately adjacent to the city, on. 
the east side, about seventy-one coloured families reside. ‘Thirty 
six of these are owners of real estate; the very lowest estimate of 
which is 86,000 dollars. For some of the lots as much as 2,500 dollars 
has been offered. ‘The remaining thirty-five families are tenants, at 
from three to four dollars a month rent; ; amounting in the aggregate 
to about 1,428 dollars. The people of this village have erected for 
themselves a small church, in which divine service is celebrated every 
Sabbath day. ‘They have aSunday school of from.80 to 85 scholars, 
and also a very full common school. The people of this village have 
done much to acquire the property they possess—to improve and 
make their dwellings comfortable—to educate their children, and 

prepare them for usefulness and respectability. 
In the borough of Alleghenytown, lying immediately west of the city 
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27 coloured families reside. Seven'of these are the owners of real estate, 
some of which is highly valuable, lying near the centre of the business 
part of the borough. Eight are the owners of valuable leases, and 
twelve are tenants, whose aggregate rent is 458 dollars.—The pro- 
‘perty tax of some of them is 10 dollars 40 cents, while some of them 
are as low as 3 dollars 75 cents. All the others pay the usual poll- 
tax, | 
The committee have had no time to pursue their investigations 
further. They believe, however, that enough has been exhibited, to 
satisfy any unprejudiced mind, that the coloured populationappreciate 
their present privileges; and are endeavouring to sustain themselves 
honourably and respectably in the community in which they live. 
Whatever of ignorance or degradation there is among us, owes its 
existence to our former state in life. Slavery, that unrighteous and 
unnatural state in which many of us were raised, deprived us of 
every means-of moral cultivation, and sought its own sordid interest 
in shutting out every ray of intellectual light. The fathers of this 
commonwealth have abolished this wicked system ; and the wisdom 
of their deed is evinced in the fact, that as we further recede from 
‘the galling fetters of the slave, we are better prepared to sustain the 
honours and high responsibilities of freemen. 

In conclusion, the committee would say, let it be the chief pride 
of our existence to render ourselves worthy the land of William 
Penn. | 

Joun B. Vasuon, of Pittsburg, 
JosepH Manonney, of Alleghenytown, 
SamuEt Ranyoxps, of Pittsburg, 
Tuomas Knox, of Arthursville, 
Lewis Woopsoy, of Pittsburg, 
Committee. 
_ Pittsburg, June 19, 1837. 


The foregoing report was read, and unanimously adopted in a 
public meeting of the free coloured citizens of Pittsburg, and_ 
ordered to accompany their memorial to the convention for proposing 
amendments to the existing constitution of Pennsylvania, now met.at 
Harrisburg, "i | 

Lxrwis Woopson, Secretary.” 
Pittsburg, June 28, 1837. 


COLOURED POPULATION OF BALTIMORE. 


A correspondent of ours in Baltimore, states in a letter dated 11th 
mo. 30th 1837, “ There are many free persons of colour in this city, 
and their opportunities for religious and literary instruction, and the - 
means of obtaining a comfortable living, are abundantly within their 
reach. They have seven regular places of worship belonging to 
them, four of these brick and three frame’ houses. Three of the 
brick houses will accommodate from 7 to 800 persons each. In four 
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of these houses they have day schools, taught by persons of. their 
own colour, besides night and sabbath schools in some of them. 
Their meetings for worship and schools are kept up without restraint, 
and many of the-slaves attend the former. If they are disposed 
to work, an industrious man can get from three quarters to one 
dollar per day, and free coloured women from four to five dollars 
per month, board being found. The free coloured women are our 
house servants, and the men are employed as carters and draymen, 
for hauling wood, coal and merchandise, for waiters in hotels and 
carriage drivers, and many of them have horses, carts, drays and 
pleasure carriages of their own, &c.‘&c. In short the privileges 
and opportunities enjoyed by the free people of colour of this city, 
are probably much better than that of a large proportion of the 
poorer classes in England.” 


A communication which appeared in the columns of “ The Friend,”’ 
an American Journal, published in Philadelphia, headed, ‘Free 
People of Colour,” has the following observations, which we consider 
well worthy of attention, 

“The present is an important crisis with the’descendants of Africa 
in our country. The well-doing of those who are free greatly 
encourages their white friends in labouring for the emancipation of 
those who are yet in bondage. Itis truly gratifying to perceive an 
increase of engagement to promote a reformation amongst themselves, 
by means of associations and otherwise. Now is the time for their 

white friends to encourage and help them. 

“ Were our ministers to act inconformity to an exhortation of 
George Fox, to “stir up the gift,” would they not more frequently 
be engaged to visit these poor oppressed people in the love of the 
gospel? During the past year, in company with other Friends, I 
visited some neighbourhoods of these people, and we attended some 
meetings among them, where gospel ministry flowed freely to the ten~ 
dering of many hearts. At the close of the meeting some time was spent 
in a very interesting manner on. the subject of education, and other 
particulars connected with their advancement in the best things. I 
believe I shall not soon, if ever, forget the goodness of Israel’s Shep- 
herd on these occasions. While those of our colour: are too much 
absorbed in the cares of this life, and excited with political agitations, 
the minds of those poor people are more free from those paralysing 
objects, and are in many instances as “fields ripe unto harvest.” 


WESTERN AFRICA. 


In looking over the Missionary Reports of the past year, respect- 
ing Western Africa, we notice with satisfaction the following 
remark in the Church Missionary Report, in reference to Sierra 
Leone: 

“ After a series of falls, separations, persecutions, sicknesses and 
deaths, and amidst all the power of the enemy, there perhaps never 
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was an era, 1n the history of the West Africa Mission, when it was 
in a better or sounder state than now.” 

The Wesleyan Missionaries notice in their Report, “ that a very 
decided improvement in their religions spirit and character has 
_ taken place among the Teachers. This,” they observe, ‘ cannot 
fail to have a beneficial effect on the schools.” 

{In speaking of the Gambia, they state, that ‘ notwithstanding 
all the efforts made to obstruct the spread of the Gospel, we find 
abundant cause to thank God and take courage. Our schools are 
doing well. The daily attendance is greatly increased. On Good 
Friday we had the first public examination ever held here: it 
produced great interest, especially among the natives. 

“Our hearts frequently overflow with gratitude while we look 
on nearly 200 children gathered in from the streets, where they 
were suffered to run about untutored and wild: now they are not 
only cleanly and neatly clothed, but are taught to keep the Sabbath 
holy, and are daily instructed in such branches of useful knowledge, 
as will, by the blessing of God, qualify them to fill respectable 
situations in life, 

Notwithstanding the spirit of opposition which has been to some 
extent stirred up against the operations of the Missionaries, who 
have been the means of bringing to light some of the covert deeds 
of darkness practised there, the Mission continues to be on the 
whole in a prosperous state.” 


JAMAICA METROPOLITAN SCHOOL. 
From the Jamaica Watchman of December 27th, 1837. 


“We were exceedingly delighted at the examination of the scho- 
lars attached to this noble Institution, which lately took place at 
the School House in Spanish Town, and regret that our time pre- 
vents us from doing more just now than merely calling the attention 
of the Jamaica and British public to the same. It is perhaps 
impossible to lay out money to better advantage, than in the support 
of this and similar Institutions—and we trust that Mr. Phillippo’s 
exertions on behalf of the juvenile population of Spanish Town and 
its neighbourhood, will meet with the support it so richly merits from 
a generous public. 

It may be proper to mention that the British and Foreign School 
Society, with which the Jamaica Metropolitan School is connected, 
has in view the universal promotion of education, combined with a 
knowledge of the Scriptures and its list of subscribers, includes men 
of all denominations, all parties, and of all religions, who forget 
all difference of opinion in the pursuit of one great object. In 
Great Britain alone the Society has trained upwards of 800 teachers, 
and has been the means of giving Scriptural instruction to at least a 
million of children.” 
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We are glad to find thatin some of our provincial towns, attention 
is awakened to the necessity which exists for increased exertions 
to promote Popular Education, and that plans have been formed to 
meet the deficiency. 

Ata meeting held at Lewes on this subject, an address was 
delivered by Dr. Hodgkin, in which he points out the natural con- 
sequences of the defective education of the young people, and 

adverts to the state of society in those countries where education 
has been more generally diffused. 

In tracing the causes of the existing defects at Lewes, he ob- 
serves: ‘‘ Amongst the higher classes, whose patronage would 
contribute most effectually to the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient schools, more than a few appear to entertain a morbid 
dread of the mental cultivation of the industrious classes. On the 
other hand the poor have been so long accustomed to a state of 
ignorance, that they appear to have no inclination to acquire know- 
ledge themselves, and have little or no interest in procuring its 
advantages for their offspring.” 

These observations we fear will apply to many other places, 
though we doubt not the facts elicited by some of the investigations 
which have taken place within the last few years, and particularly 
the statements published by the British and Foreign School Society, 
in reference to the connexion between ignorance and crime, will 
convince many of the importance of the subject. 

“Much of the superiority of the Scottish education,” Dr. H. 
remarks, ‘may unquestionably be ascribed to the admirable consti- 
tution of, their parish schools; yet, it is probable, that it is also in 
great degree dependent on the very general aPPreeaah of the 
advantages of a good education. 

“It cannot be doubted, that if opportunity and stimulus were afford- 
ed, many bright examples of talent might be produced from amongst 
the working classes in this country. 

“It is not however as the means of bringing into view and useful- 
ness the instances of very extraordinary genius or talent, which are 
in danger of remaining in obscurity, that the cause of general educa- 
tion is principally advocated. It is rather that the whole mass 
of the mechanical and agricultural population may be rendered more 
virtuous and more happy :—that their wellbeing may be promoted. 

** We can scarcely render a more essential service to our country 
than by promoting the improvement of that most numerous and 
important class, on which all other classes are dependent, and from 
which they are slowly but incessantly recruited.” 
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Ina letter published in the ‘‘ Labourers’ Friend Magazine for 
January 1838,” we find many of the principles we have long held, 
regarding the benefit of the Allotment system as a means of raising 
the Agricultural labourer in the scale of society, very ably advocated. 
' The letter is dated Somerton, Woodstock, October 20th 1837, and 
is signed J. Jordan. The writer says, 

“There are many very excellent and well-meaning friends of 
the allotment system, who nevertheless do not seem to be aware of 
the extent to which it may and ought to be carried, and who are 
fearful of employing it beyond certain limits, instead of allowing it 
to have its own free course, and to work out its own results. These 
persons seem to think that they have done sufficient when they 
have improved the condition of the labourer by its means in his 
station. They never seem_to contemplate the possibility of allowing 
him to raise himself out of his station. ‘They are ever afraid of 
doing this, and contend that no man ought to be allowed more land 
than he can work, while in employment as a labourer, at his leisure 
hours.” 

After enlarging upon this subject, and Ration some of the argu- 
ments, he continues, 

** What is desired is, not to attempt to force any out of their 
station, but to afford those who are capable, the opportunity of rais- 
ing themselves. ‘This is the grand principle,—to raise none, but to 
allow those who are able to do so to raise themselves. 

Now, the present state of agriculture acts as a direct check upon 
this principle. Farms are so extensive, that none but men with. 
moneyed capital can take them. There are none sufficiently small 
for a man whose only capital is his labour to venture upon, and by 
degrees accumulating money to enlarge his holding. In this respect 
the agricultural labourers differ from and are in a worse condition 
than all other working classes. The tailor, the shoemaker, the 
mason, the carpenter, in a word, al] other labourers may begin as 
journeymen, may save out of their wages, and then, purchasing the 
raw material of their craft, may work it up for their own advantage ; 
but the agricultural labourer has neither hope nor encouragement to 
do so, and that for this plain reason, that he alone of all the 
labouring classes cannot obtain the raw material of his craft, that is, 
land, to cultivate for his own advantage. 

Now the system I should like to see pursued to get. rid of this 
difficulty is the following :—Suppose the allotment system begun in 
a parish. For the first. year the labourers, according to what is 
known of their condition and character, are allowed, Lee a chain to 
a rood, or even half an acre each, Let there be prizes for the good 
cultivation of the allotments, and let these prizes be an additional 
quantity of land in the succeeding year. Let this plan be carried 
on, and an increase of the farm be the reward of renewed exertions. 
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Let the men see before them a chance of working out their own 
independence, and having done so, of still going on and improving 
their condition from year to year ; and be assured, that such is the 
elasticity of the human mind, its ambition, or whatever else it may 
be accounted, that some at least will not fail to raise themselves . 
into small farmers, profitably occupying and cultivating their small 
holdings. There would not be many, probably, who would be so 
raised; but however few they might be, they would afford an 
example to others, and by encouraging their hopes, would arouse 
and call into action the energies of many. 

That the English labourer is capable of being thus stimulated, and 
of working out his independence, even under great disadvantages, 
I will illustrate by a case that has come within my own immediate 
observation. The individual whose case I am about to detail is 
named Richard Saywell, and I have all the facts from his own mouth, 
with full liberty to make what use I please of them. Previous to the 
year 1832, when he commenced his farming speculation, his manner 
of life was any thing but reputable. Though a hearty, able-bodied 
man, he was often a burthen to his parish, requiring the overseer to 
find him Jabour or money, instead of seeking the means of a liveli- 
hood for himself.. At other times he was wandering about the 
country at fairs, and other places of evil resort, selling such things as 
he could for gain, or singing and vending ballads. With-this state 
of things, however, he became disgusted, and was determined to 
make an effort to rescue himself and his children from the degraded 
condition to which they were reduced. Returning to his parish, 
(Ensham, in Oxfordshire,) he made an application to be allowed to 
rent a portion of land sufficient for the maintenance of himself and 
family ; and was provided accordingly with six acres and a quarter. 
The land was distant two miles from the village of Ensham, and at 
least one from any place where it would be possible for him to obtain 
_a cottage, so that, in this respect, it was most disadvantageously 

situated for him. He was compelled, in the first place therefore, to 
construct a dwelling for himself, in order that he might be near to his 
farm; and he did this partly out of an old travelling van, and partly 
of stones, the rude masonry of his hovel being his own work, This 
is still the only habitation that he has: and though it is no fault of 
his own that he has not a better, (for he richly deserves a good cot- 
tage,) yet it is very far indeed from being what your former corres- 
pondent has described it to be, ‘‘ a neat and comfortable one.” The 
land that he entered upon consisted of an acre and a half, or two 
acres, of uncleared goss and fern, while the remainder had not been 
occupied for a twelve month, and was in a very foul state. For the 
whole of this he was to pay at the rate of thirty shillings an acre, 
including, of course, all rates and taxes. 
His tenure commenced at Michaelmas, 1832. At this time his 
family consisted of himself, aged 40, his wife, three girls, of the 
ages of 15, 11, and 2, and two boys, aged 13 and 5, The eldest 
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girl was in service, three of the five years that I have to detail, and 
therefore, during that time he had not her assistance. He had 
some little money of his own when he began, so that he was able to 
‘set up a small cart and a team of donkeys; and, in addition to this 
‘the farmers kindly gave him some assistance with their ploughs, by 
breaking up the land for him. Such were his. prospects and means 
at the beginning. The result shall be exhibited by a yearly state- 
ment of the crops raised, and of his progress. 

Michaelmas, 1833. Four acreshad been planted with potatoes ; 
and what land was manured produced well, the rest only about 
twenty sacks to the acre. The manure was obtained by gleaning it 
along the roads. This year his farm was increased by an addition 
of two acres and an eighth, at the rate of thirty-two shillings an 
acre, as before, free of taxes. 

Michaelmas, 1834. Where the potatoes had been manured, 
wheat was planted, and produced well. The new taking was 
planted with peas ; but there was a very poor crop, scarcely more 
than the seed again. Four acres were potatoes, all the land taken at 
first being this year brought into cultivation. At.the same time a 
garden of about a quarter of an acre was made round the house. 

Michaelmas, 1538. About two and a half acres of wheat, three 
quarters of an acre of oats, one acre of vetches, and the rest potatoes, 

Michaelmas, 1836. Two and a half acres of wheat, very fine, 
three quarters of an acre of peas, half an acre of cabbages, sold at 
market as garden-stuff, and the rest potatoes. Took again an 
addition of rather better than two acres, at thirty-two shillings. ° 

Michaelmas, 1837. Three and a half acres of wheat, two facres 
of peas, half an acre of barley, the rest potatoes. One more acre 
taken, at thirty-two shillings rent. 

Thus, at the present time, his farm has increased to eleven acres 
and a half. And what is now his present condition? He is happy 
in the enjoyment of his own honest industry. He would not tose 
his ground for anything. During the first two years he was com- 
pelled to go up the country at harvest time to earn a little money, 
but has not done so since. And instead of any longer being a 
burthen to himself as well as to the parish, during the whole five 
years referred to above, he has never had help from the overseer ex- 
cept once, when he returned home sick, and that only to the amount 
of 7s. 6d. The effect upon his morai character has also been 
excellent, for he now regards his former condition with so much 
shame, that he is unwilling to speak of or allude to it; and where 
there is shame for the past, there is the promise of virtue for the 
future. 

But let us not overlook the illustration of the principle for which 
we contend, and which this case so forcibly developes. Here is a 
man, under circumstances of great disadvantage, raising himself 
from a state of ignominy and depression to one of honour and inde- 
pendence, I asked him if he did not think that it would be advane 
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tageous to the labouring class generally if they could have the same 
chance that he had.enjoyed. He said, unquestionably it was the 
thing the labourer most needed, but then he must begin at first with 
a much less quantity than he had, unless he had some money or 
other resource to depend upon, for that even with what he had be-— 
gun with, he had much difficulty for the first two years to struggle 
on.” 

The same number contains the following communication from 
East Bourne, dated Nov. 19th, 1837. 

“ Amongst the allotment tenants who pzy their rents to me, Mrs. 
Sharpe, on half a quarter of an acre of ground,—that is, on twenty 
rods, of sixteen feet square each, raised seven bushels and seven. 
gallons of wheat, which is more than double the usual farm pro- 
duce. Her son was laughed at for taking the trouble, where the 
wheat failed, of dividing the tillers or shoots, and planting them in ~ 
the vacant spaces, and ‘for his care in weeding this wheat, but he 
said, ‘‘ We have little enough, and must. make the most of it,” and 
shewed himself as honest as industrious, for he immediately took 
the crop to pay his mother’s debt last winter for flour to Mr. Brad- 
ford, who confirmed this statement, and has about forty five bushels 
of potatoes on the other half quarter of an acre for their winter use. 
J. Richardson, a lame bricklayer, out of work, in 1832, rented two 
acres of the down above Beadny Head, at four shillings an acre, (the 
rent set by great land surveyors,) for eight years ; he broke up the 
turf, and after two crops, spread four “thousand busbels of thick 
chalk, which is the subsoil, on the surface; and in 1836 he obtained 
five quarters of wheat per acre, and in 1837, seven quarters of oats, 
and this autumn brought me two turnips, weighing six pounds five 
ounces each, whereas ‘the average produce of England and Scotland 
with bone dust, does not much exceed three quarters per acre, 

I have given one hundred grains of the Chevalier prolific wheat 
toeach of my 214 allotment tenants, that they may try sowing it in 
sigle grains at different distances,and also try dividing sets or shoots. 

This seed was all stirred in Hodson’s seed manure, and whether 
that will or not promote the growth, this will be a trial. 

Is it not increasing the produce of the country, adding to its 
strength, inasmuch as there may be many well fed able to defend it; 
and.,what $o likely to stop the incendiary fires, which have recom- 
menced, asthus giving profitable employment to all who need it? 


J am gentlemen your faithful servant, 


Joun Starr.” 





W, Eade, Printer, at the Schools of Industry, Lindfield. 
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ABORIGINES, 





At page 174 of our present volume, we called the attention of our 
readers to the “ Report of the Parliamentary Select Committee on 
Aboriginal Tribes,” then about to be reprinted with comments by 
the “Aborigines Protection Society.” That work is now before the 
public, and awful are the scenes of wickedness, of bloodshed, 
of rapine, and of cruelty which it brings to light. Although such 
evidence of human depravity, is revolting iadeed to the mind of a 
Christian, yet the subject is so important both in a civil and religious 
point of view, that it claims the very serious consideration of every 
friend to humanity. ; 

The following forcible remarks contained in the preface to this 
work, are calculated to arouse us to a sense of our duty, and to 
humble our national pride. 

‘In an age distinguished for its liberality, its enlightened senti- 
ment, and its Christian zeal, atrocities the most daring and dreadful 
in their character, which, even in a darker era of the world’s history 
would have excited universal horror, have passed UNNOTICED AND 
UNREPROVED. ‘'o a foreigner, acquainted only with the general 
reputation of the British people, the facts detailed in the ensuing 
pages might appear as little other than idle tales, the dreams of an 
excited imagination. The injuries we have inflicted, the oppression 
we have exercised, the cruelties we have committed, the vices we 
have fostered, the desolation and utter ruin we have caused, stand in 
strange.and melancholy contrast, with the enlarged and generous 
exertions we have made for the advancement of civil freedom, for 
the moral and intellectual improvement of mankind, and for the fur- 
therance of that sacred truth, which alone can permanently elevate 
and civilize mankind. ‘Accustomed to view with indignation the 
tyranny of neighbouring states, we have yet by our sILENCE given 
sanction to a policy, not less iniquitious in its principles, and des- 
tructive in its tendency. Every law of humanity and justice has 
been- forgotten or disregarded. Through successive generations the 
work of spoliation and death has been carried on, until to the colonial 
possessions of the most religious nation in the world, the emphatic 
language of Scripture may with truth be applied, they are ‘the dark 
places of the earth, full of the habitations of cruelty.” The mighty 
influence with which Providence has invested us, we have made the 
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means of spreading devastation and ruin. The national honour has 
been tarnished; common honesty has been thrown aside; life itself 
has again and again been sacrificed, for the mere convenience of 
trade. 

“The indifference with which the treatment of the Aborigines has 
to the present day been viewed by the religious public of Great 
Britain seems, at first sight, almost, unaccountable. It may well 
excite surprise, that oppression so grievous and cruelty so atrocious, 
should have been permitted to go on for centuries without restraint.. 
Amid the excitement of party politics, and the pressing claims of 
our own population, the degraded state of the unfortunate Aborigines 
has: been almost entirely overlooked. The prevailing apathy must,, 
in charity be ascribed to the prevailing ignorance.” 

After enlarging in a powerful manner on the urgency of the case 
and the imperative nature of the claims upon us, the Preface con-: 
cludes with the following appeal. : 

“At once, then let us awake to our duty, and relying on the bles- 
sing from on high, let every energy be exerted, and every nerve be 
strained, to hasten the arrival of that period, when the voice of the 
oppressor, and the cry of the oppressed shall no more be heard on 
our earth; when men shall dwell together as brethren—children of 
one common father—heirs of the same glorious immortality.” 

From the report of the Committee it appears that ‘ while acts of 
Parliament have laid down the general principles of equity, other and 
conflicting acts have been framed, disposing of lands without any 
reference to the possessors and actual occupants, and without mak- 
ing any reserve of the proceeds of the property of the natives for 
their benefit.”’ 

The barbarous regions likely to be more immediately affected by 
the policy of Great Britain, are the south and west of Africa, Aus- 
tralia, the Islands in the Pacific Ocean, a very extensive district of 
South America, with the immense tract which constitutes. the most 
northerly part of the American continent, and stretches from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic ocean. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter much into the details. 
brought forward, but we select the following extracts from the 
Report, which states previously ‘‘that setting aside all considera- 
tions of duty, a line of policy, more friendiy and just towards the 
natives, would materially contribute to promote the civil and com- 
mercial interests of Great Britain.” 

In reference to Newfoundland it is said that ‘it seems to have 
been for a length of time accounted a ‘meritorious act’ to kill an 
Indian,” and in a note it is stated that ** Cotton Mather records, that 
amongst the early settlers, it was considered a ‘religious act to kill 
an Indian.’” In that colony the natives may be said to be exter- 
minated. 

“The general account of our intercourse with the North American. 
Indians, as distinct from missionary efforts, may be given in. the: - 
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words of a converted Chippeway Chief, in a letter to Lord Goderich: 
“We were once numerous, and owned all Upper Canada, and lived 
by hunting and fishing ; but the. white men, who came to trade with 
us, taught our fathers to drink the fire waters, which made our peo- 
ple poor and sick, and has killed many tribes, till we have become 
very small,” . 

General Darling states that the Indians of the Canadas are “ daily 
plundered by their designing and more enlightened white brethren.” 

In South America a considerable diminution of the Aborigines is 
acknowledged to have taken place since the British came into pos- 
session of their colonies, and this is in part attributed to the in- 
creased use of rum amongst them. Lord Goderich writes in 1831, 
‘I have not heard of any effort to convert the Indians of British 
Guiana to Christianity, or to impart to them the arts of social life.” 
All reports agree in stating that these tribes have been almost 
wholly neglected, are retrograding, and are without provision for 
their moral or civil advancement. 

“The whole territory which has been occupied by Europeans, 
on the Northern shores of the South American continent, has been 
acquired by no other right than that of superior power.” 

The people of New Holland have suffered in an aggravated degree, 
from the planting among them of our penal settlements. In the for- 
mation of these settlements it does not appear that the territorial 
rights of the natives were considered, and very little care has since 
been taken to protect them from the violence or the contamination of 
the dregs of our countrymen. 

*¢'The effects have consequently been dreadful beyond example, 
both in the dimunition of their numbers and in their demoralization. 

Perhaps some of the darkest deeds of cruelty towards the Abori- 
gines, of which our countrymen have been guilty, have been perpe- 
trated in those islands of the Pacific to which we resort for purposes 
of traffic, without having planted colonies upon them. 

‘** The lawless conduct of the crew of vessels,” the report mentions, 
‘must necessarily have an injurious effect on our trade, and on that 
ground alone demands investigation. In the month of April 1834, 
Mr. Beasley states, ‘“‘ there were twenty nine vessels at one time in 
the Bay of Islands, and that seldom a day passed without some com- 
plaint being made to him of the most outrageous conduct on the part 
of their crews. 

‘Till lately the tattooed heads of New Zealanders were sold at 
Sydney as objects of curiosity; and Mr. Yate says, ‘*he has known 
people give property to a chief for the purpose of getting them to 
kill their slaves that they might have some heads to take to New 
South Wales. This degrading trafic was prohibited. by General 
Darling. } 

_ “Mr. Coutes, the secretary of the Church Missionary Society, 
communicated to your Committee a letter from the Rev. S. Marsden 
to Governor General Darling, giving the particulars of a most horrid 
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massacre perpetrated by means of the assistance of the master and 
crew of a British merchant brig. The circumstances were reported 
as follows to Mr. Marsden, by two New Zealand. chiefs, who also 
made their report to Governor Darling in person: 

“In December 1830, a captain’s steward of the brig Elizabeth, a 
British vessel, on promise of ten tons of flax, took above 100 New 
Zealanders concealed in his vessel down from Kappetee Entry 
Island, in Cook’s Strait, to Takou, or Bank’s Peninsula, onthe 
Middle Island, to a tribe with whom they were at war. He then 
invited and enticed on board the chief of Takou, with his brother 
and two daughters: ‘ When they eame on_ board, the captain took 
hold of the chief’s hand in a friendly manner, and conducted him 
and his two daughters into the cabin; shewed him the muskets, 
how they were arranged round the sides of the cabin. When all 
was prepared for securing the chief, the cabin door was locked, and 
the chief was Jaid hold on and his hands were tied fast; at the same 
time a hook, with a cord to it, was struck through the skin of his 
throat, under the side of his jaw, and the line fastened to some part 
of the cabin: in this state of torture he was kept for some days, 
until the vessel arrived at Kappetee. One of his children clung 
fast to her father, and cried aloud. The sailors dragged her from 
her father, and threw her from him: her head struck against some 
hard substance, which killed her on the spot.” The brother, or 
nephew, Ahu, (one of the narrators,) “ who had been ordered to the 
forecastle, came as far as the capstan, and peeped through into the 
cabin, and saw the chief in the state above mentioned.” ‘They also 
got the chief’s wife and two sisters on board, with 100 baskets of 
flax. All the men and women who eame in the chief’s canoe were 
killed.” Further scenes of murder both in the vessel and on shore 
are described. The chief, his wife, and two sisters were killed, and 
‘‘ other circumstances yet more revolting are added.” These facts 
were authenticated by the deposition of several witnesses. Gover- 
nor Darling forwarded to Lord Goderich an account of this dreadful 
affair, which awakened strong feelings of indignation for the atro- 
cities committed in New Zealand.” 

The evil effects of the introduction of ardent spirits are strongly 
set forth, and several other cases of cruelty, treachery and .oppres~ 
sion brought forward: one captain ofa whaler, with his people shot 
20 natives on one of the islands for no offence; and another master 
of a whaler from Sydney made his boast at Tonga that “‘ he had 
killed about 20 black fellows,—for so he called the natives of 
Samoa, or Navigator’s Islands, for some very trifling offence.” 
Glaring as these atrocities are, it is remarked, ‘the effacts of our 
violence are as nothing compared to the diffusive moral evil which 
we have introduced.” 

To the cruelties practised in South Africa we have already ad- 
verted in the first number of this work, as well as to the great 
advantages arising from the just and conciliatory conduct subse- 
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quently pursued by Captain Stockenstrom, who gained the confidence 
of the chiefs and the affections of the people. 

Many valuable suggestions are offered in reference to the treat- 
ment of uncivilized tribes, and to the Aborigines of our own colonies 
in particular, and we earnestly hope that the remarks will meet with 
the attention which the importance of the subject demands. 


Lairp AND OLDFIELD's ‘EXPEDITION TO THE Interior oF AFRICA. 
( Continued. ) 


Macgregor ‘Laird returned to England in the latter end of 1833. 
R. A. K. Oldfield -had then the direction of the trading expedition. 
The experience gained in his visit to many places on the Niger and its 
numerous branches, will be of great service to all who may follow 
after in the same track. To avoid sickness and the dreadful loss of 
life which took place in this experiment, the main points are to make 
such previous arrangements, as to carry on the business in the most 
healthy season, to remain as short a time as possible in the neighbour~ 
hood of swamps or low grounds, and to endeavour to accomplish the 
business rapidly. A considerable quantity of ivory and other pro~ 
duce was collected and forwarded te England. The details respect- 
ing the face of the country, and the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants, will be found exceedingly interesting. Our limits will 
not permit us to do more than just glance at them. The following 
account of an African market, being characteristic of the people and 
the country, we shall quote it from the work: | 

‘It is almost impossible to imagine a more animated scene than 
‘an African market. The Iccory market is not so large as that of 
Rabbah, nor so complete, but it is situated in a most beautiful part 
of the river, with undulating hills on each side, while to the east- 
ward, are to be seen the Kong mountains, with their dark sides and 
tabular summits. Nearly abreast the market are four hills of a 
conical form, one of them being higher than those adjoining. It is 
at Iccory that the country begins to assume a pleasing appearance, — 
the scenery becomes picturesque, and it had lost none of its beauty 
when we turned back at Rabbah. The hills are composed of black 
granite and iron stone; the latter being abundant. 

On landing on the sand bank at Iecory market, a European is struck 
with the remarkable appearance and dresses of the various traders 
and their attendants, while on each side he is welcomed with ‘* Senoo, 
senoo, corry la fere,” (Good morning, I hope you are well,) froma 
hundred persons, who press on him, much to his personal discom- 
fort. Mats are erected in various directions, the natives of each 
country selecting a piece of ground. The huts or mats extend for 
a quarter of a mile, and under these mats, and on the sand, are 
exposed for sale Goora nuts, country made cloths, bridles, saddles, 
blue and white beads, tobes, sandals, country caps, spiced balls, 
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Indian corn, macadania, or Shea butter, ‘pod pepper, beer, cocoa 
nuts, and plaintains ; horses, sheep, goats, fowls, and dogs :—while 
his ears are saluted with “ Géwaw, gewaw,” (A tooth, a tooth,) from 
several fine well formed slaves, who are carrying elephants’ teeth on 
their heads, weighing from fifty to a hundred pounds. As he pro- 
ceeds through the market, he observes dozens of traders drinking 
their beer, and gossipping over the bargain they have made. Under 
the mats and in the enclosures, are to be seen male and female 
slaves, from the age of five up to thirty. Some of these children 
of misfortune, more intelligent than others, are to be seen, sitting 
pensive and melancholy, apparently in deep thought, while their 
poor legs are swelled from confinement in irons, or being closely 
stowed in the bottom of a canoe; some are eating yams, or Indian 
corn bread; while their owners are making a bargain, or bartering 
them away for elephants’ teeth, or cowries. It is painful to con- 
template the number of Slaves annually sold at this market, most 
of whom are forwarded to the sea side; allowing there to be fifty 
canoes—which there are, and nearly double—and each canoe gene- 
rally takes eight or ten slaves—calculating thus, fifty canoes with 
ten slaves each make five hundred. The market is held every ten 
days, but twice a month, every eight days: so that between eleven 
and twelve thousand poor creatures, at the lowest computation, are 
exposed for sale annually. The demand is sometimes greater than 
at others, distributed all over the country, but most of them are 
taken to the sea side. . 

As the European stranger proceeds through the market, he is 
struck with the various dresses and features of the traders, and the 
various produce and articles for sale, evincing industry, and to 
them wealth ; hundreds are to be seen counting their bags, or cow- 
riers of cowries, containing from thirty to sixty thousand. The 
women are extensive traders, each merchant having five or six of 
his wives with him at market, who are busily employed in purchasing 
and selling.” 

The second volume closes with, *‘ Remarks on our Commerce with 
Africa,” and is the most important part of the whole work, yet from 
some cause or other it is entirely passed over unnoticed in the article 
in the Edinburg Review. We are greatly indebted to the authors 
of the narrative, for pointing out, not merely the horrors of the 
Slave Trade, as now carried on under the Portuguese flag by our 
permission, and to a greater extent than ever, with these we were 
tolerably well acquainted, and the knowledge of them, thanks to the 
manly and powerful speech of Lord Brougham, just delivered in the 
House of Lords, is widely circulated through our country, but the 
value of the innocent traffic with Africa, and the stifling influence 
ef the Slave Trade upon it, are distinctly shewn in these concluding 
remarks, | 
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*‘ The trade with the west coast of Africa extends from the river 
‘Gambia to Angola, and embraces an extent of four thousand miles 
of coast. 

The Exports to the Western Coast of Africa of British produce 
and manufactures from Porter’s Official Tables. 
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British shipping employed in the trade in 1820.. 22,387 tons. 
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At page 357 of the second volume the importance of the trade is 
thus stated : 

‘The direct export of British manufactures to the coast of Africa 
in 1834, was five times greater than that to Sweden, nearly five and 
a half times greater than to Norway, three and a half times greater 
- than to Denmark, and nearly two and a half times more than to 
Prussia. The British shipping employed in it was double that 
employed in the trade to Sweden, six times greater than to Norway, 
ten per cent more than to Denmark, fifteen per cent more than to 
Prussia, nearly double that to Turkey and the Levant, equal to the 
whole of the Brazil trade, and exceeding the total tonnage employed. 
in the whale fishery.” 
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The cruel effects of the Slave Trade on this innocent commerce is 
thus stated. ‘A vessel is despatched to the Coast of Africa to pro- 
cure a cargo of produce in as short a time as possible, she arrives 
there, and in three or four months has three fourths of her cargo on 
board, and the remainder contracted for—most probably actually 
paid for. A Slave vessel enters the river, the trade with the British 
vessel is instantly stopped, the canoes of the natives.are armed and 
equipped for a marauding expedition to procure the slaves; and 
until those slaves are procured, no legitimate trade is pursued— 
the British vessel has to remain until the smuggler’s cargo is-com- 
plete, and instead of finishing ber lading in four months, with com- 
paratively little loss of life, is liable to be detained till she buries one 
half of her crew, the vessel is injured, and other baneful consequen- 
ces ensue. 

Not having space to do any thing like justice tothe momentous 
subject before us, we intreat our friends to read the closing remarks 
in the second volume; they will there find the proof that all attempts 
to put down the Slave Trade by any other means than treating those 
who may be caught in it as pirates, will be made in vain—they shew 
that the -hundred thousand pounds expended annually by Great 
Britain as head money, Mixed Commission Courts, &c. is worse than 
thrown away—that most of this money would be saved, and the trade 
effectually abolished, if we firmly exerted our influence upon Spain 
and Portugal—that the inefficiency of the system to suppress it, is 
clearly shewn from the rate of insurance charged in the Havanna 
upon Slave vessels, including the risk of capture, being only 124 per 
cent, or one eighth of the value—indeed some of the Slave Tra- 
ders boast that they can afford to lose one vessel in three, and still 
get a profit. 

It appears quite evident that the present system, by making the 
trade a smuggling one increases the sufferings of the miserable vic- 
tims ina very high degree, rendering them much more severe than 
if the trade were legalised. In order to escape capture by our 
cruisers they employ fast sailing vessels called American clippers, 
in which every convenience is sacrificed to speed, and the human cargo 
is stowed in bulk. Commodore Hayes of the Royal Navy hasstated 
that men were found not only chained in pairs but rivetted together, 
and living men often thus united for a length of time to a dead 
companion, and in some instances the dead body has been in a 
putrid state, and pregnant women giving birth to children, while 
men have been dying by their side; see vol ii, page 370. Instances 
have occurred where the Slaver, toavoid being taken, has thrown 
the Slaves overboard. *‘ La jeune Hstelle,” being chased by a British 
Cruiser, enclosed twelve negroes in casks, and threw them over- 
board. In 1831 the‘ Black Joke,” and * Fair Rosamond’ fell in 
with the “ Hercule” and “ Regule,” two slave vessels, off Bonny 
River ; on perceiving the cruisers, they attempted to regain the port, 
and pitched overboard upwards of five hundred human beings, chained 
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together before they were captured; from the abundance of sharks 
in the river, their track was literally a blood stained one. 

As the slavers are generally well armed, they frequently offer a 
stout resistance, and blood is shed, and lives are lost ‘on both sides. 
If in this resistance some of the crew of the British cruiser are killed 
or wounded, ‘ what,” says ourauthor “is the result ? nothing, literally 
nothing. I defy any one to bring forward proof that any capital 
punishment has been awarded to the commanding officers or men of 
these vessels (and there have been many of them) who, in resisting Bri- 
tish men of war have wounded or killed any of his Majesty’s subjects. 
Now the Slave Trader is a smuggler by the consent of all nations; 
but if an English smuggler, in his resistance to the Coast Guard kills 
or wounds one of them, the English smuggler is hanged, but the 
Spanish or Portuguese Smuggler escapes in these encounters. Again, 
aman is liable to be hung for taking a few stores out of a vessel 
upon the high seas; his more fortunate comrade fires upon the En- 
glish flag, kills and wounds British subjects, and swaggers back to 
the Havanna with impunity.” | 

Another grievance attending these impotent attempts to put down 
the Slave Trade is stated in the fifth Resolution of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the settlements of Sierra Leone 
and Fernando Po. | . 

*¢ Resolved—That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the 
situation of the Mixed Commission Court at Sierra Leone for the 
adjudication of captured slaves is highly inconvenient for that pur- 
pose, considering that the slaves are captured chiefly at the distance 
of eight or twelve hundred miles to the eastward, and that, as a cur- 
rent constantly sets from West to Hast, the captured ships are some- 
times eight or nine weeks, and on an average upwards of five weeks 
on their passage from the place of capture, to Sierra Leone, occa- 
sioning a loss of the captured slaves, amounting to, from one sixth, to 
one half of the whole number, while the survivors are generally landed 
in a miserable state of weakness and debility.” 

The arguments brought forward in these volumes in favour of an 
establishment at Fernado Po, notwithstanding all that has been said 
against it, appears to us unanswerable. Fernado Po has one advan- 
tage over any other situation on the coast, its elevation is so great, 
-that any climate might be obtained there, and a hospital might be 

established above the fever level; Colonel Nicholls the governor had 
cut a road up the mountain, and built a small house above the fever 
range; it is supposed that all African fevers are varieties produced 
by Marsh Miasma, our author thinks that government head quarters 
should be established at Fernado Po, which from its geographical 
position is the Key to Central Africa, and within a few miles of the 
great seats of our present commerce on the coast. ‘The sovereignty 
of Fernado Po belongs to the Spaniards, who, having no settlement 
there, could not object to conveying it to us upon a proper repre- 
sentation being made; or they might be induced to relinquish it to 
us, as part payment of the debt from that government to ours. 
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The successful results of the Penitentiary System pursued at 
Geneva, are most satisfactorily shown in a work lately published 
by the director of the prison, M.C, Aubanel, who has for many 
years devoted his attention to this important subject. In his 
“ Mémoire sur le Systeme Pénitentiare,” addressed to the Minister 
of the Interior of France, there are some valuable remarks and 
suggestions. This work strongly recommends the Silent system: 
we particularly concur with the writer in his views of the qualifica- 
tions requisite for those who have the oversight of the prisoners ; 
and in his opinion of the advantage of a visiting Committee. The 
marked improvement which has taken place in the Penitentiary at 
Geneva in consequence of a strict but judicious discipline, combin- 
ing silence, employment, and instruction, is very striking. During 
the first seven years after its establishment, that is, from 1826 to. 
1832, of 190 individuals who were discharged 29 were re-committed, 
which was 15 in 100. In the year following the adoption of the 
new system of classification and more strict discipline, there were 
10 in 30 re-committed, or 33 per cent. Itis from this time there- 
fore that we must examine the results of the system of 1833, and 
we shall see that in 1834 the re-commitments were only 6—in 1835, 
they came down to 2, and at length in 1836, they were reduced to 
nought. In examining farther into the details of this prison, we find 
under the head Instruction, that of 303 individuals who entered the 
prison, 105 could neither read nor write; but on leaving it, there 
were only 21 who had not learned, more or less, to read, write and 
cipher, and most of these were advanced in age. The proofs of 
reform, manifested in some instances by considerable pecuniary 
sacrifice on the part of the prisoners, is highly gratifying. One 
person on his release gave up a paternal inheritance worth about 
500 francs, in consequence of its having:been unjustly acquired by 
-his father, and he took measures to confirm this restitution, The 
same individual appropriated his earnings during the year to the 
remuneration of those he had injured, and being ignorant of some 
of the parties, the money was disposed of in charity. Another, pri- 
soner spontaneously made arrangements to restore the sum of 800 
francs which he had gained by means of a falsehood, and for which 
it would have been difficult to institute an action against him. 

The care extended at Geneva to the liberated | prisoners, by a 
Committee formed especially to take charge of them appears to have 
had a most beneficial effect. It is termed a Committee of Patronage, 
and in an account of its formation, written by one of the members, 
he says, 

*‘ No one can visit the prisoners, and labour for their reformation, 
without having the afflicting thought of the dangers which must 
follow their release, often presented to his mind.” From hence 
arose the idea of a Committee who should protect and watch over 
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them. In the year 1818, a Committee was formed at Geneva to 
exercise a religious and moral influence over the prisoners. For a 
considerable time, the members of it joixed to their labours in the 
prison, a watchful care over the liberated prisoners; but the num- 
ber of these increasing, the task became more laborious and difficult, 
and it was found necessary to separate the work. In the year 1834 
the Committee of Patronage was accordingly formed. It is no 
administrative institution, but simply a work of faith and charity, 
designed to carry on the labours of the Committee of Morals. 
When a prisoner leaves the Penitentiary, his former circumstances, 
occupation, and conduct in prison are reported: one of the Commit- 
tee is appointed his Patron, and steps are taken to procure em- 
ployment for him. In certain cases the Committee give assistance 
in money, either as a loan or gratuitously, but this depends on the 
hopes entertained of his reformation; and it is worthy of remark 
that the Committee have rarely been deceived on this point. The 
Patron directs the employment of the man’s earnings, and continues 
to watch over his best interests: thus confidence and affection are 
established, and the efficacy of this truly paternal and Christian 
care is proved by the willingness on the part of the liberated prison- 
ers, to submit to the wishes of their Patrons.: 

After some farther details respecting the prisoners, the account 
states that it is but just to attribute the favourable results, to the 
combined efforts of the Penitentiary system and the Committee of 
Patronage. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES AT ALGIERS AND TUNIS. 


We have, in some of our preceding numbers, noticed the proceed- 
ings of a Society formed at Toulouse, for the purpose of rendering 
the intercourse of the French with North Afriea, subservient to the 
diffusion of the truths of Christianity. Three Religious Libraries 
have been established by this Society at Algiers, and a great nume 
ber of tracts distributed. 

The Religious Tract Society of London have placed a Lending 
Library under the care of the Missionary, F. C. Ewald at Tunis. 


EDUCATION IN EGYPT. 


In the year 1836, some exertions were made to promote the - 
cause of female education in Egypt: and in that year a lady named 
Holliday, whose mind had long been turned towards that object, 
left England, accompanied by a female friend, and after a short stay 
at Alexandria they arrived in Cairo, and took charge of a Girls’ 
School belonging to the Church Missionary Society. In her com- 
munications to that society, dated 23rd. June, 1837, she writes, 

“After being a short time at Cairo, I had the satisfaction of 
sketching a plan for the already established Girls’ School in this 
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city, after the Borough Road model; which is, now quite finished, 
and a very pretty little school-room it makes, capable of containing 
more than 60 children; and an auxiliary room by its. side, which 
will hold 20 more, besides a working room, a class room, and ano- 
ther for the children to dine in,” Y 

After describing the degraded condition of the Coptic women, 
she says, “I have been in frequent attendance at the Mission School, 
which is superintended, by a native mistress who was taught in 
Syria, and who is in every respect capable of the charge committed 
to her. In the Girls’ School we have 85 children, consisting of 
Spaniards, Italians, Greeks, and. Syrians, besides Copts and Arabs 
—their religions almost as various as their nations. 

“T have taken two more orphans with the £15 sent out by the 
Society ; more I dare not take owing to the high price of every 
necessary during the present famine. We have now four under our 
care. 

“The dear orphan children will always be in the house with us, 
and the value of this domestic rule we have found to be more im- 
portant than we can express.” After speaking of the religious care 
extended to them she adds, ‘‘ We teach them habits of discipline 
and neatness, with a number of minor duties, equally fimportant, 
which lead to cleanliness and comfort, almost universally neglected 
by the women of this country.” ’ 

In a later communication dated 23rd of August, this lady writes, 

‘In several instances the more intelligent natives have been 
brought to see, in some degree, the advantages of Female Education. 
Very little effort, however, has been made on their part to accom- 
plish this object. None of the higher classes have ever yet been 
collected into schools, but many are taught privately in their own 
houses. The Mission School is therefore the very first, and indeed 
the only one throughout Egypt, for any thing like mental education; 
and if we may judge of the success hereafter, by the flourishing 
condition of this first attempt, we may take courage. 

‘Since I wrote last, we have received a most interesting Abys- 
sinian for education, to be trained in the Christian Faith.” 

Two letters relative to Egypt confirm this encouraging statement, 
and C, F. Schlienz in writing from Malta speaks of “the active and 
indefatigable exertions of the two ladies, Miss Holliday and Miss 
Rogers.” 


REVIVAL OF THE SLAVE TRADE BY THE DUTCH, AT D’ ELMINA ON 
THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


Memorandum respecting the ( so called ) Enlistment of Negroes on the | 
Gold Coast for the Dutch East India military service. 


In 1833, the’ Dutch Government, harrassed by protracted wars 
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both in Java and Sumatra, and having found by experience, how ill 
calculated European soldiers were for actual field service in that 
baleful climate, resolved to turn their possessions on'the Coast of 
Guinea, (otherwise of little value to the mother country) to some 
account, by making them Depots for the enrolment of Gold Coast 
Negroes, to recruit their East India regiments. It was speedily 
found, however, that to procure recruits by voluntary enlistment 
was hopeless, not more than fifteen or twenty having offered them- 
selves in the course of the two subsequent years, that this system 
was tried. Towards the close of 1834, therefore, the Dutch Govern- 
ment authorised a sum of money, (40 guilders) to be paid to any per~ 
son bringing a recruit, in the name of bringing money, or bounty ;—and 
further, that a certificate should be g given, entitling the holder to an 
annuity, during the currency of the Recruit’s service, of 36 guilders 
or florins, Now since, by the exertions of the British local authori- 
ties, the exportation of slaves from any part of the coast, from 
Appollonia to the Volta had been rendered impossible, the walud' of 
slaves had greatly decreased ; so that the sum of forty florins judi- 
ciously laid out in‘the purchase of goods, would easily procure a 
first rate slave. 

It therefore, followed, that any person could, with little or no 
trouble, secure to himself an annuity of thirty six florins without. 
risk,—and being all clear gain, of course, such an opportunity was 
eagerly taken advantage of by many; and the Dutch Governor him- 
self purchased and sold to his government, a great number of ne- 
groes, as Recruits, whereby he secured a clear annuity of about 
£250. besides making a profit on the purchase. 

Recruits began to be procured readily enough, under this system, 
that is, slaves were purchased and handed over to the Dutch autho- 
rities, who called them Recruits. The Dutch Government finding 
this, sent out a mission with valuable presents from the Hague to 
Comassie, the capital of Ashantee, and concluded a treaty with the 
king of that country, whereby the latter bound himself to supply a 
certain number of Negroes annually, and to allow a Recruiting Depot, 
that is, a slave factory to be established in Comassie. In the meantime 
the British Government remonstrated with that of the Netherlands on 
the subject; and the latter, to evade the letter of the Slave Trade Con- 
ventions, directed that no annuity should in future be paid tothe original 
owners of the slaves, but that a bounty (i. e. purchase money) of 
100 florins should be paid instead; and that the slaves, on enrol- 
ment, should go through the form of being manumitted. 

Thus the case stands at present. Slaves are readily brought 
down and sold for 100 florins—large profits are made—all legitimate 
industry and commerce is despised, and the labour of many years is 
but too likely to be overturned. The Slave Trade is so congenial to 
the habits of the people, that they eagerly avail themselves of so un- 
looked for an opportunity of carrying it on openly, and, so to speak, 
legitimately. _ 
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NEGRO APPRENTICESHIP. 


The facts which are constantly pouring in upon us, prove moss 
clearly a flagrant breach of contract on the part of the Planters. 
The friends of the Negroes all over the country are now determined 
to demand the termination of the apprenticeship on the first of 
August, 1838;—they will be satisfied with nothing less: it is in 
vain for the Planters to say, you. are breaking faith with us; the 
apprenticeship clause was given us as part of the compensation—if 
that had been the case, (which we deny) the claim is no longer ten- 
able, because in the act of the Abolition, the usual allowances and 
indulgences given and permitted under the old system have been 
denied, and the quantity of food stipulated for in the Abolition act, 
most cruelly and openly curtailed, not by a few individuals here and 
there, but by acts of assemblies. It is now notorious that the legis- 
lative assemblies of Jamaica &c., having uniformly shewn such bad 
faith, and even open contempt of the wishes and orders of the Go- 
vernment at home, can no longer be trusted; and we call upon our 
friends every where, to use all lawful means, particularly all the 
influence they may possess with their Representatives in Parliament, 
to bring about an immediate termination of the horrid system. We 
have scarcely patience to hear of the apprentice clause set up as a 
part of the compensation :—the Planters have been over compensated 
already : some of them candidly acknowledge that they have been pro- 
fusely and even prodigally paid; the base majority of them however, 
are using all their endeavours to defraud us of that for which we 
paid so dearly; but let the friends of humanity press on,—let their 

-motto be, Forwarp, and the victory must be theirs. 

Lists should be kept of Members of Parliament, with the way in 
which they may vote on this great question ; these lists will be very 
useful at the next election. 

As sincere friends of the Government, we should rejoice to hear 
that they adopted the planof the late William Pitt. When he opposed 
the Slave Trade in Parliament, he would not make the Abolition a 
Cabinet question, but suffered his friends to vote as they felt inclined. 

Lord Brougham has brought in a bill in the House of Lords for the - 
abolition of the Apprenticeship System on the Ist of August, 1838 :— 
the subject is to be brought forward in the House of Commons on 
the 29th, by Sir George Strickland, in the form ofa Resolution. _ y 


- MONTSERRAT. 


We are informed that the Legislature of Montserrat has decided on 
the final termination of the apprenticeship system onthe Ist of 
August, 1838, and there is great reason to hope that the Island of 
Barbadoes will speedily follow so honourable an example. 

The Island of Montserrat is one of those under the government of 
the benevolent Sir Wm. Colebrooke. 
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PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


We are sorry to observe a tendency to return to this disgraceful 
practice—the execution of two lads at Hertford, against whom, we 
understand, an intention of murder has not been proved, or that they 
were the means of the death of the poor man, has made a deep and 
painful impression on the public mind. Surely under these circum- 
stances, banishment for life would have fully satisfied the claims of 
justice. ' 

We have, with pain, noticed the same sanguinary tendency in some 
other instances of late. 


THE HERTFORD CONVICTS, FLETCHER AND ROACH. 
(From the Herts County Press.) 


A petition for mercy, so far as. regards the lives of these 
unhappy young men, is to be presented to the Queen. It has 
been signed by the High Sheriff, the committing Magistrates and 
and several of the Magistrates of the county, the Mayor, and 
most of the Aldermen, and Councillors (of Hertford), and the 
Town Clerk, the High Constable, the Foreman of the jury, and very 
many of the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood (including 
the churchwardens and overseers of St. Andrews and Tewin, where 
the deceased lost his life). As it has not been usual, in instances of 
conviction of murder, that such interest should be excited, and so 
exerted, we insert a copy of the petition, in which the grounds of 
commiseration will appear : 

“That your petitioner, George Fletcher, is aged 21 years, and 
your petitioner, William Roach, is aged 18 years only. 

That your petitioner, George Fletcher, never knew his father ; 
that he was left motherless in the first-year of his age, and without 
relations or friends interested in his welfare, or capable of affording 
means for his education, or establishment in life. 

* That your petitioner, William Roach, became fatherless at a 
very early age, and his father, a native of Ireland, and a com- 
mon bricklayer’s labourer, left his widowed mother with himself and 
four other children, without any resources, save what by their awn 
unaided exertions could be earned for their support. 

‘That your petitioners have not been fostered by parental care, 
nor have been endowed with the advantages. of the commonest rudi- 
ments of education. 

«That they, cannot either of them read or write. 

Your petitioners fully admit the justice of the sentence by which 
they are condemned to die, for the offence upon which they have 
been convicted ; but they most humbly represent, and entreat that it 
may be considered, that in the act done(robbery), and which they 
most sincerely lament, the heinous crime of murder was not their 
thought or intention. ‘That they did not arm themselves with, nor use 
for, or in, such act, any offensive weapon. 


“Your petitioners most humbly crave mercy, and that the sentence 
of death may be commuted. | | 
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“That they may be permitted to live, as and where your Majesty 
may graciously please to direct, to evince by their future lives and ' 
conduct, repentance of their late great offence, and their determination 
and endeavour, as far as may be in their power, to make atonement. 

“And your petitioners will ever pray &c. 
The marks of the, petitioners Getiees 
b4 Witiiam Roacu., 

Subjoined is the following, to which the signatures of the above- 
mentioned are appended :—“ We, the undersigned, inhabitants of the 
town and county of Hertford, do respectfully testify that we know 
the above-named convict petitioners, who have severally, from infancy, 
principally and almost entirely inhabited the town of Hertford. 
That we believe the representations in the above petition to be true. 
And we do fervently join in the prayer of the unhappy convict peti- 
tioners for mercy, as her Majesty may be graciously pleased to com- 
mand in their behalf.” 


OATHS, 


That enlightened Judge, Lord Denman, has introduced a short bill 
into Parliament to provide, in all cases, a good and sufficient substi- 
tute for oaths. We hope an object so truly Christian, will not be 
defeated by the prejudices of narrow minds. 

We remember to have read a pamphlet by the late Jeremy Ben- 
tham, having for its title the injunction of our Saviour, “‘Swear NoT 
AT ALL:” this pamphlet, the greatest lawyer of his day, Sir Samuel 
Romilly, pronounced unanswerable. 


POLAND. 


Count Valerian Krasinski is publishing an Essay on the History 
of the Reformation in Poland, in 2 vols., price one guinea. From 
the character of the writer, and the copious prospectus which may 
be had at the Publishers, but which we have not room to insert, it 
is likely to prove a most interesting work, 

The first period commences ts the introduction of He Christian 
Religion until the beginning of the 16th century. The second 
period from the beginning of the 16th century, to the accession of 
Sigismand ITI, in 1587; comprehending the establishment of the 
Protestant Confession in Polant: 

Subscriptions received at Murray’s, Albermarle Street, and tse 
zewski and Co. 116 Jermyn Street, St. James’s. 





W. tiga Printer, at the Schools of Industry, Lindfield. 
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PROGRESS OF NATIVE FEMALE EDUCATION IN BRITISH INDIA. 


At page 241 of our former volume, we mentioned the formation 
of a Ladies’ Society for promoting Female Education in the East, 
and in some extracts from letters lately received, relative to the 
Female Schools of British India, we have seen with interest aud 
satisfaction, what may be accomplished by steady and persevering 
exertion, directed by prudence and Christian love. Mary Ann Wil- 
son (late Cooke) who attended at the Establishment of the British 
and Foreign School Society in the Borough Road, for some time 
previous to her embarkation for India, is now most usefully engaged 
in carrying forward the work which then deeply occupied her mind. 

Influenced by a strong desire to promote the true interests of her fel- 
_fow creatures by the introduction of Female Education in India, she 
assiduously devoted herself to the acquisition of such knowledge as 
appeared likely to be useful in this department; and when qualified, 
cheerfully obeyed the call of duty to distant lands. She for many 
yearsp resided over the Central Female School at Calcutta, where her 
labours have been highly beneficial ; and though she is now removed 
to the Refuge established for the Orphan children of those who per- 
ished in the famine, she continues her watchful care over the Central 
School. 
A letter from the Bishop of Calcutta dated July 25th, 1837, con- 
veys this pleasing intelligence : | 
_ “AsT returned from Barrackpore, on Monday, I breakfasted 
with Mrs. Wilson at her new Refuge, at Angripatta, ten miles from 
Calcutta.” After mentioning the house, chambers, &c. he describes 
this excellent woman, (who has been seventeen years in India,) as a. 
* widow indeed,’ with a spiritual, sweet, consistent carriage,—meek, 
silent, patient, laborious, with extraordinary tact for her peculiar work: 
“‘she is carrying on” he says, “ the greatest undertaking India has yet 
witnessed. Oh, English females, sisters inthe faith, send her out help— 
funds, stores, fancy articles, books, fellow-labourers, as you now do. — 
Faint not, neither be weary. The thirteenth Anniversary of the system 
has taken place. Stability is thus given it. Oh, if you could have 
seen as I did, on Monday, some of the destined human sacrifices of 
the Goomsur country safely seated in this Refuge, decently clad, 
with their Bengalee New Testaments before them,—how would you 
have sprung forth with delight to rescue other human victims from 
the knife of the priest assassin, and transfer them to the arms of a 
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mother in Christ, and the tender love of Jesus, the Orphans’ Friend!” 

We have taken the’ above extract from the “Fourth Appeal to 
English Ladies, on behalf of the Native Female Schools of British 
India,” and this address goes on to state that “The following ac- 
count of the same scene, but more fully detailed, is given by the 
Rev. Mr. Bateman, the Bishop’s Chaplain, in a letter to “Mrs. Daniel 
Wilson: 

“We were paying a visit to the Governor General on Friday the 
7th July, and called at the Central School on our way. We found 
every thing going on as usual; the number of children the same as 
before Mrs. Wilson left it; the employments the same; the clean- 
liness the same ; the happiness as great as ever. You know I be- 
lieve the general arrangement of the building, and that it is large 
and handsome. ‘The whole lower floor which. would make four or 
five rooms is opened intoone, Every pillar supporting the roof, has 
a Pipes of little girls about it, sitting round their native mistress- 

_ Little bamboo frames support their books, and they read alto- 
Leahy or alone as their lesson is from the Bible or spelling-book. 
Nearly three hundred children make no small noise, you may 
imagine, when this is going on, though when exchanged for work all 
is very quiet.” 

The writer then describes the opening of some boxes of fancy 
work from England, the sale of which it was expected would bring 
in about 1500 Rupees. The amount was to be divided between the 
Central Schoo] and the Orphan Refuge, and Mary Ann Wilson ob- 
served, whilst gratefully acknowledging the kindness: of their 
English friends, “ the last wants it so much that 1 look upon the 
direction, without which it could not have been managed, as quite 
providential.” ‘‘It isa good test of the stability of this school,” the 
writer continues, “that Mrs. Wilson’s absence, and the changes of 
superintendents which have taken place, have not shaken #. It has 
taken good root and will go on well I trust.”’ 

In afterwards describing. the visit to the Orphan Refuge the letter 
states, ant 

. ** Ninety seven little girls of all ages were assembled as fat. and as 
healthy as*you can imagine. Some were working, really handsomely, 
patterns in a frame; some were reading, others learning &c. Many 
are sent by Magistrates when found deserted within their jurisdic- 
tions. Some are maintained by private individuals. Four were 
Jately sent from the Goomsur country, where they had been confined, 
and were preparing to be sacrificed, with a view to propitiate the 
gods and secure fertility to the lands.” After describing the shock= 
ing manner in which these sacrifices were performed, the writer says, 
“The very fact was but lately known, though it has long existed, 
and is now utterly abolished; but one of these. little girls was to 
have been sacrificed in four days, and we saw upon her leg the mark 
of the chain that bound her. We went up stairs where Mrs. Wil- 
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son and her three assistants live. The view is very fine, and the 
rooms very comfortable. 

A letter from M. A. Wilson says, ‘ 

“Tt has been extremely painful to me to withdraw from the cen 
tral school, and it would be still more painful if either the school or 
funds suffered by myremoval. Thus far the expenses connected with 
it have been nearly half met by these gifts from Europe,” (alluding 
to the cases of fancy work &c.) After an animated account of the 
scene of her labours, and an expression of fervent thanks for the 
kindness received, she says, ‘‘ What a field for Christian exertion 
is this awfully dark Pagan land! We want thousands of labourers 
who would be content, nay happy, to labour, live and die, unseen 
and unknown. 

“The river Hooghly runs west of this place, and on its sides 
is a population of 10,000 persons, it is supposed all alike asleep 
in heathen darkness, and none but God the Spirit can arouse them 

from this sleep of death! O! pray for Christian labourers in idola- 
frous nations; stop not to ask to what party they belong, but pray 
for all who teach, and for all who are taught!” 

Calcutta is peculiarly calculated for the success of public sales, 
and this interesting appeal concludes with the following notice, 
which we hope will be the means of directing the labours of many 
into this useful channel. 

‘Mrs. Daniel Wilson, Barnsbury Park, Islington, will be most 
thankful for any contributions of useful and fancy articles intrusted 
to her care, to forward to Calcutta on behalf of the India schools, 
during the month of December next. Any pecuniary contributions 
towards the erection of the chapel on the Orphan Asylum premises, 
will also be most thankfully received, as well as supplies of worsted, 
canvass, patterns &c. for the use of the orphans. 


List of Articles most likely io meet with a ready sale in India. 


Babies’ Caps nicely worked. Worked Slippers for Gentlemen. 
Ditto Frocks and Robes. Any kind of Bead or worked Bracelets, 
Ditto satin Hats or Bonnets. Childrens dress Aprons and fancy Aprons, 
Pretty braided Jean dresses for little Childrens’ short Frocks and Robes, 

boys. Hookah Carpets, the size and shape of | 
Ottomans. narrow hearth rugs. 
Watch Ribbons or watch Guards. Worsted Mats of various kinds. 
Purses and Waistbands. Ladies’ collars, Pelerines, or habit Shirtse 
Tunbridge ware toys, work boxes, or Bags and Reticules. 

picture books for children, Good Drawings. 


Dressed dolls of every sort and size, Babies’ lawn or cambric Shirts. 
particularly with clothes nicely Babies’ Shoes. 
made for taking on and off. 


“Baby clothes made of common coarse. materials, as if for the 
poor, particularly common stuff frocks and night caps; doyleys, 
urn rugs, fire screens, lambs-wool socks, and common drawings, do 
not sell well in India. 
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Mrs. D. W. requests that only good and well made things may be 
sent to her care; but these she will be most happy to receive. 
Carriage to be paid to Islington.” 

Should any persons find it more convenient to send articles to the 
care of W. Allen, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London; he will 
take charge of them with pleasure and forward them to Islington. 


CIVILISATION OF THE SAVAGES IN THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


In the Morning Herald of March 16th 1838, is a notice of the 
proceedings of the Court of common Council, London, held the pre- 
ceding day, when it is stated, “A great deal of interest was excited 
by a petition which was presented by the Rev. Mr. Williams, (of 
the London Missionary Society,) a gentleman of singular benevolence 
and unwearied industry in the science of doing good.” 

The petition was respecting the “Civilisation of the savages in the 
‘ Islands of the Pacific Ocean,” and contains, together with the sub- 
sequent address of this devoted Missionary, so interesting a detail 
of the progress of improvement in those islands, that we give them 
without abridgement. In introducing the subject the paper states. 

- The Rev, Mr. Williams then appeared at the bar, and presented 
the following petition, which was received with the greatest 
respect and attention :— 

¢ That your petitioner has spent nearly twenty years among the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, in teaching to barbarous tribes the arts: 
and usages of civilised life, and in imparting to them the inestimable 
benefits of Christian knowledge. ‘There being yet some hundreds 
of islands, many of which are very large and important, and inhabited © 
by innumerable uncivilised tribes, your petitioner is about shortly to 
return to that part of the world for the sole purpose of endeavouring 
to extend to those also the same invaluable blessings. To enable 
your petitioner to accomplish this object, his friends have resolved 
to purchase a suitable ship and place it at his disposal, that he may 
perform a series of exploratory voyages among those islands, the 
inhabitants of which are at present little known to the civilised por- 
tion of mankind, and yet remain a blank and a blot in the world of 
commerce, of science, and humanity. As the civilisation of these 
numerous and savage tribes is of immense advantage to the whole 
civilised world, it has been suggested to your petitioners that this 
honourable court, the representatives of this great metropolis, of the 
shipping interest, and commerce of the whole world, might testify 
its approbation of this great and benevolent undertaking, by contri- 
buting towards defraying the expenses of the expedition. Your 
petitioner begs to urge the following considerations in support of 
his petition :— 

First, the commerce of our country is most materially benefited 
by the labours .in which your petitioner is engaged. A few years 
ago the inhabitants of the Pacific were unclothed savages, and now 
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at the worst computation, upwards of a hundred thousand of the 
converted islanders are wearing and having articles of British 
manufacture. At the islands your petitioner proposes to visit, 
‘among the innumerable multitudes of people by whom they are 
inhabited, not an article or particle of British property is sold, and 
although his objects are purely benevolent, should his efforts be 
crowned with success, great and important marts for British com- 
merce will be opened there. 3 

* Secondly, very important additions may be made to geographical 
_ knowledge. In all places where Australian missions have been estab- 
lished, the seas have become so well known, that the intricate navi- 
gation has become far less dangerous. In addition to this, your 
petitioner has discovered those islands previously unknown, and he 
hopes by the voyages he is now about to enter upon, to make the 
civilised world familiar with islands and tribes of which they are at 
present ignorant. 

“The third ground of your petitioner’s appeal is founded upon 
the advantages of such labours to the shipping interests of our coun- 
try. From the period when the adventurous Magellan, the dis- 
coverer of the Pacific Ocean, was massacred, intercourse with the. 
uncivilised tribes has been attended with the most tragical conse- 
quences. Of this the most affecting proof is found in the fate of 
many former navigators, as well as in the distressing circumstances 
connected with Captain Frazer, of the Stirling Castle, Captain Doy- 
ley, of the Charles Eaton, the Corsair, the Oldham, and many other 
ships; but no British ship has ever been taken, nor one drop of 
British blood been shed at any island after its inhabitants have 
become Christians. From 100 to 150 sail-of shipping touch .an- 
nually at one or other of our mission stations, anchor with perfect 
security, procure fresh beef at two pence per pound, and other pro- 
visions equally cheap to refit as in the ports of ourown country. In 
case of shipwreck our toil-wern countrymen, instead of being barbar- 
ously murdered, were treated with the greatest hospitality, and the 
property is all saved. Upwards of twenty sail of shipping touched. 
last year at one of the islands discovered a few years ago by your 
petitioner. One of these ships was wrecked, but the crew was, by 
the gratuitous exertions of the converted natives, rescued from the 
grave, the storcs and cargo were all preserved ;. and when the cap- 
tain fetched the preserved cargo away, after having expressed his 
gratitude to the missionaries for what had been done, he assured 
them that he had not lost a single nail. This is the eighth or 
tenth vessel that has been wrecked at one or other of the missionary 
Stations, and in every instance the crews and property of our coun- 
trymen have been preserved, In the expedition upon which your 
petitioner is now embarking he expects to spend five or seven years, 
by which time he hopes that British shipping will find refuge in the 
beautiful harbours of the islands he is about to visit, to which at 
present the ferocity of the natives opposes a barrier, and in the 
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altered disposition of the people, our shipwrecked countrymen will 
then find an asylum instead of graves. As this appeal is presented 
to a corporate body, your petitioner has founded his application — 
upon those grounds only upon which he thinks that such a body can 
appropriate the funds with which it is intrusted ; and your petitioner 
will ever pray.” 

The Lord Mayor having asked the petitioner whether he wished 
to add any thing. 

The Rev. Gentleman addressed the court in nearly the following 
terms :—I thank you for the opportunity you have afforded me to 
offer a word or two in explanation and support of my petition. I 
am aware that I am addressing men of business, and therefore feel 
that a few plain facts will be more acceptable to your lordship than 
any abstract however acute, and more suitable to the occasion than 
any appeal, however eloquent. Our primary object, my lord, in 

_ visiting these savage tribes is to convey to them the inestimable 
blessings of that Christianity upon which our individual happiness 
- and national greatness are founded. But wherever our efforts have 
been attended with success, we have invariably instructed the na- 
tives in the arts and usages of civilised life. Multitudes of them, 
who a few years ago were savages, can now work at the carpenter's: 
bench, at the smith’s forge, and at various other trades. ‘They 
have built a number of small vessels from twenty to fifty tons bur- 
den with no other instruction than that which they have received 
from myself and my colleagues. I have worked hundreds of hours 
and days at these various branches, for the sole purpose of setting 
the natives an example, and imparting instruction to them.—They 
have also erected a great number of school houses, and places of 
Christian worship which will hold from 500: to 2,000 or 3,000 peo- 
ple. . One of these is built of hewn larch, an octagon structure, with 
galleries all round it, and will accommodate 2,000 people. This 
building would not disgrace the first street in this great metropolis. 
In addition to this, we have taught the natives to turn the produc- 
tions of their island to mercantile advantage. Arrowroot grew from 
time Immemorial upon the fertile mountains of these islands; but 
‘the inhabitants knew not, until, taught by us, that it was a market- 
able article, and in the two islands under’ my instruction, upwards of 
fifty tons were made and disposed of in one year. Sugar cane was 
indigenous, but the natives knew nothing of the .art of making 
sugar from it, and I have now, my lord, the pleasure of presenting 
the court with a specimen of sugar made by those very people, who 
have been civilised and taught habits of industry by the benign 
influence of Christianity—I think not less than 100 tons were made 
there last year. I have constructed six or eight sugar mills, with 
my own hands, for the inhabitants of the various islands I have 
visited. As a proof of the further improvement of these previously 
savage tribes, allow me to present you with a copy of the New Tes- 
tament in the native language; and now, my lord, I must beg to 
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state a fact which is without a parallel in human history. I discovered 
the island, for the inhabitants of which this translation has been 
made, and at the time of its discovery I found the inhabitants savage 
cannibal idolaters, and I left them without a savage, or a vestige of 
idolatry on the island. I found them without a written language, 
and now [ have an edition of 5,000 copies of the New Testament to 
take with me, which multitudes of the natives.can read as fluently 
as any one of us. I found them destroying their new born babes ; 
indeed I never’ knew a heathen woman who had not been guilty of 
infanticide, and I may add that I was witha chief woman in her 
dying moments, who had destroyed sixteen of her ownchildren; and 
1 was acquainted with a father, also a chief, who himself confessed 
to me that he had destroyed nineteen; and now all the children in 
that island are under daily instruction, and in one- school we have 
upwards of 1,000. If further proof of the improvement of the 
natives be required, allow me to. present you with acopy ofa 
letter written by one of them, neither the diction nor the writing of 
which would disgrace any member of this court. It is from the 
secretary of the Native Auxiliary Society, and was addressed to the 
treasurer of the London Missionary Society, under, the descriptive . 
title of “To the man that holds the money.” This was accompanied 
by a contribution from them of 479 dollars, or upwards of 100 
sterling. I might add that a ship was wrecked on an island where 
no English Missionary ever resided, and not only did the native 
converts, stimulated and encouraged by the native missionaries, save 
the lives of the crew, but a great deal of the property of the wreck, 
and I sent upwards of 1,0002 to the underwriters when that property 
was disposed of. ‘The Sir Charles Price and several other vessels 
have been wrecked, and large sums have been sent to England 
and America, from the sale of the property thus preserved. I 
shall not trespass longer upon the attention of this hon. court, but 
simply add that I feel that Iam occupying a novel position, and 
that an objection may be started against my petition—namely,: the 
want of precedent. ‘This I do not regret, as it will afford to you the 
honour of making one, which I trust your lordship’s successors: and 
other corporate bodies willbe proud to imitate—and who so suitable 
to set an example as the representatives of this great city? What 
appeal has ever been made in vain to the intelligence of this hon. 
court? If commerce want suppott, it finds it here—if science need 
encouragement, it finds it here—if oppression seek an asylum, even 
the Polish refugees find it here, and I cannot imagine with such a 
case that I shall be sent empty away.’ . 
Several members of the court spoke in the highest terms of admi- 
ration of the active benevolence of this powerful pleader on behalf of 
the savage tribes inhabiting the islands of the Pacific, and we have 
since had much satisfaction in hearing that the sum of five hundred 
pounds has been granted for the objects stated in the petition. 
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HARRIET MARTINEAU, ON SLAVERY IN NORTH AMERICA. 


The effects of Slavery in the Southern States of North America, 
are strikingly displayed by Harriet Martineau, in the second volume 
of her work, entitled “Society in America :” and while we do not 
agree with her in all her ideas on the subject of political economy, 
nor in her peculiar religious opinions, we acknowledge that she 
has most usefully employed her very superior talents, upon eetpeey 
of the most interesting subjects of the present day. On that o 
the Slavery of the Human Species we are deeply indebted to her 
. for the strong facts she has brought to light, all tending to shew 

the blighting and withering effects upon public morals, and the 
general condition of that community which cherishes the viper, 
Slavery, in its bosom. 

‘“A heavy blow will be inflicted on slavery by the success of the 
Beet Companies. The condition of the cane-growing slaves cannot 
be made worse than it is. I believe that even in the West Indies, 
it has never been so dreadful as at present in some parts of 
Louisiana. <A planter stated to a sugar refiner in New York, that 
it was found the best Economy to work orr the stock of negroes, 
once in seven years. 

Louisiana was obtained from the Freneh, not on account of the 
fertile new land it comprised, but because it was essential to the 
very existence of the United States, that the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi should not be in the possession of another people. The 
Americans obtained the mouth of the Mississippi, and with it 
unfortunately, large tracts of the richest virgin soil, on which slavery 
started into new life, and the settlers grew barbarous while they 
grew rich. A fact has lately transpired in the Northern States, 
which was already well known in the South, that the purchase of 
Florida was effected for the sake of the slave holders. 1t is now 
known, that the President was overwhelmed with letters from slave 
owners, complaining that Florida was the refuge of their runaways, 
and demanding that this retreat should be put within their power. 
Florida was purchased, and many and great evils have already arisen 
out of its acquisition. | 

In the eyes of those of the people who do not yet see the whole 
case, the only evil which has arisen out of the possession of Florida, 
is the Seminole warfare. They breathe an intense hatred against 
the Seminole Indians; and many fine young men have gone down 
into Florida, and lost their lives in batile, without being aware that 
they were fighting for oppressors against the oppressed. Probably 
few of the United States troops, who fell in the late Seminole war, 
knew how the strife arose.”—Is not this the case very generally 
with those poor ignorant deluded men, called soldiers, particularly 
with conscripts in military states, who are compelled to learn the 
art of butchering, and prepared to sacrifice their lives in any quarre] 
in which their employers may be engaged. But War’s a game, 
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which were the people wise, their rulers could not play at. How 
should this thought stimulate us to endeavour, by every proper means, 
to spread knowledge among the poorest of the people, and above all, 
the knowledge of that blessed gospel, which is incompatible with 
all war, and which breathes nothing but Peace on earth, and good- 
will to all, mankind. | 

Our amiable authoress, at page 71, goes on to shew the real 
origin of the Seminole war. 

‘According to the laws of the Slave States, the children-of the 
slaves follow the fortunes of the Moruzr. It will be seen ata 
glance, what consequences follow from this, how it operates as a 
premium upon licentiousness among white men; how it prevents 
any but mock marriages among slaves; and also what effect it must 
have upon any Indians, with whom slave women have taken refuge. 
The late Seminole war arose .out of this law.—The escaped slaves 
had intermarried with the Indians. The masters claimed the chil- 
dren. The Seminole fathers would not deliver them up: force was 
used to tear the children from their parents’ arms, and the Indians 
began their desperate, but very natural work of extermination. It 
appears that the same description of unprincipled individuals that 
_urged. the American Government to the acquisition of Florida, 

originated, and are carrying on, the disgraceful attempt to deprive 
the Mexican Government of Texas, and add it to the United States. 
Adventurers having no character to lose, settled in Texas for the 
very purpose of supplying the Indian tribes with contraband arti- 
cles. Arms and ammunition were plentifully furnished to the 
savages; and slaves to the settlers, though slavery had been abol- 
ished in the country, by whose laws the settlers had engaged to 
live. The United States Government offered to purchase Texas, 
but the offer was instantly and indignantly rejected by the Mexi- 
cans.—It may seem surprising, that even with the passion for 
territory that the people of the United States have, they should 
desire to purchase Texas, while above a billion of acres of land at 
home were still unoccupied. Slavery is found to be the solution of 
this, as of almost every other absurdity and unpleasant mystery 
there. Slavery answers only on a virgin soil, and under certain 
conditions of the supply of labour. It is destined to die out of the 
States which it has impoverished—and which come most closely in 
contrast with those that are flourishing under free labour. It is 
evidently destined, soon to be relinquished by Missouri, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, and not very long afterwards 
by the Carolinas, and perhaps Tennessee. The proprietors of 
slaves have a double purpose in acquiring new territory; to obtaia 
a fresh field for the labour of the’slaves they possess; and (what 
is at least as important) to keep up the equality of the representae 
tion of the Slave and Free States in Congress. Thus, Texas is to 
be obtained first, and if desirable to be divided into several states ; 
and afterwards the aggressions on the Mexican territory will doubt- 
less be repeated, as often as a new area for slave labour is wanted, 
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and an accession of representation for, the support of Slavery is 
needed in Congress. Thus it happens that a host of land specu- 
lators, adventurers, and slave owners have, for a long series of 
years, been interested in the acquisition of Texas. When in 1832 
the Mexican troops were unfortunately wanted near the capital, and 
called in from the frontiers and colonies, then a great number of 
restless, bad spirits began to pour into Texas from the whole of 
the United States: men who had to fly from their creditors or from 
the pursuit of justice. There was probably nevér seen a more ferocious 
company of ruffians, than Texas contains at this moment. Some Sena- 
tors of the South pressed last session with indecent haste for the recog- 
nition of the independence of Texas. The speech of Ex President 
Adams remainsas an eternal rebuke tosuch. [See page 350 of Lindfield 
Reporter. | But various public men, in various public assemblies, have 
declared their desire for the success of the Texans, and have joined with 
this, the avowal that the value of slaves will rise fifty per cent, as soon 
-as the independence of Texas is acknowledged—a great and new 
market being then opened for slaves. A most wealthy slave owner 
‘of Louisiana; told the writer in 1835, that the annual importation 
of native Africans, (by smuggling) was from thirteen to fifteen 
thousand, and the trade has much increased since.” The awfully 
demoralising effects of Slavery, as observed by this acute and 
talented traveller, are sketched in vivid colours, and will, we trust, 
make lively and durable impressions upon the virtuous part of the 
community in the United States. The shocking treatment of the 
female slaves, whose masters keep them for the purpose of breeding, 
and then sell their own offspring, which is so openly and unblush- 
ingly performed in Slave States, ought to rouse, and does rouse 
the honest indignation of the friends of religion and virtue. A 
female slave can have no security against the most brutal treatment 
of her person. And in the instances in which she has been taken 
by her master, more after the manner of husband and wife, lived 
with him for years, and had a family by him—her feelings have 
been. bitterly wounded by his marrying a white wife. This in 
Slave States is a thing of frequent occurrence. At page 323, the 
consequences arising from the law or the practice that the children 
shall follow the fortunes of their mother, is stated by the following 
fact, which the writer considers as by no means uncommon. 

‘**A New Hampshire Gentleman went down into Louisiana many 
‘years ago to take a plantation. He pursued the usual method, borrow- 
ing money largely to begin with, paying high interest, and clearing off 
his debt, year by year as his crops were sold. He followed another 
custom there; taking a Quadroon wife, a mistress in the eye of the 
law, since there can be no legal marriage between Whites and persons 
of any degree of colour; but in nature and in reason, the woman he 
took home was his wife; she was a good principled, amiable, well 
educated woman, and they lived happily together for twenty years. 
She had only the slightest possible tinge of colour. Knowing the law 
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that children are to follow the fortunes of the mother, she warned 
her husband that she was not free, an ancestress having been a slave, 
and the legal act of manumission having never been performed. The 
husband promised to look to it, but “neglected it. At the end of 
twenty years, one died, and the other shortly followed, leaving daugh- 
ters, whether two or three I have not been able to ascertain with 
positive certainty, but I have reason to believe three, of the ages of 
fifteen, seventeen, and eighteen, beautiful girls, with no perceptible 
mulatto tinge. The brether of their father came down from New 
Hampshire, to settle the affairs, and he supposed, as every one else 
did, that the deceased had been wealthy. He was pleased with his 
nieces, and promised to carry them back with him into New Hamp- 
shire, and (as they were to all appearance perfectly white) to intro- 
duce them into the society, which by education they were fitted for. 
It appeared however, that their father had died insolvent. The 
deficiency was very small, but it was necessary to make an inventory — 
of the effects to deliver to the creditors, this was done by the brother 
—the Executor. Some of the creditors called on him and complained 
that he had not delivered ina faithful inventory. He declared he 
had. No: the number of slaves was not accurately set down; he 
had omitted the daughters. The Executor was overwhelmed with. 
horror, and asked time for thought. He went round among the cre- 
ditors, appealing to their mercy ;. but they answered, that these young 
Ladies were “a first rate article,” too valuable to be relinquished. 
He next offered, (though he had himself six children, and very little 
money) all he had for the redemption of his nieces; alleging, that it 
was more than they would bring in the market for field or house 
labour. This was refused with scorn. It was said that there were 
vther purposes for which the girls would bring more than for field . 
or house labour. The Uncle was in despair, and felt strongly temp- 
ted to wish their death rather than their surrender to sucha fate as 
was before them. He told them what was their prospect. He de- 
clares that he never before beheld human grief, never before heard 
the voice of anguish, they never ate nor slept, nor separated from 
each other till the day they were taken into New Orleans Slave Mar« 
ket. There they were sold separately at high prices for the vilest 
of purposes; and where each is gone, no one knows. They are for 
the present lost, but they will arise to the light‘at the day of retri- 
bution.” 

And is a system which admits of such atrocities, to be tolerated for 
a single hour ? ought not every one who has a spark of humanity, to _ 
say nothing of Christianity, in his bosom—ought not all the sound 
part of every community in which slavery exists, to rise up in mass, 
and declare that this abomination sHALL exist no longer. Can we lis- 
ten with patience to monied men leagued with slave- holders, who 
plead for the continuance of a system fruitful in deeds of horror like 
this? forbid it Heaven! Let a Governor Me. Duffie declare, as he 
lately did in his message to the Legislature of South Carolina, that 
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he considers Slavery as the corner stone of their republican liberties. 
and that if he were dying, his latest prayer should be, that his chil- 
dren’s children should live nowhere but amidst the institutions of 
slavery. Our Authoress, from her own observations will tell him 
that the signs of the times even in his own favoured state, proclaim 
that the days of slavery are numbered :—what means that rabid ex- 
citement among the Slave-holders, which prompts them to deeds of 
horror when a word against Slavery escapes the lips of a traveller 
through their pestilential districts : not a few instances have occurred 
of persons who have spoken against the cruel system, or who have 
been:suspected of promulgating liberal sentiments, being tarred and 
feathered, scourged, hanged, and even roasted to death by a slow 
fire! yes, roasted to death by a slow fire !—see pages 141 to 143 of 
the second volume of the work. All these exhibitions of alarm in 
the advocates for slavery, are indeed signs of the times. One of these 
advocates, (Preston) citing the number of recently formed Abolition 
Societies in the North, and the course of the ‘rapidly increasing 
torrent of public opinion on this subject in England and France, repre- 
sents their case as desperate. ‘‘He advises—not yielding, but the 
absolute exclusion of individuals adverse to slavery, from Congress, 
and exclusion from the Slave-States. This is well, the matter may be 
considered to be given up, unless this is merely the opinion of an 
individual. The proposal is about. as hopeful as it would be to 
draw a-cordon round the Capitol to keep out the four winds, or to 
build a wall up to the Polar Star to exclude the sunshine.” One 
more sign from the work: ‘* A Gentleman who edits a highly esteemed 
Southern Newspaper, expresses himself thus. ‘There is a wild 
fanaticism at work to effect the overthrow of the system, although 
in its fall would go down the fortunes of the South, and to a great 
extent those of the North and East; in a word the whole fabric of 
our Union in one awful ruin. What then ought to be done to secure 
the safety of our property and our lives? We answer, let us be 
vigilant and watchful to the last degree, over all the movements of 
our enemies, at home and abroad. Let us declare through the Public 
Journals of our country, that the question of Slavery is not, and shall 
not be open to discussion;.that the system is deep rooted amongst 
us, and must remain for ever, that the very moment any private in- 
dividual attempts to lecture us upon its evils and immorality, and the 
necessity of putting measures into operation to secure us from them, 
in the same moment, his tongue shall be cut out and cast upon the 
dunghill. Weare freemen, sprung from a noble stock of freemen, 
able to boast as noble a line of ancestry as ever graced this earth— 
we have burning in cur bosoms the spirit of freedom, live in an age 
of enlightened freedom, and in a country blessed with its privileges— 
under a Government that has pledged itselfto protect us in the en- 
joyment ofour peculiar domestic institutions in peace, and undisturbed. 
We hope for a long continuance of these high privileges, and have 
now to love, cherish, and. defend property, liberty, wives and child« ~ 
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ren, the right to manage our own matters in our own way, and what 
-is equally ‘dear with all the rest, the inestimable right of dying upon 
our own soil, around our own fire sides, in struggling to put down all 
those who may attempt’ to infringe, attack, or violate any of those 
sacred and inestimable privileges.’ ”” 

“Tf” says our authoress, “‘ these opinions of well prepared persons 
dispersed through the Slave States, and entrusted with the public 
advocacy of their interests, do not betoken that Slavery is tottering 
to its fall, there are no such things as signs of the times.” 


SIERRA LEONE. 


The accounts received from Sierra Leone are of a’ very discou- 
raging nature: we learn that instead of being a refuge for the oppres- 
sed, it has had the effect of a trap upon those who fled to it as a free 
colony, the cries of the victims, seized upon and carried off inthe face 
of day, have resounded through the streets of Sierra Leone, but no arm 
that we are aware of was uplifted to rescue them. According to the tes- 
timony of Magnus Smith a gentleman lately arrived from Sierra Leone, 
a married woman was dragged naked and screaming through the 
streets of that place, was forced on board a canoe, and carried off by 
the natives: the above gentleman is in London with the husband of 
the woman and four other black men: their case is now before the 
Colonial Office, and we doubt not it will be properly investigated, 
though the poor people have been already near four months in Lon- 
don, seeking redress. This is not a solitary case, and we hope that 
some member of Parliament will move for a committee to inquire 
into the state not only of Sierra Leone, but of all our dependencies 
on the coast of Africa; we are confident that very interesting facts 
would be brought to light by such a measure. 


CANTON. 


By intelligence received by the London Missionary Society, we 
learn that at Canton the persecution of the native Christians has 
been unrelentingly pursued, and that the assistant, Kewhagang, has 
‘been compelled to flee to Malacca, where Leangafa yet remains. 
J. R. Morrison continues his best endeavours to forward the designs 
of his honoured father; but he finds, that present circumstances’ 
render it impracticable to extend Christian labours in Canton beyond 
the preparation of works for the press, the instruction of their own 
domestics, and occasional conversations, accompanied perhaps some= 
times by a.present of a Christian book. 


MALACCAs 


From Malacca Samuel Dyer writes, ‘‘ Leangafa is a great acquisi- 
tion: I never before went among the people with so much pleasure : 
he is quite an Evangelist. 
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‘The department of Education affords strong encouragement. 
Chinese scholars are 220 boys in four schools, and 120 girls in six 
schools: of the girls’ schools, three are supported by the Mission, 
and three by the sale of articles sent out from home. In six Malay 
Schools, there are 120 boys and 60 girls. The progress is very 
satisfactory. .The Students in the Anglo Chinese College have in- 
creased to seventy; their pursuits are divided between Chinese and 
English Literature, with religious instruction,” 

It is added in another communication, 

“Your Missionaries have not for many years, if ever before, 
experienced such happy days at Malacca.” 


ANTI-SLAVERY Crisis, With a Postscript on the Debate and Division 
in the House of Commons, on the 29th and 30th of March, 1838.— 
W. Barz, Paternoster Row, London. Price fourpence. 


This pamphlet is stated to be reprinted from the Eclectic Review, 
for the present month. The principal facts and arguments of the 
case are compressed into the short compass of about 24 pages, and 
are made to bear upon the subject with an intensity of interest and 
force of conviction, that we have rarely seen equalled. If it does 
not rouse the whole country to exert itself by all lawful means to 
destroy the hydra of Slavery, we know not what will. It has con- 
vinced us, and we believe will convince tens of thousands, that half 
measures will utterly fail in this business. There was a time when 
we thought that it might be in the power of Government to adopt 
measures which should make the apprenticeship clause tolerable 
until it expired by the efflux of time; but such is the disposition 
evinced by the ruling majority in Jamaica, that we are compelled 
to consider any attempt to amend the abolition act as utterly hope- 
less. We would again urge the friends of humanity to persevere 
by all the regular forms and practices of the Houses of Parliament, 
in urging the Legislature for the immediate abolition of slavery—a 
motion for that purpose will be made after the present recess. In 
a house of 484 members, our minority was only 55: andif it had not ° 
most unfortunately been made a ministerial question, Slavery would 
have been immediately abolished. Many were deterred from voting 
with us from a fear that the present ministers to whom indeed a 
large debt of gratitude is due for many most valuable measures of 
reform, would resign, if outvoted on this question. We deeply 
deplore their taking their, stand upon such ground, and are quite sure 
that they would have found the support of that part of the commu- 
nity that is so eager for the suppression of slavery, to outweigh 
incalculably that of the slave holders: we however cannot accord 
with the terms of reprehension applied to ministers in the pamphlet 
before us. We are aware, and we should think all who have made 
themselves masters of thé subject must see, that the opposition they 
will have to encounter, in carrying the wished for measure, is of a most 
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formidable description ; but at the same time we are convinced that it 
must and will be overcome. ‘The Marquis of Sligo, by first publicly 
stating that he would have noslaves on his large estates in Jamaica after 
the Ist of August 1838, has set anoble example. This has been fol- 
lowed by William Alers Hankey: and we are glad to learn that others 
not yet publicly announced, are preparing to go and do likewise. \ To 
do it in Jamaica we are aware requires no ordinary courage, but 
the greater the difficulties, the more glorious the undertaking: and 
such individuals may. be sure of the Divine blessing upon their 
deed, and the esteem and congratulation of all those whose good 
opinion is of any value. 

With great pleasure we extract the following from the Jamaica 
Watchman of January 10th, 1838. : 

“ During the early part of the last week, Mr. William Miller, of 
Armagh Settlement, in this parish, through the medium of Special 
Justice Odell, and John Kelly, Esq. local magistrate, voluntarily 
manumitted five of his apprenticed labourers, who are. said to be 
persons of reputable character and conduct. . We are gratified to 
learn that this is not the first occasion on which Mr, Miller has 
acted in a similar manner, and that he has not had occasion to regret 
his generosity: so laudable an example we hope will be followed 
by other gentlemen who really feel interested in the prosperity of 
the country. The adoption of such a course of conduct, will do 
more to attach the peasant to the soil than all the restrictive laws 
that are sought to be enacted ; the confidence of the negro must be 
gained by acts of kindness and humanity. If such a principle be 
pursued by those who are the possessors of landed property, we shall 
soon have.the resources of Jamaica developed, and our verdant Isle 
may yet become one of the loveliest and happiest spots on the face 
of the earth.”—Falmouth Post. , 

We have no doubt but many in the respectable minority of West 
India Proprietors, will be encouraged to manumit their slaves; and 
it requires no great foresight to appreciate the situation of those 
who will persist in holding apprentices after the above date, The 
estates of those noble minded men will be well ‘cultivated by well 
paid free labourers, their crops will be abundant, while the estates 
of those who cling to slavery will be worse cultivated: and in that 
case sugar may rise in the market, which will have the effect of ER 
premium to the humane and liberal planter. 

We shall close these remarks with the following extract from the 
postscript of the pamphlet : 

“On Thursday evening, the 29th ultimo, Sir George Strickland 
brought forward his motion for the termination of the Apprenticeship 
on the Ist of August, and was seconded by Mr. Pease. Sir George 
Grey moved, as an amendment, the second reading of the Slavery 
Act Amendment Bill. The speakers in favour of the original 
motion were—Mr. James, a West Indian proprietor; Sir Hae 
Sugden, (who however voted against: himself, and the cause he de« 
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fended,) Mr. O’Connell, and Dr. Lushington. In favour of Sir 
George Grey’s motion, the speakers were—Mr. Plumptre, Lord | 
Howick, Lord John Russell, and Mr. W. E. Gladstone. The 
debate terminated very abruptly, owing. to some sinister circum- 
stances, whether accidental or intentional we will not pretend to 
determine. When the House divided, the numbers appeared—for 
Sir George Strickland’s motion, 215 ; for Sir George Grey’s amend- 
- ment, 269—majority against Sir George Strickland, 55. 

“Thus Sir George Strickland’s motion for the abolition of -the . 
apprenticeship has been. superseded by Lord Glenelg’s bill for the 
improvement of the apprenticeship. It is therefore decided, for the 
present, that the preedial negroes are to be detained in Slavery 
for two years longer, under the weight of those intolerable wrongs 
which, in too many instances, have made the apprenticeship worse 
than slavery. Thus, a large class of our fellow subjects, who have 
committed no crime, nor in any way deserved this evil, are set apart 
for a prolongation of that slavery from which their more fortunate 
associates are to be liberated next August.” | 


LEGACY OF THE LATE SAMUEL: EMLEN, OF BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, 
TO FOUND A SCHOOL FOR THE CHILDREN OF BLACK PEOPLE AND INDIANS. 


A letter from a correspondent at Burlington, New Jersey, dated 
Ist month 1838, mentions the decease of Samuel Emlen, a highly 
respected member of the Society of Friends, whose pious and hon- 
oured father performed many visits to his friends in this country, 
under an impression of religious duty, during the latter part of the 
last century. After mentioning: his Christian virtues, and the loss 
sustained by society in general, and especially by the poor, our 
correspondent observes: “ By his Will he has left twenty thousand 
dollars, under the care of Trustees, to be employed in the formation 
of an establishment, much upon the plan of that at Lindfield. It 
is to be for the children of black people, or Indians :—and in case 
such an establishment could not be formed, (I hope it will) the 
Trustees are instructed to keep that money at interest, and in ten 
years hence to apply the whole of it to the purchase, in one of our 
free States or in Canada, of a tract of good land, which they are 
then directed to divide into Lots, of a size sufficient for the com-< 
fortable maintenance of one family each.” 


ay 7 ( “ 
W, Eade, Printer, at the Schools of Industry, Lindfield. 
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OBSTRUCTIONS TO THE LEGITIMATE COMMERCE OF AFRICA. 


The vast importance of a Trade to Africa, in the natural products 
ofthat country, has been ably demonstrated by Macgregor Laird and 
R. K. Oldfield, in their narrative of an expedition into the interior 
of Africa, by the river Niger, already noticed in this work. The 
disposition of the Natives, where they have not been contaminated by 
intercourse with Europeans, appears to be most favourable to such 
an enterprise; while its good effects, in civilising the Inhabitants 
and promoting a knowledge of the gospel, at the same time that it 
would open new and most extensive markets for manufactures, 
seem absolutely incalculable; the trials already made, under very 
unfavourable circumstances, shew that the object would be per- 
fectly attainable, if our Government could be prevailed upon to 
exert itself effectually with the means that it has in its power, for 
the removal of those obstacles, which will otherwise prove an 
insurmountable barrier. 

At pages 169 and 237 we mentioned the impotent attempts on the 
part of this country to put down the slave trade on the coast of 
Africa; which, under the Brazilians, Spaniards, and Portuguese, is 
now raging worse thanever. Weare informed that in the first month 
of this year, 1838, forty Slave vessels were at St. Salvador, Bahia, 
12° 11’ South Latitude, and that insurance was effected there at £7 
on the ship, and £11 upon the human cargo. 

St. Paul de Loando, a Portuguese settlement, on the coast of An- 
gola is the grand slave-mart. 

We stated in our last number, the great importance of obtaining 
the Island of Fernado Po from the Spaniards, as an excellent posi- 
tion for a Police station for putting down the slave trade. The 
small Islands of Princes and St. Thomas’s in the Bight of Biafra, 
belonging to the Portuguese, if purchased by this country, would be 
of the utmost use to us for the same purpose. We understand 
they are very healthy, and not much more than a day’s sail from 
the Bight of Benin. 

The blightiag effect of this horrible traffic upon commerce, and 
upon every attempt at improvement, is thus stated by a highly res- 
pectable merchant in London: 

“tis a lamentable fact, but no less Jamentable than true, that, 
notwithstanding the many thousands, nay, willions, which, during 

_thirty years now past, have been willingly and liberally expended 
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by our country to suppress and extinguish the foulest blot that ever 
disgraced Christendom, the African Slave Trade, yet that most 
cruel and horrible traffic, though expunged in name from the Statute 
Book of every civilised power, still exists, nay, even now flourishes, 
and flourishes with exulting impudence in defiance of the cruisers 
of Great Britain and the laws of every European state. 

“The friends of the negro race yet know but a small portion of 
the cruelties that are practised, arid the poor ignorant and benighted 
African yet groans under the infliction of barbarities, at which hu- 
man nature sickens. 

“The native chiefs of Africa, who are encouraged in their prosecu- 
tion of this trade by the heartless rapacity of the Spanish and 
Portuguese traders, become quickly enriched by the sale of their fel~ 
low creatures, and while their wants ean be so supplied, they disre- 
gard other sources for procuring them. 

**On some parts of the Coast of Africa where there are British 
Settlements established, and this traffic has been put down for 
years, a population given to the cultivation of the soil, and to honest 
industry, is rising up, but wherever the slave trade exists, honour- 
able pursuits are ruined. 

‘In support of this it has recently become known to us, that at one 
place in Africa, where a very considerable quantity of Palm Oil has 
been annually supplied to the ships of our Merchants, the Spanish 
and Portuguese have latterly so much increased the slave trade, that 
the cultivation of Palm trees, which was giving occupation to thou- 
sands, has not only become neglected, but the native chiefs have 
been incited to blind revenge against the British influence, and have 
set fire to, and destroyed 30,000 productive Palm trees.” 

We have also learnt with sincere regret, that an European power, 
which has a settlement upon the Gold Coast of Africa, under the pre- 
tence of enlisting the natives as soldiers, has carried off some hundreds 
of them to Batavia, and from the excitement the revival of this species 
of slave trade has produced, which has all the demoralising influence 
of the slave trade itself, among the natives of Africa, legitimate com- 
merce which was here thriving is now languishing, because the neo- 
ple are fearful and suspicious of each other: some strong and deci- 
sive measures are imperatively necessary, or the foreign slave trade 
will rise to a greater extent than it ever was before its prohibition 
by Great Britain. We are in possession of facts which prove, 
that large adventures are in progress in parts of South America, that 
in many parts of Africa her coasts are swarming with slave vessels, 
the pursuits of lawful commerce are -neglected, and the British 
trader, whose object is to procure the produce of the country, is dis- 
regarded and ruined. 

“We have it from the best authority that of late there has been a 
great falling off in the importations of African produce, and especi- 
ally of Palm oil, of which there has been procured about 2,500 tons — 
less last year than in the preceding one, and that this is greatly to 
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be attributed to the prevalence of the slave trade, and the destruction 
of the Palm oil plantations, by the deluded and infatuated chiefs. 

“Under these circumstances it will be asked what is to be done? 
we answer, give every possible encouragement to the legitimate trade 
in the first instance, and increase the means for suppressing the slave 
trade in the next. If these two means were fully and effectually 
carried out, the slave trade must sink; but whilst the claims of Por- 
tugal to possessions in the very seat of this trade are allowed, our 
Government disregards the most useful possessions it might have 
to facilitate the efforts of our Cruisers for its suppression; and 
until the native chiefs of Africa are encouraged to seek reward from 
the pursuits of commerce and agriculture, we have no chance 
of enlisting them in a common cause for the interests of humanity 
and religion, and against the cruel trade that keeps their people in 
ignorance and barbarism.” 

We regret to have to state, that while it is so obviously of the 
greatest importance, to encourage every species of the innocent 
commerce of Africa, a quantity of Coffee of African growth, import- 
ed by one of the first African houses in London, which had pre- 
viously been admitted at the low duties from Sierra leone, is 
now denied that privilege by a recent decision of the Lords of 
the Treasury, notwithstanding the certificates of its origin; to 
the great discouragement cf the legitimate trade of that country. 
This is especially to be deplored under the existing circumstances 
of this cruelly oppressed people. Can it arise from suggestions by 
any rival influence? The Coffee in question is precisely of the same 
kind as had been before admitted: could this refusal have been fore- 
seen, it would have been sold to the Americans or to the French, 
in which countries it is received on the most favoured footing. 


MONTS DE PI€TG AND LOAN FUNDS IN IRELAND. 


Amongst the improvements now going forward in Ireland, we 
notice with particular satisfaction the exertions making to remedy 
those evils to which the poor are subjected, by the system of seeking 
to relieve present distress through the medium of the Pawnbroker. 
In an address to the members of committees of local charities 
throughout Ireland, which has lately appeared in the Irish Temper- 
ance and Literary Gazette, by Henry John Porter, Mont de Piété, 
Tandragee, he urges the establishment of Loan Funds in connexion 
with Monts de Piété, both which institutions he considers would 
materially promote the interests of the community. In reference to 
this subject, he says, 

“The advantage of combining a Mont de Piété, or Charitable Pawn 
office, with a Loan Fund and Savings Bank, is very great. The same 
house, office, clerk or clerks may be employed under the adminis- 
tration of the same board of Directors, requiring little additional 
trouble on their behalf, and not much additional expense. Wherever 
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one Pawn-broker at present carries on the business, there is ample 
room for an institution of this kind, and the advantages to the poor 
would be incalculable. The Monts de Piété being conducted by 
persons having no selfish ends in view, render most important ser- 
vices to the community by the detection of thieves. The establish- 
ment at Limerick has handed over to the magistrates a great many 
persons who had offered stolen property in pledge. 

The law permits one penny to be charged for every duplicate or 
ticket given to the person who pawns an article and receives under 
ten shillings, and not exceeding forty shillings the sum of four pence. 
Will it be thought credible, and yet such is the fact, that in six 
towns in the county of Armagh, within twelve months, there has 
been wrung from the most impoverished and distressed class of the 
community in pence, for duplicate tickets, not including any interest 
whatever, about one thousand Pounds. Five other Institutions, which 
I do not despair of seeing established similar to the Mont de Piété 
at Tandragee, would relieve the poor of this country from this gross 
oppression, as it is part of the Mont de Piété system that no charge 
whatever shall be made for tickets or duplicates. Tickets are fre- 
quently lost; forms of affidavit or stop tickets, are charged two 
pence, three pence, and three pence halfpenny by various Pawnbro- 
kers.. The Mont de Piété issues a stop ticket and form of declara- 
tion, not requiring an oath, without any charge whatever. Interest 
is most fraudulently charged i in many cases, and seldom in conformity 
with the Act of Parliament.” 

Some striking facts are then given in proof of the frauds practised, 
and the way in which the law is evaded. The writer mentions having 
spent a whole day at the Mont de Piété at Limerick, and states 
that the prosperity of that Institution is such, that their interest on 


loans or pledges, amounts to about nine hundred pounds within the 
year. 


In conclusion he observes, 

“Phe Mont de Piété at Tandragee promises to be most prosper- 
ous, combining, under one roof and one administration, a Saving’s 
Bank, a Loan Fund, and a Pawnbroker’s. Already it has had an 
effect on the old system. Tickets are lowered since it commenced 
business to ene half the charge, and the interest has been reduced in the 
same proportion. ‘This is a corroboration of the fact that the profits 
were enormous: let others take courage, and endeavour to ‘deliver 
him that is spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor.’” 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND SELFISH PRINCIPLES. 


There are two Principles by which the actions of men are influ- 


enced: they are diametrically opposite in their nature, and as 
widely different in their effects, 


The Christian Principle is founded upon the doctrines of the 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. It tends to the 
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glory of God, to universal peace on earth, and abounds in good will 
towards men. | 

The Selfish Principle having its root in corrupt and unregenerate. 
nature, seeks its own gratification by all manner of means, even at 
the expense of the comfort and happiness of others—its effects are, 
Strife, war, oppression, and cruelty. 

The Highest Authority has pronounced, that ** The tree is known. 
by its fruits: men do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles.” 

The blessed effects which have uniformly followed exertions upon: 
the Christian principle for the benefit of uncivilised man, are so 
many evidences to the truth of our holy Religion—proving that the 
disciples of Christ are not following cunningly devised fables, but 
are employing the only means that can secure permanent happiness. 
in this world, and through the mercy of God in Christ, a glorious. 
eternity in that which is to come. 

God only, infinite in wisdom, power, and goodness, could have 
provided such a plan of salvation as is afforded in the Gospel. It 
is indeed ag its name imports, “Glad tidings of great joy to all: 
people.” Its essence is Love—love to God, and love to man. Its 
sublime precepts infinitely surpass all the boasted ethics.of heathen 
philosophy. Instead of inculcating the glory of revenging injuries,. 
and of triumphing by brute force, it enjoins self-denial, patient suf- 
fering, taking up the cross, or resisting evil propensities, loving 
our enemies, praying for them, and uniformly doing to others, what. 
we should wish them to do unto us. 

Let us trace the working of these two principles, as exhibited in: 
the conduct of those who are actuated by them. 

They who are under the influence of the Christian principle, 
manifest their love to God by their love to man; hence they are 
not only concerned to abstain from any thing that might injure their 
neighbour, but they will be desirous of improving every opportunity 
for doing him good—they will be led, under the impression of 
religious duty, and in love to the souls of men, to submit to great 
privations of outward comforts and necessaries, and risk, and even. 
sacrifice their lives to promote a more extensive knowledge of the 
gospel at home and abroad. The labours of pious missionaries ia 
various parts of the world, have in many instances been signally 
blest: they have promoted Peace on earth, and good will amongst 
men, and have resulted in glory to God. 

On the other hand, behold the effects of the selfish mritcinteettd 
the 'slave-holder—the miser—in those who are taking advantage 
of the situation of the poor, to grind them down and make them 
work for inadequate wages—how many, even in England, are amas- 
sing great wealth through the drudgery of tens of thousands whom 
they treat as the mere instruments of their selfish purposes.—There 
are striking instances of some of these making even little children. 
work in factories, till their bodies and intellects are miserably in- 
jured, At the same time doing all im their power, by the influence 
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of their property, to defeat the attempts of benevolent individuals 
to have Parliamentary arrangements made for the relief of the 
innocent sufferers. While others, under the influence of the same 
principle, are paying the poor labourer on their lands what is barely 
sufficient to keep body and soul together. See the working of the 
selfish principle in the abominable attempt now making by our 
English slaveeholders, to decoy the the poor Hill Cooly of Hindos- 
tan, to supply the place of the descendants of Africa, which the 
Christian principle is endeavouring to rescue from their cruel bondage. 

The working of the selfish principle, in the destruction of the 
Aborigines of all our colonies, was strikingly displayed in the 
speeches of T. F. Buxton and others, at the late meeting of the 
Aborigines Protection Society at Exeter Hall. In the early settle- 
ment of North America, how deplorably did the selfish principle 
act, by oppressing the native Indians, and bringing on a dreadful 
retaliation, while William Penn, acting upon the Christian principle, 
came among the Aborigines asa friend, convinced them that he 
meant to do them good, gained their esteem and affection, and made 
himself a name which has been reverenced by them from generation 
to generation, down to the present time. 

It is very remarkable, that no warlike weapon was used for the 
defence of his province, for more than 60 years; until by the influx 
of those who would not be governed by Christian principles, the 
peaceable system was abrogated, the Aborigines were oppressed, 
retaliation followed, and the miseries of war were experienced. 

The Society of Friends in North America, down to the present 
day, have taken a lively interest in the welfare of the Indians, and 
have remonstrated with their government upon the cruelty of driv- 
ing a large proportion of them from their possessions and improve- 
ments, into the far western country. 


FURTHER INFORMATION RESPECTING THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


We have recently received accounts of the progress made by the 
Scciety of Friends, of the Yearly Meetings of Indiana, Ohio, and 
Baltimore, who for several years past have had under their charge 
a portion of the Shawnese tribe of Indians, formerly residing at 
Wapaughkonneta, but latterly removed by the American Govern- 
ment, West of Mississippi, in the district of the Arkansas and Red 
River. ‘The kindness and care of the Society of Friends, followed 
them to their new abode, and the committee of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting has furnished some gratifying intelligence, which we 
extract from their report, viz. 


r Report oF THE INDIAN CoMMITTEE. 


To the Yearly Meeting now sitting : 


“The committee on Indian concerns report—that early in the 
Spring of the present year, we received information that the donation 
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of Dr. John Unthank had been received by our agent in Cincinnati, 
through the hands of Samuel Parsons, of New York. On the 
receipt of which information the committee proceeded immediately 
in purchasing household and kitchen furniture, farming utensils, &c., 
and some stock to place on the farm, and also a quantity of provi- 
sions. The property purchased was shipped soon after to the place 
of destination. We employed Moses Pearson and wife, of West 
Branch, as superintendents for the term of two years, to take charge 


of the school establishment. And wealsoemployed Mary H. Stanton,. 


as an assistant in the family for one year, and a man Friend has 
been employed for a few months as a teacher. 

A deputation was appointed by our acting committee to visit the 
establishment about the time of the arrival of our superintendents, 
and to render them such advice and assistance as they might bé 
enabled to do, in order to commence the prosecution of the labours. 
appertaining to the concern. 

On the return of the deputation, they made a report, the substance 
of which is as follows: We have attended to the appointment,. 
and report, that on arriving at the intended establishment, we 
found that Moses Pearson and family had been there about five 
days, were all well, and he had purchased five acres of corn, and: 
they were busily engaged at work amongst it. We employed Elias 
Newby, who had gone out with the family, to assist as teacher for 
four months, and, if he could remain that length of time from home,. 
he agreed to stay until next Spring. 

We had an interview with the Indians on the subject of the school,. 
they appeared much pleased with the opportunity of meeting with 
us; they generally look well, spoke highly of their country, and: 
from what we could learn from seeing a number of their farms, and 
from the intelligence we received other ways, we conclude that they: 
are ina much better way of living than they were in, when in Ohio.,. 
They appear more sensible of the advantages of civilisation, and’ 


many of them manifest a disposition to. excel their neighbours in. 


their agricultural pursuits. 


On taking leave of John Perry, the principal chief, he spoke as: 
follows: ‘When you get home, tell my friends, the Quakers,. 
that I am their friend, and will be as long. as I live: and when I am. 
laid in the ground, that I hope my children will be their friends.. 


When we lived in Ohio, where we could get game, I thought it not 
worth while to send my children to school, and I sent none: now: 
we live where we cannot get game; | want my children to go. to 
school, and to be learned to work.” 
Signed. 12th of eighth month, 1837. 
Rozert Furnas,. 
JAMES SMITH. 


By a letter of a more recent date, we learn that anumber of the 
Indians have raised a quantity of wheat sufficient to furnish them 


v 
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with bread forthe present year, and that they had cut and taken 
care of it themselves. It also states that the corn purchased 
looks well, and that about eleven tons of hay had been cut and put 
up for the use of the establishment. 

In deliberating on this very interesting subject, it has seemed to 
the committee that the importance of endeav ouring to inculcate 
in the minds of the Indians of every class, a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of the Christian religion; as plainly set forth in 
the Holy Scriptures, 1s or THE FIRST IMPORTANCE, as we are aware that 
it is in this way, and in this only, that we can expect that a blessing 
will attend our labours in so important an undertaking as that in 
which we are engaged, in regard to this people; and in order to 
promote the primary object of the concern, it is the judgment of 
the committee, that instruction be given to our superintendent on 
three points. 

Ist. That a meeting for worship be held regularly on First-days, 
and one in the middle of the week, which the Indians are to be 
invited to attend. 

2d. That portions of Holy Scripture be read daily in a solemn 
manner to all classes of the Indians who are willing to attend, and 
a silent pause to be carefully observed after the reading. 

3d. That the school be put into operation as early as possible, 
under the care of a suitable teacher, for the literary education of 
their children, and more especially for their instruction in the know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures: these several provisions being a 
revival of the plan which had been acted on at Wapaughkonetta. 

We are favoured with the following additional information on this 
subject : 

“‘I can state (says the acting superintendent of Indian affairs) 
from my own knowledge, that two native Choctaws on Red river, 
have this year, brought into the country, twenty thousand Dollars 
worth of Goods; and there are others engaged in smaller trade, from 
2,000 to 10,000 dollars. They make their purchases in New Or- 
leans, and 1 understand are in good credit. The assistants in the 
three ‘public smith’s shops are Natives, who in a year or two will be 
able to take charge of them. Besides these shops, they have five 
others of their own, that are used during the farming season. The 
chase now for a living is nearly abandoned; many take a fall hunt, 
but itis more an excursion of pleasure, than a pursuit of gain.” Of 
the Cherokees, it is said, ‘‘They are gradually progressing in civili- 
sation, and the cultivation of the soil, and amongst them are many 
intelligent men. They raise corn, beef, pork, sheep, &c, to a consi- 
derable extent, and in travelling through their’ country, persons are 
quite comfortably entertained. Many of them are engaged in trade 
with their own people. They have some mills erected among them, 
and with a wide extent of country, a portion of it finely watered, 
they bid fair, with frugality and temperance, to become a leading 
tribe, They are in the habit of making written wills, deeds of gift, 
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bills of sale, written judgments of their courts, written judgments of 
arbitration, and written settlements of deceased persons. The 
Creeks,” continues the acting superintendent, “‘ liave a rich country, 
and those of them that emigrated with Macintosh have been en- 
gaged busily in raising corn; they usually have a large surplus; as 
high some years, as thirty thousand bushels ; besides stock of every 
description.” 

Report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

“The committee are glad to be able to state that from a review | 
of the present condition of our red brethren, as presented to public 
notice in the report of the United States commissioner of Indian 
affairs, it is manifest that some of the tribes of this long outcast 
and unhappy people have, to a very gratifying and encouraging 
degree, been made participators in the blessings of civilised life ; 
and we see no ground to despair of this becoming their expe- 
rience to a still greater extent, as a due degree of that liberality 
which ‘deviseth liberal things,’ and that ‘brotherly kindness’ which 
is so eminently a part of the practical charity of the gospel, is exer- 
cised towards them.” 

We however fear, from intelligence recently received from Phila- 
delphia, that farther trials and sufferings still await another section 
of this much oppressed people. We mentioned at page 375 of our 
former volume, the attempts which had been made to dispossess the 
Cherokees of their land, and that a spurious treaty had been got 
up and forwarded to Congress. Ina letter dated 24th and 25th of 
4th month, (April,) 1838, the writer observes, 

* Among the subjects that we have had before us, none have 
drawn more depth of feeling, than the report of our Indian Commit- 
tee, whose labours during the past year, have been very arduous, 
on account of the tribes under their especial care, that wicked 
designing men are using their endeavours, to have removed to the 
far wild waste, and on which account, they have procured a spurious 
treaty, which is before Congress. It is apprehended that we may 
soon hear of streams of blood having stained the land that the 
Cherokees occupy ; as troops have been sent to exterminate them 
if they will not remove. The Indians who refuse to go, preferring 
to die intheir land rather than starve in a wilderness waste, have also 
concluded, we hear, not to resist, but to stand as sheep to the 
slaughter. Memorial upon memorial appears to be sent to Congress 
on their behalf, and avaricious men are determined to go to any 
length to possess their land. Some of the Indians under our 
care went to Washington with our Committee. A friend asked one 
of them to write in her Album: when he wrote the following, which 
appears to be the composition of the moment, so applicable to their 
condition, | 
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‘Land where brightest waters flow, 

Land where loveliest forests grow, 

Where the warrior bends his bow, 
Native land, farewell. 


Here in infancy we play’d, 

Here our happy wigwams made, 

Here our fathers’ graves are laid, 
Must we leave them all ? 


He who made yon streams and trees, 
Made the white, the red man free, 
Gave the Indian’s home to be 

In the forest wild. 


White man tell us God is high, 

Pure and just in yonder sky, 

Will not then His piercing eye 
See the Indian’s wrong.’ 


Signed L. Z. Jamerin, Philadelphia, March 12th, 1838, of the — 
Seneca nation, of the western part of the New York state.” 


NEW SCHEME FOR CONTINUING THE SYSTEM OF OPPRESSION UPON 
THE NEGROES, WHEN THEY SHALL HAVE BEEN FREED FROM 
SLAVERY. 


Never was there greater delusion practised upon the confiding 
people of England, than the declaration in the famous speech of 
Lord Stanley, on the introduction of the abolition act, viz. that, on 
a certain day, after the payment of the twenty millions of pounds 
sterling to the planter, the Slaves were to become free men; yes, 
entitled to all the privileges of British subjects; but it now appears 
that the influence of a vast majority of West India Planters has been 
most diligently exerted upon the government of the country, to 
retain their victims in their grasp: the Friends of humanity must 
diligently watch every movement of the colonial assemblies, the 
utmost publicity must be given to their proceedings, and members 
of Parliament, must from time to time call for copies of correspon- 
dence with the colonial office to be laid upon the tables of the houses. 
We are informed that a suggestion has been conveyed to Jamaica, 
that a tax should be imposed upon the transfer of property, to be 
regulated according to the quantity of land purchased. Upon very 
small quantities, such as a negro would be glad to buy, it is sug- 
gested that the tax should be so high as almost to preclude the power 
of purchasing ; and the tax is to decrease in proportion as the quan- 
tity of land required increases, till at last it vanishes altogether. 
This atrocious plan is manifestly proposed with a view to prevent 
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the negro availing himself, when free, of his savings, at least, in the 
purchase of a little land, an object most dear to him, and which the 
best of the apprentices have been looking forward to, for the last 
four years. It is equivalent to making them serfs, and to giving the 
master continued power. 

It remains to be seen whether the colonial assembly of Jamaica, 
will dare to act upon this suggestion; in the meantime we hope all 
our readers will diligently peruse Sturges West Indies, in 1837, a 
second edition of which is now publishing. 


SCHOOLS AT SPANISH TOWN. 


We were pleased to find in a late number of the Jamaica Watch- 
man, an account of a satisfactory examination of the Schools at 
Spanish Town, under the vigilant superintendence of J. M. Phillippo, 
together with a statement of the success of a Bazaar in aid of the 
funds, some of the articles for which were furnished from this country. 

We mentioned at page 145, the flourishing condition of these 
Schools, and shall now make a few extracts from a more recent 
Report of their progress, communicated to us by our friend Mary 
Dudley, whose name is well known in Jamaica, in connexion with 
the “ Peckham Commemorative Adult Institution.” 

The number of scholars in the Jamaica Metropolitan Schools at 
the close of the last year, was 188 boys and 164 girls; but the 
Report states that ‘‘with the institution, are connected a Normal 
School, an Infant School, an Adult School, and a Sunday School, 
with about 500 scholars.” 

This school was established in 1825, but was not known by its 
present name until 1835, when arrangements were in progress for 
its transfer to more eligible premises. 

The number of Teachers in the Sabbath School is thirty two, 
twenty five females, (the greater part of whom were once scholars in 
the same institution) and seven males. All the teachers in the day 
school, as well as the young persons in training, are natives of colour. 

Of the scholars who have passed through the school during the 
twelve years of its existence, many are now most creditable mem- 
bers of society, and several are in places of trust and confidence in 
respectable public and private situations: and whilst the institution 
has reason to rejoice in the religious and moral conduct of many 
who are indebted to it for education, it does not appear that one 
has used the means which it has afforded to the disgrace of the 
individual or the injury of Society. 

At Sligoville a new school house has lately been erected, the 
greater part of the materials for which were furnished, and no incon- 
siderable portion of the labour performed gratuitously by the children 
and adult scholars of the institution, occasionally aided by persons 
in the neighbourhood. There are four distinct Educational Depart- 
ments in operation. The Day or Oxford School including an infant 
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class, the Adult Evening, or Peckham Commemorative Adult 
School, the Sabbath School, and a private School: altogether con- 
taining an aggregate of 226 scholars. ‘Teachers of Day and Evening 
Schools three, of Sabbath Schools nine. Most of the girls, as is cus- 
tomary in all the day schools, are employed a part of the day in 
needlework; the larger boys are regularly occupied during a few 
hours of the day in manual labour of an agricultural nature, and in 
the manufacture of straw hats, baskets, &c. These schools were 
established in March 1836. This institution has already proved an 
especial blessing to the neighbourhood, but it is very inadequately 
supported. 

J. M. Phillippo, in speaking of the Peckham Commemorative 
School at Sligoville, says, “It is now under the kind and pious care 
of a Mr. Ogborne, a native preacher and Schoolmaster. During 
the months of November and December, always a very sickly time 
of the year, the schools were rather thinly attended, but they have 
again assumed a prosperous appearance, and are doing incalculable 
good, Indeed to such a degree are the prejudices of some of the 
Proprietors overcome, with reference to the instruction of the 
adults, principally from the manner in which those who have learned 
to read have conducted themselves, that they have invited the attend- 
ance of the School Master upon their properties, and accordingly 
two or three properties in the neighbourhood will be visited by Mr. 
Ogborne twice in the week.” 

The Schools at Passage Fort contain 447 scholars. Besides the 
Teachers of the Day Schools, there are twelve Sunday School teach- 
ers of both sexes, chiefly apprentices. Nearly all the scholars in 
each of the Schools, are either apprentices, or the children of appren~ 
tices. Most of them are making very satisfactory progress in learn-~ 
ing, and great desire for instruction continues to prevail throughout 
the district. 

Schools are just established at Sturges Mount, where the appren- 
tices are very desirous to receive instruction, but the institution is. 
too much in its infancy to give any report of attendance. 


PUBLIC ATTENTION CALLED TO THE CAUSES OF DEMORALISATION.. 


The progress of Demoralisation in these countries is becoming 
awfully rapid, and loudly calls for every exertion which the sound 
part of the community can possibly make to check the swelling tor- 
rent of vice, by endeavouring to destroy its sources. Gin palaces 
are encreasing in splendour and attraction, low theatres are multiply- 
ing, where an errand boy for one penny can gain admission, Legisla- 
tors are giving facilities to such places as the Hippodrome, a race 
ground established close to the metropolis, near Kensington, We 
copy the following from a Newspaper. 

“Races at the Hippodrome are advertised for to-morrow and 
Saturday, to the joy of the Publicans, and the discomfort of the 
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quiet inhabitants of the vicinity ; and to the obstruction of the road 
by horses and vehicles of every description, proceeding with the 
dissipated and disorderly of the metropolis, to the appointed scene 
of gambling and confusion.” We are sorry to say, that a bill 
which would give great facilities to these’ demoralising scenes, 
has either passed, or is about to pass, the Commons House of 
parliament; but if the Bishops do not stand up to a man, to 
oppose it in the upper house, their presence in that assembly 
may be considered as any thing, but useful. Symptoms have ap- 
peared, shewing a disposition, to adopt measures which must 
promote dissipation, under the specious name of innocent amuse- 
ments for the people,—beer shops have been most liberally multi- 
plied by the magistrates in some districts, where the poor are 
permitted to amuse themselves, until they are drunk upon the pre- 
mises ;—thus spending the money that should feed and comfort their 
families, and forming connexions with the vilest of men. How | 
many robberies have been concerted, and murders occasioned by 
the liberty thus granted by act of parliament! surely no time should 
be lost in imploring Government by petitions, from all quarters to 
withdraw the baneful permission, to drink intoxicating liquors, on 
the premises. When this is done the Legislature will have taken 
one step towards putting down the dens of demoralisation, as far as 
Beer shops are concerned. But in Ireland, Grocers shops were 
made the means of initiating servants, and even females in a rank 
above them, in a taste and love for strong liquors.. These shop- 
keepers being pezmitted to retail spirits to their customers, many a 
decent person has been treated with whiskey behind a screen, who 
would have been ashamed to have taken it publicly. To remedy 
this evil, the 6 and 7 of Wm. IV. Sec. 2. which received the royal 
assent on the 28th of 7th month July, 1836, enacted, ‘That from, 
and after the passing of this act, no person licensed to deal in, or 
sell coffee, tea, &c. &c. nor any person deemed a grocer, within the 
meaning of the excise laws, shall be entitled to take out any license 
to retail spirits in the house, or on the premises of such retailer, or 
in any other house, within a quarter of a mile of the house of such 
retailer.” 

This salutary law was hailed with delight by every friend of 
morality in Ireland who was acquainted with the demoralising effects 
of connecting dram-selling with respectable grocery establishments, 
Meetings of the Trade, however, were immediately held, a deputation 
was sent to London, and the result was, that upon the allegation 
that the grocers required time to sell off their stock, they persuaded 
the Legislature to suspend the operation of the act in question till 
the end of the present session of Parliament; in other words, for 
two years, 

And now that the time is nearly expired, we understand that the 
_ grocers have held meetings in Dublin, and sent another deputation 
to London, to get the period still farther prolonged; no time therefore 
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must be lest. Dublin, Belfast; Cork, Limerick, and other cities and 
large towns, should pour in petitions to both houses of Parliament. 
There appears to be but one opinion among those best qualified 
to judge that the tea-chest screen in the grocers shop has done more to 
sow the seeds of drunkenness among decent persons, especially 
among once respectable females and domestic servants of both sexes, 
than the disorderly scenes and open dissipation of the whiskey shop 
and public house ever did. We confidently expect, therefore, to 
have the cordial co-operation of thousands in such petitions, who 
are quite unconnected with temperance societies, and recollecting 
that it will be in the power of any branch of the legislature to pre-< 
vent a change of this salutary law, we confidently assert that if the 
friends of temperance do their duty, any further suspension of the 
6 and 7 William IV., c. 38 will be impossible. . 
There was a time when brutalising amusements, such as bulls 
baiting, prize-fighting, cock-fighting, shying at cocks, &c. &c. were 
publicly defended by Members of Parliament, but we hope that time 
is gone by for ever: the effects of such cruel sports may be seen by the 
degraded state of the population where such scenes are tolerated, 
Oldham and Stamford for example. The necessity of efforts to im- 
prove the state of morals in the poorer classes was strikingly appa- 
rent in the conduct evinced among some thousands who were 
recently collected to see a fellow creature put to death under the 
sanction of law: the execution was put off; but a by-stander was hore 
ror struck by the oaths and blasphemies which were poured out by 
the enraged populace at their disappointment. Thus a public exe- 
cution Is ONE SOURCE OF DEMORALISATION. We long to see subjects of 
such vast importance, taken up by influential members of Society, 
and associations for that purpose formed in all towns and places in 
which a few such individuals could be induced to act together. 


TREATMENT OF CHOLERA. 


Dr. Graves of Dublin, in a communication to the Editor of the 
Medical Gazette, states that while the Cholera was very prevalent in 
that city, in the Summer of 1834, the greatest benefit was derived 
from the use of Acetate of Lead in the early stages of the Diarrhcea : 
—his formula was, 

Acetate of Lead 20 grains, 
Opium | grain—made into 12 pills. 


This salt, though in large doses a poison—in small ones has been 
found highly useful in checking profuse alvine discharges. He 
states that the premonitory diarrhoea has been almost invariably 
stopped by taking one of these pills, at first every hour, and as the 
evacuations became less frequent, every third or sixth hour, aecord- 
ing to circumstances. When the vomiting, spasms, and state of col- 
lapse had begun, it was necessary to give a pill every quarter of an 
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hour ; after a couple of hours the effects of the pills became percep- 
tible in a diminution of the serous evacuations upwards and down- 
wards, then the pills were given only every hour, and as the symp- 
toms yielded, they were given less and less frequently, and could in 
general be laid aside altogether before 24 hours. In some it was 
found necessary to give the acetate of Lead in solution, combined 
with a little vinegar and minute doses of acetate of Morphia. 
Minute doses of opium were useful, but large doses hurtful. 


PROPOSALS FOR FOUNDING IN JAMAICA A SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR 
THE CHILDREN OF APPRENTICES. 


(From the West Indian. ) 


‘The children of apprentices have no money to live on, and if 
they be not trained to labour they can neither maintain themselves, 
assist their parents in old age, nor improve their own condition, and 
that of their class. 

It is proposed to found a school, which shall combine the advan- 
tages of book-learning with practical instruction in agriculture, and 
in the manufacture of such articles as are in great demand in the 
western world, and the raw materials of which are wasting in im- 
mense quantities. Such, for instance, as the brown cotton, which 
would make excellent hats and bonnets; the hemp which grows in 
the mountains and in the coffee fields, and which might be converted 
into cordage, and into nets for fishing, or bags for coffee, to any 
extent; the cassava which makes the finest starch; the castor oil 
nut for medicine, and burning; the arrowroot, which would form a 
considerable article of commerce, and be used to a very great extent 
in Europe, if the price were so reasonable, as to enable the poorer 
classes to obtain it. 

All these articles, together with yams, cocoas, potatoes, peas, 
plantains, bannanas, pimento, coffee, mangoes, and many other 
tropical fruits, are grown in perfection on the St. Andrew’s moun- 
tains, as well as many other parts of the island. 

The scholars should raise by their labour, for a part of every day, 
whatever is necessary to the support of the attendants, instructors, 
and themselves; and it is proposed to take one child from every 
estate in a given magisterial district, and to qualify them to form 
similar schools of industry, either on the estates from which they 
may respectively come, or in the vicinity. 

Provided this School should prove successful, it is hoped that the 
Justices and Special Justices might with the aid, and under the 
directions of the Government, found and assist similar schools, 
whereby, in the course of a comparatively few years, a useful and 
very superior training to any that they are likely to receive by any 
other means, may be given to the coloured population of Jamaica; 
their minds will be cultivated, their bodies strengthened, and the 
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means of support be provided, ultimately, by themselves. As soon 
as they are qualified, some of them may be induced to settle in - 
Cuba, St. Domingo, and other islands, in which the want of suitable 
education is more felt than it is even in Jamaica; and thus Jamaica 
may become the source of intelligence, and the means of providing 
instruction for the less civilised portions of the new world.” 

After expatiating on the advantages of education, and pointing 
out the difficulties which impede the attainment of so desirable an 
object, particularly in bringing persons from England, the writer 
proposes the establishment of an institution in Jamaica, which 
would receive boarders either gratuitously or at a very small expense, 
to train as teachers in Schools, under the superintendence of a 
resident Committee, the system pursued to be adapted to the 
circumstances of the place. ‘In order,” he says, ‘‘ to embrace 
as wide a field as possible, the religious principles inculeated 
should be such as no conscientious believer in the Scriptures can 
object to. They should be based on the revealed rule of our faith, 
and on that alone; and the explanations made use of, should have 
for their sole object to present the doctrines and precepts of the 
Christian religion, in the form most suited to the capacity of those — 
whom it is intended to instruct, and most calculated to enlist their 
reason and affections on the side of religion and morality.” 

The manual labour School at Lindfield, an account of which is 
given in this work, might serve as a model for such an establish- 
ment ; and if benevolent individuals ean be found to carry the thing 
into effect, the proprietor would gladly submit any hints which the 
experience he has had, might enable him to afford. 


FACTS CONNECTED WITH THE POLICE OF LONDON. 


The amount of money taken from drunken persons and restored 
to them when they became sober, was £8,470 in 1836, and £9,430 
in 1837. The value of goods lost by careless exposure, and saved 
or recovered by the police, was £12,800 in 1836, and £13,530 in 
1837. ‘The total number of persons apprehended more than once, 
for felony, during the years 1836 and 1837, was 1,724,.—Journal of 
the London Statistical Society, June, 1838. 


W. Eade, Printer,’ at the Schools of Industry, Lindfield. 
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Tue West Inpiss 1n 1837. Being the Journal of a visit to 
Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica, Sit. Lucia, Barbadoes, and Jamaica ; 
undertaken for the purpose of ascertaining the actual condition of the 
Negro population of those Islands, by Josera Sturce and Tuomas 
Harvey :—p. p. 380, with an Appendix of 94 pages. London, 
Hamitton anp Apams. 


EMANcIPATION iN THE West INnpies. 4 Six months Tour in 
Antigua, Barbadoes, and Jamaica, in the year 1837, by James A. 
Tuome and J. Horace Kimsatt:—p. p. 480. New York, Pub- 
lished by the American Anti-slavery Society, 1838. 


These volumes should be attentively perused by every one who 
feels an interest in the well being of his fellow man. They contain 
a mass of incontrovertible evidence derived from the best authorities, 
which goes to prove in the most direct manner, the impolicy as well 
as the wickedness of permitting a state of Slavery. To these 
excellent men, who have disinterestedly devoted so much of. their 
time, and labour, and property, in the investigation of the subject, 
the friends of humanity owe a deep debt of gratitude. They have 
by the facts which they have brought to light, settled the anti- 
slavery question for ever. 

In any country where a large portion of the community are under 
the influence of sound principles and religious feeling, it is impos- 
sible that acts of cruelty and oppression, in the power of the Gov- 
ernment to remedy, should long continue to be perpetrated, after 
the facts are brought to light; hence the extreme importance of 
continued watchfulness in all quarters, where there is reason to fear 
that oppression may be exercised, whether it be in our colonies 
abroad, or in our prisons, workhouses, or manufactories at home. 
It is in the “dark places of the earth” that cruelty is practised. 
Psalm Ixxvii. 20. 

The light thrown upon the subject of negro slavery in the vol- 
umes before us, is invaluable. It will now be clearly seen, that the 
horrid system which has too long prevailed, is as impolitic as it is 
wicked ;—and indeed what is morally wrong, can never be politi- 
eally right. 

Lhe points established beyond the power of dispute or cavil, in 
consequence of the investigation which has taken place, justify all 
the arguments and reasoning of the abolitionists, and are thus stated 
in the American publication. 
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“1, That the act of Immepiate Emancipation in Antigua, was 
"be attended with any disorder whatever. 

. That the emancipated slaves, have readily, faithfully, and 
efficiently, worked for wages from the first. 

3. Tirat wherever there has been any disturbance in the working 
of the apprenticeship, it has been invariably by the fault of the 
masters, or of the officers charged with the execution of the ‘‘ Abo- 
lition Act.” 

4. That the Sepia of Caste. is fast disappearing in the eman- 
eipated islands. } 

5. That the apprenticeship was not sought for by the planters as 
a preparation for freedom. 

6. That no such preparation was needed. 

7. That the planters who have fairly made the “ experiment,” 
now greatly prefer the new system to the old. 

8. That the emancipated people are perceptibly rising in the 
scale of civilisation, morals, and religion:—that since the emanci- 

pation, all fear of insurrection or danger to person and property has 
subsided.” 

It appears that the predominant feeling in Antigua, promi nene 
immediate emancipation, was a purely interested one. 

Thome and Kimball were informed that some time previous to the 
abolition of slavery, a meeting of the influential men of the island 
was Called in St. Johns, to memorialise parliament against the mea- 
“sure of abolition, When the meeting opened, the Hon. Samuel 
O’ Baijer, who had been the champion of the opposition, was called 
upon to propose a plan of procedure. To the consternation of the pro- 
slavery meeting, their leader arose and spoke to the following effect 

“Gentlemen, my previous sentiments on this subject, are well 
known to you all: be not surprised to learn that they have under- 
gone an entire change. I have not altered my views without mature 
deliberation. For several days past I have been making calcula- 
tions, with regard to the probable results of emancipation, and J 
have ascertained, beyond a doubt, that I can cultivate my estate at least 
one third cheaper by free labour, than by slave labour.” ‘The honour- 
able gentleman proceeded to draw out the details of his calculations, 
and he presented an array of pecuniary considerations, altogether 
new and imposing to the majority of the assembly. After he had 
finished, another wealthy proprietor observed, that he entertained 
precisely the same views with those just expressed, but he thougbt 
that} the honourable gentleman had been unwise in uttering them 
in so public a manner: ‘‘for,” said he, “should these sentiments 
reach the ear of parliament, as coming from us, it might induce them 
to withhold the compensation.” 

Colonel Edwards, member of the assembly, then rose and said 
that he had long been opposed to slavery, but he had not dared to 
avow his sentiments. 

The meeting adjourned without effecting its object. When the 
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question came before the colonial assembly, similar discussions ensued, 
and finally the bill for immediate emancipation passed unanimously. 

Page 53, Dr. Nugent, the speaker of the House of Assembly, in 
allusion to the motives which prompted the legislature to reject the 
apprenticeship, and adopt immediate emancipation, said to our 
authors, ‘When we saw that abolition was inevitable, we began to 
inquire what would be the safest course for getting rid of Slavery. 
We wished to let ourselves'down in the easiest manner possible. 
THEREFORE WE CHOSE IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION.” 

We extract the following account of the emancipation in Antigua, 
from the American publication. 

“For some time previous to the first of August, 1834, forebodings 
of disaster lowered over the island. The day was fixed! Thirty 
thousand degraded human beings were to be brought forth from 
the dungeon of slavery, and “turned loose on the community !” 
and this was to be done “in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.” 

‘“‘ Gloomy apprehensions were entertained by many of the planters. 
Some timorous families did not go to bed on the night of the 3lst 
of July; fear drove sleep from their eyes, and they awaited with 
fluttering pulse the hour of midnight, fearing lest the same bell 
which sounded freedom to the slaves, should toll the death knell of 
the masters. 

“The more intelligent, who understood the disposition of the 
negroes, and contemplated the natural tendencies of emancipation, 
through philosophical principles, and in the light of human nature 
and history, were free from alarm. 

“To convey to the reader some idea of the manner in which the 
great crisis passed, we here give the substance of several accounts 
which were related to us in different parts of the island, by those 
who witnessed them, 

“The Wesleyans kept ‘ watch-night’ in all their chapels on the 
night of the 31st of July. One of the Wesleyan Missionaries gave 
us an account of the watch meeting at the chapel in St. John’s. 
The spacious house was filled with the candidates for liberty. All 
was animation and eagerness. A mighty chorus of voices swelled 
the song of expectation and joy; and as they united in prayer, the 
_ voice of the leader was drowned in the universal acclamations of 
thanksgiving and praise, and blessing, and honour, and glory, to 
God, who had come down for their deliverance. In such exercises 
the evening was spent until the hour of twelve approached. The 
missionary then proposed that when the clock on the cathedral 
should begin to strike, the whole congregation should fall upon 
their knees and receive the boon of freedom insilence. Accordingly 
as the loud bell tolled its first note, the crowded assembly prostrated 
themselves on their knees. All was silence, save the quivering 
half stifled breath, of the struggling spirit. The slow notes of the 
clock fell upon the multitude ; peal on peal, peal on peal, rolled over 
the prostrate throng, in tones of angels’ voices, thrilling among the 
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desolate chords and weary heartstrings. A moment of most profound 
stillness passed—then came the burst—they broke forth in prayer; 
they shouted, they sang, “Glory,” ° Alleluia ;” they clapped their 
hands, leaped up, fell down, clasped each other in their free arms, 
cried, laughed, and went to and fro, tossing upward their unfettered 
hands ; but high above the whole there was a mighty sound which 
ever and anon swelled up; it was the uttermgs in broken negro 
dialect of gratitude to God. , 

“ After this gush of excitement had spent itself, and the congre- 
gation became calm, the religious exercises were resumed, and the 
remainder of the night was occupied in singing and prayer, m read- 
ing the Bible, and in addresses from the missionaries explaining the 
nature of the freedom just received, and exhorting the freed people 
to be industrious, steady, obedient to the laws, and to show them- 
selves in all things worthy of the high boon which God had con- 
ferred upon them.” 

From this period down to the present time, this righteous act has 
been the fruitful source of rich blessings :—the negroes are rapidly 
rising in intelligence—education is prospering—the knowledge of 
the great truths of our holy religion is spreading extensively—Bible 
associations are multiplying—the labours of pious missionaries are 
yielding an abundant harvest. “Sabbath Schools, Adult and In- 
fant Schools, Day and Evening Schools are all crowded. A teacher 
in a Sabbath School in St. John’s stated, that the increase in that 
School immediately after the emancipation, was so sudden and 
great, that he could compare it to nothing but the rising of the 
mercury when the thermometer is removed out of the shade into the 
sun. We have never seen, (say these gentlemen) even among Sab- 
bath School children, a better acquaintance with the characters and 
events recorded in the Old and New Testament, than among the 
negro children in Antigua. Those passages which inculcate obedi- 
ence to law are strongly enforced; and the prohibitions against 
stealing, lying, cheating, idleness, &c. are particularly reiterated.” 

The progress made in benevolent societies among the negroes In 
the three or four years since the emancipation, is really astonishing. 
We extract the following account from page 110. 

““Of the societies connected with the established church, the 
Rector of St. John’s thus speaks.” At the beginning of 1834, there 
were eleven societies, embracing 1602 members. At the beginning 
of 1835, they numbered 41973 and in 1836, there were 4560 mem- 
bers,” almost quadrupled in two years! 

The societies connected wtth the Moravian Church, have more 
than doubled both in members and funds since emancipation. | The 
funds now amount to 10,000 dollars per year. ‘This is all expended 
among the societies, and aged infirm persons, who are voluntarily 
adopted as pensioners. | 

“The Wesleyans have four Friendly Societies. The largest soci- 
ety, which contained six hundred and fifty members, was organised 
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in the month of August, 1834. The last year it expended £700. 
currency, and has now in its treasury £600 currency. 

“The amount of actual good which has been effected by these 
societies, is incalculable. Some estimate may be formed of it from 
the vast sums of money annually raised, and expended as circum- 
stances may require. Now, be it remembered that the Friendly 
Societies exist solely among the freed negroes, and that the monies 
are raised exclusively among them. Among whom? A people who 
are said to be so proverbially improvident, that to emancipate them 
would be to abandon them to beggary, nakedness, and starvation ; 
—a people who “cannot take care of themselves ;” who “ will not 
work when freed from the fear of the lash;” who “would squander 
the earnings of the day in debaucheries at night;” who “ would 
never provide for to-morrow, for the wants of a family, or the 
infirmities of old age.” Yea, among negroes these things are done ;. 
and that too, where the wages are but one shilling per day—less 
than sufficient, one would reasonably suppose, to provide daily food. 

“Colonel Ashby dwelt much on the trustiness and strong attach- 
ment of the negroes, where they are well treated.. There were no: 
people in the world that he would trust his property or life with 
sooner than negroes, provided he had the previous management 
of them long enough to secure their confidence. . He stated the 
following fact in confirmation of this sentiment. During the memo-- 
rable insurrection of 1816, by which the neighbouring parishes were 
dreadfully ravaged, he was suddenly called from home on military 
duty. After he had proceeded some distance he recollected that he 
had left five thousand dollars in an open desk at home. He imme-- 
diately told the fact to his slave who was with him, and sent him 
back to take care of it. He knew nothing more of his money until 
the rebellion was quelled and peace restored. On returning home 
the slave led him to a cocoa-nut tree near by the house, and dug up: 
the money which he had buried under its roots. He found the 
whole sum secure, though this was quite contrary to his expectations. 
The negro, he said, might have taken the money, and he should: 
never have suspected him, but would have concluded that it had. 
been, in common with other larger sums, seized upon by the insur-- 
gents. History does not furnish many nobler specimens of, genuine 
honesty and faithfulness. Colonel A. said that it was impossible for 
him to mistrust the negroes asa body. He spoke in terms of praise 
also of the conjugal attachment of the negroes. His son, a merchant, 
stated a fact on this subject. ‘The wife of a negro man whom he 
knew, became afflicted with that loathsome disease, the leprosy. 
The man continued to live with her, notwithstanding the disease was 
universally considered contagious, and was peculiarly dreaded by 

‘the negroes. The man on being asked why he continued to live 
with his wife under such circumstances, said that he had lived with 
her when she was well, and that he could not bear to forsake her 
when she was in distress,” 
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The volume contains many highly interesting anecdotes, several of 
which were related by alady of the Moravian Society. We copy the 
following concerning an aged man called Grandfather Jacob, who liv- 
ed on aneighbouring estate. He “had been a helper in the Moravian 
Church until he became too infirm to discharge the duties of that sta- 
tion, being for the same reason discharged from labour on the estate ; 
henow employed himself in instructing the other superannuated people 
on the same estate. At regular hours every day, he would call them 
together into his hut, and read hymns, which he taught them to com- 
mit to memory, and exhorted and prayed with them. By his labours 
oflove he had secured a great influence among all the negroes. Mrs. 
M. said it would constitute an era in the life of the old man, if he 
could have an interview with two strangers from a distant land: 
accordingly she sent a servant to ask him to come to the mission 
house early the next morning. The old man was prompt to obey 
the call; he left home, as he said, before the gun fire—about five 
o’clock—and came nearly three miles on foot. He was a slender 
form, and had been tall, but age and slavery had bowed him down. 
He shook us by the hand very warmly, exclaiming, God bless you ; 
God bless you; me berry glad to see you; he immediately commen- 
ced giving us an account of his remarkable conversion: he said, 
putting his hand on his breast,—* You see old Jacob—de old sinner 
—used to go on drinkin, swearin, dancin, fightin!—no God—no 
Saviour—no soul !—when Old England and de Merica fall out de 
first time—old Jacob was a man—a_ wicked sinner!—drink rum— 
fight—love to fight! O, O, O! carry coffin to de grabe on me head ; 
put dead body under ground—dance over it—den fight, and knock 
man down—go way—drink rum,—den take de fiddle—and so me 
went on—just so, till me get sick and going to die,—thought when 
me die,—dat be end of me; den de Saviour come to me! Jacob love de 
Saviour, and been followin de good Saviour ever since.” He con- 
tinued his story describing the opposition he had to contend with, 
and the sacrifices he made to go to church—after working on the 
estate till six o'clock at night, he and several others would 
take a large stone on their heads and start for St. John’s, nine miles 
over the hills; they carried the stones to aid in building the Mora- 
vian Chapel at Spring Garden St John’s. After he had finished 
this account, he read to us in a highly animated style, some of the 
hymns which he taught to the old people, and then sung one of 
them: these exercises caused the old man’s heart to burn within him, 
and as the fire of love broke out, he threw down his hymn book, 
and again ran over his past life, his early wickedness, the grace 
which snatched him from ruin and blessed him still, while the min- 
gled tides of gratitude burst forth from heart and eyes and tongue. 
Grandfather Jacob was so much absorbed in the subject of his con- 
version, that it was some time before we turned his attention to the 
temporal freedom he had received ; but when at last we did, he 
instantly caught the word rree, and exclaimed vehemently, O yes, 
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me massa—dat is another kind blessin from our Saviour—Him 
make we all free—can never praise Him too much for dat. We 
inquired whether he was now provided for by the manager—he said 
he was not—never received any thing from him—his children sup- 
ported him: he said that during slavery, the people got food and 
clothing while they lived, and a coffin when they died; ‘*now when 
old man die, him children make coffin for him, and put him in de 
ground.” Wethen asked him whether it was not better to bea 
slave than to be free, if he could get food and clothing from the 
manager; he darted his quick eye at us and said, “‘ rader be free still.” 
He told us of the dungeons in which the slaves used to be confined, 
and with much feeling said, that his wife had been one day put into: 
the damp dungeon: he said he knew of one person who died there, 
and of many who got sick by long confinement, and were never well! 
afterwards. He had been severely flogged twice since his conver-- 
sion, for leaving his post as watchman, to bury the dead. The’ 
minister was sick, and he was applied to in his capacity of helper 
to perform funeral rites, and he left his watch to do it—he said his: 
heavenly master called him and he would go, then he expected a 
flogging—he must serve his Saviour whatever come—‘“ cant put we 
in dungeon now, said Grandfather Jacob, with a triumphant look,. 
no lick we, if dey no like we—tell me go way, dats all.” 


(To be continued.) 


CIRCULATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES IN FRANCE.. 


The last Report of the proceedings of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, contains much interesting matter. The issues and sales of 
the Holy Scriptures by this Society abroad during the past year, have’ 
been unprecedented ; and though the distributions at home have been. 
somewhat diminished, still they have been very considerable. 

France furnishes a signal instance of success: 120,654 copies of 
the Scriptures were issued from the Society’s Depot at Paris between 
the Ist of April, 1857, and the Ist of April, 1838, being 82,500: 
more than in the preceding year. One important and novel feature 
in the proceedings of that country, to which the increase in the 
distribution is mainly to be attributed, is the employment of Colpor- 
teurs, directly by the Society ; 44 of these valuable labourers are 
now employed by the agent for France, M. de Pressensé; and in 
the course of a few months their sales were found to amount to. 
$4,874 copies. This great and good work has, however awakened. 
in some quarters the most violent opposition. Flagrant untruths 
are asserted in order to check the progress of light and knowledge, 
and both the pulpit and the press have been employed to decry. the 
object, and misrepresent the motives of those who are simply enga- 
ged in circulating the Holy Scriptures. ‘‘The mere intention of 
disposing of a Bible or New Testament,” M. de Pressensé observes, 
“is considered as an act of heresy against which the enemies of the 
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truth revolt. Iam the more particular in stating this, because it 
proves beyond all doubt that the opposition here spoken of is essen-~ 
tially directed against the Bible; and, for this reason, because the 
Bible begins to exercise a powerful influence in France, and to 
obtain such decided victories, that even those who are so greatly 
interested in denying them, can no longer call them in question. 
In the journals of the colporteurs, I observe the names of more 
than fifty villages where, at the instigation of the Vicars, copies of 
the New Testament have been burnt.” It appears that in some 
instances, after a colporteur has completed his tour, the houses 
where he has been, are visited, and double the price offered for the 
book which the new owner has paid for it. Thus in places where 
the Scriptures have been abundantly circulated, scarcely a single 
copy is any longer to be seen. The following extracts however 
shew that in other cases the attempts to suppress the Scriptures have 
been unavailing. 

“* At B— in the department of the North, several individuals were 
found who had not imitated the conduct of the more timid among 
them by delivering up their Bibles to the Vicar. About two years 
ago they resisted him to his face ; and since that time they have care- 
fully examined the Scriptures, and continue to read them with benefit. 

*‘ At — the Vicar cautioned his hearers from the pulpit to beware 
of purchasing books of the itinerant Protestant, inasmuch as they 
were good for nothing but to be burnt. Upon this the colporteur 
requested those who made a report of the vicar’s sermon to him, to 
take their new Testaments with them to the mass, and to follow the 
portions which occurred in the course of it, and which it was incum- 
bent on the vicar to read. They accordingly did so,'and were con- 
vinced that both agreed, so that they did not scruple to say, that if 
the New Testaments offered for sale were Protestant, theirs were 
also such. A man from whom the vicar wanted to take a New 
Testament, which he had just purchased, said to him, “Since you 
pretend that my Testament is good for nothing, have the kindness 
to give me one that I may read.” The vicar then gave him a copy 
printed at Amiens, which the other took, but would not give up his 
own until he had compared it with that of the vicar; when, behold, 
both were found to be alike! Some days afterwards the vicar again 
applied for the original Testament, but our friend told him, that as 
both agreed in their contents, he intended to keep both, if it were 
only to shew those who wished to convince themselves that the 
Testaments which the vicar had burned, were in fact genuine New 
Testaments. This incident caused a great sensation in the village, 
and was the means of several copies of the Scriptures being sold. 

**In the department of Doubs, the vicar told the colporteurs, that 
they were doing the devil’s work by distributing the book of Satan. 
The priests go from house to house to prevent their parishioners 
from listening to the colporteurs, telling them that they are wicked 
people, who traverse the country, endeavouring to root out the 
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Romish religion, and circulating books against the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. Notwithstanding this opposition, however, the sale of the 
New Testament has been successful, and the colporteurs have every 
where met with a friendly reception.” 

These ebullitions of intemperate and mistaken zeal are not called 
forth by controversy, which is especially avoided ; and other extracts 
from the correspondence of the colporteurs, state very encouraging 
facts relative to their proceedings in some places. 

“At R—, in the department of Lower Charente, the vicar of the 
town gave public notice that he had just learned, to his great joy, 
that sellers of Bibles and Testaments had arrived among them; and 
earnestly called upon his parishioners to avail themselves of so 
favourable an opportunity for obtaining the Scriptures; stating, by 
way of encouragement, that he hoped to be the first himself to 
purchase a Bible. This he accordingly did, and no fewer than sixty 
nine persons followed his example. 

‘In the department of Loiret the celporteurs have met with much 
encouragement. 

“At Bourdeaux, a woman who could not read, having listened to 
the reading ofa chapter of the New Testament by a colporteur, was 
determined to obtain possession of the sacred Volume. She stated 
that it was her intention, every Sunday, to visit one or another of 
her relations, who had received a better education than herself, in 
order that they might join together in examining into those truths 
by which the heart is made glad. 

**At B—, in the department of the Oise, a colporteur sold, in the 
course of a few days, 400 New Testaments, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the clergy. 

* At R—, the Commissary of Police summoned the colporteur 
before him, and in a tone of menace informed him that it was not 
allowed to sell books, the object of which was to turn the people 
from their religion, and bring them into trouble. The colporteur in 
reply, stated, that he troubled no one; nor did he seek to gain peo- 
ple over to his own opinions, but only to persuade them to believe 
what was written in the Bible; and that accordingly he was ready 
to sell Catholic Bibles to Catholics, &c. To this the Commissary 
objected, by urging that the priest alone had the right to read the 
Bible. But the colporteur in his turn read the 39th verse of the 5th 
chapter of St. John, and spoke with such earnestness, that the com- 
missary at length said, ‘‘1 have suffered myself to be betrayed into 
an error—I am now convinced of the truth,” and finally, he purcha- 
sed a New Testament and entreated the colporteur frequently to call 
upon him.” 

The profound ignorance of the country people, and the inconceiv- 
able indifference to religion, in which nearly all are plunged, are 
great sources of difficulty. In the course of their tours the colpor- 
teurs have to pass through villages where they frequently do not 
find, even among the more wealthy class of farmers, more than ten 
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or fifteen persons, at the most, who are able to read; and they have 
also to contend with the spirit of infidelity, so general in France: 
We however rejoice to learn that the societies whose agents are 
specially engaged in the promotion of Christian principles and the 
spread of true religion, have this year had greater cause for encou- 
ragement than at any previous period. 


PROGRESS OF FEMALE EDUCATION IN EGYPT. 


The exertions now making in various parts of the world, to pro= 
mote the cause of Female Education, have claimed our sympathy 
and excited feelings of gratitude, that so important a work is going 
forward. Inthe East it is peculiarly encouraging to observe its 
progress, and we hope that the efforts of the “ Eastern Female Edu- 
cation Society,’ (The title now adopted by the Chinese and India 
Female Education Society,”) may tend to the advancement of civil- 
isation and Christianity in countries which are manifestly suffering 
from the degraded condition of the female population. We have 
noticed the happy effects of Mary Ann Wilson’s pious and steady 
labours at Calcutta, &c. and also the commencement of a similar 
work at Cairo, under the direction of a lady named Holliday (see 
p. p. 239, 240.) Ina report from this lady to the above society, 
under date of Cairo, March 22nd, 1838, she states, 

* On Wednesday the 7th, I was officially waited on by one of the 
officers of state, Hekekyan Effendi, who had come directly from 
his highness, Mahomed Ali; and formally asked if I would take in 
charge the education of the royal females, consisting of a hundred in 
number, principally his daughters, nieces, and nearest relatives. 
Hekekyan said, “ This is only the beginning of Female Education 
in Egypt, for the Pashaw has much larger views; but he wishes 
first to try the experiment on his own family. Much depends upon 
the approbation of his eldest daughter, whether instruction shall 
spread through the country: only gain her favour and regard, and 
you will carry every point to your utmost wishes.” 

‘“‘ After begging for a few days’ consideration, and weighing the 
importance of the work in which she was already engaged, as well 
as what appeared to be a Providential opening for farther usefulness, 
Miss Holliday determined to endeavour to fulfil both duties,- until 
farther help arrived. On entering upon the work, (which requires 
a little previous preparation,) she intends to pursue every measure 
just so far as prudence and duty may seem to dictate, holding her- 
self in readiness to turn back whenever she finds it involve any thing 
contrary to Christian principle. ‘One of his Highnesses objects” 
she says, “ is, that I should endeavour to form his eldest daughters 
into a committee, to take into consideration the best means of ex- 
tending Female Schools throughout Egypt, and his other acquired 
dominions ; and it is farther his Highnesses wish that they should 


be.superintended by English women. 
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“T have at present under instruction 114 Children. I had last 
year 85; and then 95. The school is so rapidly enlarging that we 
have to occupy two rooms. My little orphans exceed my expecta- 
tions in their daily improvement.” } 

In a letter addressed to Miss Holliday by Hekekyan Effendi he 
mentions the Viceroy’s desire that she should visit his daughter, 
Nazly Hanum, two or three times a week, and that she should give 
her advice respecting the best course to be pursued in the edu- 
cation of his children. H. Effendi adds, 

“IT congratulate you on this opportunity offered you to extend the 
blessings of instruction to the highest families of this benighted coun- 
try. It is impossible to foresee the vast results which must proceed 
from the introduction of civilisation in the family of the Prince. 

‘In seconding my illustrious Prince and benefactor, in his work 
of civilising Egypt, I have been led to reflection, by the nature of 
my duties; and have as yet been able to trace our debasement to no 
other cause, than that of the want of an efficient moral and useful 
education in our Females. In instructing the mind and the body in 
those innocent, useful, and varied occupations which are the pecu- 
liar employment of females, we enable them to escape those dangers 
and misfortunes which are induced by the disorders of ignorance 
and idleness. Habits of industry, order, cleanliness and economy, 
by increasing our domestic happiness, will not only tend to make us 
better beings, but will also secure to our children that maternal edu- 
cation, which is perhaps the most important provision that can be 
made for after-life in this narrow world, and without which no 
succeeding efforts to obliterate the evil impressions received in early 
youth, can be effectual. 

‘©The works which you might recommend to be translated into 
Turkish or Arabic could be very quickly translated, and printed in 
the Boolac printing press, which is under the direction of the minis- 
ter of public instruction ; and where we have published the transla- 
tions of all the French books used in instruction, from the Elementary 
Schools to the Polytechnic School. We have a college of Transla- 
tors composed of 150 young Arabs, many of whom understand the 
French language, so as to enable them to translate any work ofa 
popular nature. We have also a few English Translators, young 
Turks and Arabs who were brought up in London by the orders of 
the Pashaw.” 

Although this plan for the “‘ civilisation,” of the court, is entirely 
exclusive of any religious instruction, yet may we not hope that it 
may prove an opening for the introduction of truths of the most 
vital importance. 


SOODAN BLACKS. 


Our attention has lately been called to the situation of the Soodan 
blacks by some copies of, or extracts from, correspondence received 
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by the Secretary of State for foreign affairs, respecting the annual 
incursions against them, by the troops of Mahomed Ali, Pacha of 
Egypt, and respecting the mode in which the prisoners taken on 
such occasions are disposed of; in consequence of a motion made 
in the House of Commons for information on that subject. 

Negroland, or Negritia, the country of the Soodans, is of immense 
extent in the interior of Africa, comprebending many large and 
populous kingdoms, and extending from W. long. 7° to EK. 27, and 
from 10° to 25° N. lat.; bounded on the north by Sahara and moun- 
tains that separate it from Barbary, on the east by Nubia and 
Abyssinia, on the south by Guinea and unknown countries, and on 
the west by Guinea. The Arabs call the country denominated by 
European geographers Nigritia, Soudan, and the natives give it the 
name of Aasnou, both words denoting “ the land of blacks.” 

In a despatch from Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell to Viscount 
Palmerston, dated Cairo, 1st December, 1837, he says, 

“I have the honour to state to your Lordship, that having learned 
that the Pacha’s troops in the interior of Africa, Nubia, Dongola, 
&c., had been employed in collecting slaves, and that they had even 
received their pay from the proceeds of the sale of those slaves, I 
deemed it my imperative duty to lose no time in bringing the sub- 
ject under the serious notice of his Highness the Viceroy. 

Dr. Bowring had in the meantime seen Dr. Holroyd, who had 
lately come from the above countries, and who had communicated 
the above facts to him, and not a doubt therefore existed of the 
authenticity of these facts. 

Dr. Bowring, who had been extremely active in collecting details 
on the subject, and which he had communicated to me, agreed to 
accompany me to the Pacha, in order to support my arguments and 
wishes on this occasion. 

On the evening of yesterday Dr. Bowring and myself waited on 
the Pacha; and, after some general conversation, 1 proceeded to 
state that I had to make a communication to his Highness, but not 
in my official capacity, and to which I begged to call his very serious 
attention, as involving a subject on which the people of England 
were peculiarly susceptible ; that I had long heard rumours on the 
subject, but had not been willing to mention it until I had obtained 
such evidence and details as convinced me; that, unless I took the 
occasion in this friendly and unofficral way to introduce the topic, I 
should ere long be compelled to do it officially, and which I earnestly. 
desired to avoid. 

That statements had gone home to the Government and the people 
of England, from eye-witnesses, that slave-hunts (gazoua) had been 
carried on by the officers and troops of the Pacha; that large num- 
bers of negroes had been taken, and had been distributed among 
the soldiers, in liquidation of the arrears of their pay; that on one 
occasion the gazoua had collected 2,700 slaves, of whom 250 had 
been forced among the ranks of his army, and the remainder had: 
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been divided among the officers and soldiery at fixed prices, accord- 
ing to the state of their arrears. 

His Highness listened with great attention to the statement. «He 
said that he was aware that his officers had carried on the slave- 
trade for their own account, a conduct which he by no means ap- 
proved, but he had not heard, and could not believe, that his army 
had been employed in slave-hunts for the purpose of discharging 
the arrears of pay, and, inasmuch as to no one soldier was the 
value of a slave due in arrears, he did not see how the division 
could take place among the soldiers. He was very willing to have 
the whole matter investigated; and, if I liked to nominate any 
individual, even the individual who had given the information, his 
Highness would nominate another, would pay all the expenses of 
the journey ; and, if matters were found as stated the grievance 
should be remedied. 

Dr. Bowring and I answered, that, as to the existence of the 
grievance, there could be no doubt whatever, as we had obtained 
the most detailed statements; that it was true the value of a-slave 
was more than was due to any one soldier, but that certain numbers 
of slaves were given toa certain body of soldiers, who made the 
distribution among themselves of the proceeds of the sales. 

That, as the statement of these facts had already gone to England, 
it was of the highest importance that some document should be 
immediately issued by his Highness, ordering peremptorily that 
these proceedings should be discontinued; and I expressed my 
hope, that I should be enabled to send such a document to Lord 
Palmerston by the present packet, in order to enable his Lordship, 
should the question be brought before Parliament, to state the kind 
and benevolent view which his Highness had taken of the question. 

The Viceroy said that the order should be prepared that very 
evening, and the translation sent to me the next day. 

In the course of the conversation his Highness. said, that he was 
unfavourable to slavery itself, and desired its abolition, little by 
little, but that the usages and prejudices of the people were great 
obstacles in his way.” 

After some remarks from Dr. Bowring, in which he mentioned 
that the _Imaum of Muscat,a Musselman Prince, had, at a large 
annual sacrifice, put an end to the slave-trade in his dominions, the 
Pacha observed that he had a great regard for the Imaum of Muscat, 
that he was an excellent and aclever man; and farther stated that 
he had never sanctioned nor allowed foreigners to be concerned in 
the slave-trade. | 

In this depatch Colonel Campbell writes, , 

“ His Highness said, that he was obliged to us for having brought 
the subject before him, and was glad on this, as on every occasion, 
to do anything that would be satisfactory to the British Government, 
whose good opinion he valued.” 

Colonel Campbell mentions having ascertained that several French- 
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men, among whom were Messrs Visiére and Thibaud, had been 
carrying on the slave-trade for their own account, and also states 
that he had heard that some other foreigners were engaged in it. 
**As soon,” he says, “as I can ascertain their names and more 
conclusive facts, I shall submit them to their respective consuls- 
general in Egypt. 1 am however happy to say, that not one British 
subject is known to be engaged in this nefarious commerce.” 

Artin Bey, the interpreter of the Pacha, afterwards transmitted 
to Colonel Campbell the order of the Viceroy of Egypt to Kourchid 
Pacha, the Governor of Sennaar, under date of the 1st of December, 
1837, of which the following is a translation: 

© Colonel Campbell, Agent and Consul-general of Her Britannic 
Majesty, and the honourable gentleman Dr. Bowring, have spoken 
to me of a report made to them by an English traveller, to the 
effect that the troops under your command receive slaves for their pay. 

I knew that slaves should not have been distributed to the sol- 
diers, but that the officers could buy them, and send them to Cairo 
for their own profit; and it was of this latter fact that I should 
naturally have believed that these gentlemen spoke, had they not 
assured me positively, that not only did the officers buy slaves for 
their own profit, but that their appointments and the wages of the 
soldiers were paid in slaves. 

If this be so, be it known that it is contrary to my wishes, and 
that it tends to dishonour me in the sight of all civilised people, and 
above all with the English Government, between which and my own, 
friendly relations exist. 

I accordingly command you to abstain for the future from paying 
my officers, soldiers, and other employés with slaves. Know, that 
I do not wish to derive profit from a traffic which does me no hon- ° 
our; and that even if its abolition shall require some sacrifices on 
my part, lam ready to make them. Let me also be informed in 
detail of the motives which have given occasion for the report of the 
above-mentioned English traveller.” 

Viscount Palmerston, in addressing Colonel Campbell, says, 

“Sir, 

“T have received and laid before the Queen your despatch of 
the Ist ultimo, upon the subject of a traffic in slaves, carried on by 
the Pacha’s troops in the interior of Africa; and I have to acquaint 
you, that I fully approve of your having brought this question before 
the Pacha. 

With respect to the instructions which, in consequence of your 
representations, were issued to the governor of Sennaar, to abstain 
in future from paying the,officers, soldiers, and others with slaves, I 
have to instruct you to assure the Pacha that Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment fully appreciates the humane and generous feelings which 
have prompted, on his part, an order which does him so much honour. 

I however ebserve, that this order apparently still permits the 
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officers of the Pacha’s army to levy or seize slaves, and to send 
them to Cairo for sale. 

You will therefore take the same occasion to submit to his High- 
ness, that it would tend to raise the character of his army in the 
estimation of other countries, and to render the presence of his troops 
less oppressive and irksome to the population of the districts in 
which they may happen to be stationed, if he were absolutely to 
forbid any officer in his service from dealing in any way whatever 
in the trade in slaves. 

I have communicated to the French Ambassador the statements 
contained in your despatch, as to the traffic in slaves which is alleged 
to be carried on in eastern Africa, by subjects of France, resident 
at Cairo.” 


FRESH PROOFS OF THE IMPORTANCE OF EXTENDING PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


We frequently hear, in the present day, discouragement expressed 
that the progress of Education has not done more for the suppres- 
sion of crime, but we believe many persons are little aware how 
much yet remains to be done for the scriptural instruction of the 
poorer classes in this country. We lately met with the following 
information relative to the Preston house of correction, which we 
consider, is a call for persevering exertion on this point. 
~ “The report of the Rev. John Clay, the Chaplain of the Preston 
house of correction, presented to the visiting Magistrates in October 
Jast, is a document of much interest. In the 17th table of the 
Report, he gives the following affecting information of the moral 
condition of the prisoners, which shows that the friends of religious 
education have much still to accomplish in this country. 

466 prisoners were quite ignorant of the simplest truths. 

821 were capable of repeating the Lord’s prayer. 

36 were occasional readers of the Bible. 
14 were frequent readers of the Bible. 
12 were acquainted with the principles of religion.”’ 

He says, “I have stated in a former Report, “that it is difficult 
to define the limit which marks total ignorance of the simplest truths 
of religion. To be as distinct, however, as I can upon this sub- 
ject, I will state that the 466 prisoners were unable to answer the 
plainest question relative to our Holy Redeemer, while they showed 
an equal degree of ignorance as to the origin or meaning of the 
Sabbath: 114 of them were unable to repeat the Lord’s prayer; and 
the remainder, in most. instances, miscalled the words of it ina 
manner which showed their complete ignorance of the sense. 

“Tt is, 1 think, especially worthy of remark, that the number of 
prisoners uninstructed in the truths of religion coincides almost exactly 
with the number of those who are altogether incapable of reading; show- 
ing very forcibly the extent in which ignorance and irreligion are 
commensurate,” 
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J. J. Burn, the writer of “Introductory Letters on Labour,” men- 
tions the following excellent plan adopted by a large manufacturer 
in Derbyshire, which we hope may furnish a useful hint to many. 

‘** T was much pleased a short time since, with the account I re- 
ceived at Derby from the parliamentary inspector of. factories, of 
the exertions made by Mr. Strutt, of Belper in Derbyshire, to pro= 
mote the comfort of the children of both sexes employed in his exten 
sive cotton factories. One little comfort he had only recently 
introduced—that of having warm coffee provided night and morning 
for their meals in a large well ventilated room within the factory, so 
that these little persons have now no necessity to walk home, per- 
_ haps in the worst of weather, turn from aroom heated by steam 
into a December fog ; but they have the comfort of taking their 
meals without even the trouble of preparing their own coffee :—and 
what, reader, do you think, is the expense of all this comfort—the 
warm coffee, the milk and the sugar, every article bought wholesale, 
and of the best quality ? The amount necessary to be deducted from 
their little wages is only sixpence per week! and by good manage- 
ment even this little sum was found to be more than. necessary to 
find twelve meals per week! and, in consequence, the overplus has 
been found sufficient to find ald these little artisans, who gladly 
subscribe to the coffee fund, with an excellent medical attendance 
whenever they are in need of it. It probably required some little 
trouble in the first instance, on the part of Mr. Strutt, to provide a 
coffee vessel, milk pitchers, &c., but then how sweet has been his 
reward; how greatly has he, by preserving the children from colds 
and other ill effects of exposure to the weather, added to their little 
capitals—to their means of labouring for their bread in comfort and 
in health.” 


ABOLITION OF THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The house of representatives of Rhode Island, have followed the 
example of several of the other States, and passed a bill abolishing 
capital punishment, and substituting imprisonment for life. 

The legislature of New Jersey, by a recent law, has so amended 
the penal code of that state, as to abolish capital punishment except 
for the crime of murder in the first degree. An interesting debate 
on the question took place in the lower house, when some able argu- 
ments were brought forward on the subject. 


W, Eade, Printer, at the Schools of Industry, Lindfield. 
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ON THE EDUCATION Of THE PEOPLE. 


if there be one subject, which more than another ought to occupy 
the attention of the Christian Philanthropist, it is the education of 
Children, even from their tenderest years. Every individual in 
every country is deeply interested in it, whether aware of it er not: 
the safety of our persons and of our property depend, in great mea- 
sure, upon the degree of moral and religious principle, and useful 
knowledge, prevailing in the mass of the people. The Poor form 
always by far the largest class, and constitute in fact the physical 
strength of a country. 

Statistical accounts of late years fully prove, that ignorance 
tends powerfully to the increase of crime. We are then by every 
motive, selfish as well as religious, incited to lend our utmost assis- 
tance in multiplying the means, and perfecting the methods of 
instruction. 

The wealthy classes of society, and these in easy circumstances, 
ean readily procure such education as is afforded in schools; but 
a very large portion of the community would be in danger of remain-~ 
ing in utter ignorance, unless assisted by the classes immediately 
above them. 

Before the system of mutual instruction, first brought into public 
use by Joseph Lancaster, soon after the beginning of the present 
century, the expense even of a school for the first rudiments of 
Jiterary instruction, presented a powerful barrier to its universal 
diffusion. Among the children of the poorest of the people, only 
a limited number could be taught by a single master or mistress ; 
but from the economical arrangements made by Lancaster, one 
master or mistress was shown to be suflicient for a school of some 
hundreds of children, and the expense in a large school, was reduced 
to five shillings G child 4 annum. In the year 1808, Lancaster, 
who had previously obtained the sanction of King George the Third 
to his plans, and an annual subscription from him of one hundred 
pounds, was assisted by a committee, which enabled him to estab- 
lish schools throughout the whole kingdom, in which many thou- 
sands of children were taught the first elements of learning, and 
a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. As his plans admitted of no 
Catechism peculiar to any religious sect, but merely taught the great 
truths of Christianity from the sacred page, these schools were 
very truly designated Scuooxs ror Axx, and met with the cordial sup« 
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port of thé wise and benevolent of the various denominations of 
Christians. ‘The King condescended to become the Patron, and the 
Duke of Bedford the President. It was not until the system had 
been widely spread at home and abroad, that in the year 1812, a 
society was formed by members of the Established Church of Enz- 
land, for educating children in the principles of that church, and 
called by them the National Society: while that embracing the 
whole community, took the name of the British and Foreign School 
Society, and extended its operations to the four quarters of the 
world. It gave rise at an early period to the schools in France ; 
and its Scripture Lessons, first compiled for the schools in Russia, 
under the patronage of the late Emperor Alexander, are now prin- 
ted in most of the living languages, and have been the means of 
opening the way to the spread of the Bible in the different nations 
of the world. 

The Normal School at the Central Establishment in the Borough 
Road, affords a striking example of what may be done with very 
limited funds. Nearly two hundred teachers were trained and Sent 
out in the course of Jast year, at an expense of £1280. ‘The thirty 
third Report of the Society, read at their late anniversary, at which 
the great room in Exeter Hall was crowded, is replete with most 
valuable information, highly interesting to the friends of Education 
on the liberal plan. On that occasion, as well as on former ones, 
Lord John Russel], the son of one of the earliest friends and patrons 
of the Society, occupied the chair as Vice President, and opened 
the business of the meeting with an impressive speech, the sub- 
stance of which is as follows: 

‘‘] have on various occasions ventured to assume the Chair, 
when it has been proposed to me to have that honour, at meetings 
of the British anD Fore1GnN ScHoot Socrety ; not so much because 
I supposed that any qualifications of mine fitted me for the discharge 
of that high duty, but because 1 happen to be nearly related to one 
who, at the commencement of this Society—now thirty years ago— 
took a prominent part in founding and establishing this Association. 
When we look back to that period—when we consider how much 
in these days men’s minds were occupied with other, and, to them, 
more stirring matters; it isa question of the greatest interest now 
to consider whether, in establishing this Society, and laying down 
the principles upon which its proceedings were to be conducted, 
those who took that prominent part, laid down principles which are 
fit and worthy to be adopted, or whether subsequent inquiry and 
subsequent facts should induce us either to abandon or materially 
to alter those principles. When I say the principles upon which 
this Society was established, I do not now allude to the various im- 
provements made in what may be called the mechanical part of 
Education; but I allude to two principles which I think were laid 
down at the commencement—that, m the first place, lessons from the 
Bible should form a great part of the occupation of the schools; that 
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the minds of the young should be taught, not only the path and the 
duties of morality, but that those duties should be enforced, and 
elevated, by giving them in the words of Scripture truth. The 
other principle which the Society laid down was, that without deci- 
ding, or pretending to decide, among various religious bodies in 
this country, while they gave, in the words of the Bible, rrutus 
which all communities in this country, with small exceptions, 
allowed, and with no very considerable exceptions, in the same 
words which they allowed, yet that catechisms, whether drawn up by 
the Church or by other religious bodies, should not be enforced as a 
necessary part of that education. Now upon considering these prin- 
ciples; upon reading what has been said on various sides both 
against the one and the other of them, I at least must declare, that 
nothing which has been stated or written, that nothing which the 
experience of those thirty years of practical teaching has produced, 
has in the least altered my opinion that they are principles conform- 
able to sound reason; conformable to the opinions of the majority 
of the people of this Christian land, and conformable to those great 
lessons of religious freedom which are found in every part of our 
Lord’s word, and implanted in every part of our constitution. But 
at this time, when as [ say, the question of education has assumed a 
new and increasing interest, it behoves us likewise to consider what 
means can be found to enlarge and extend the sphere in which edu- 
cation is given to our people, because there is no need of shutting 
our eyes to the fact that, whether in point of extent, or whether in 
point of quality, there does not prevail, even in this enlightened 
country, that general and sound education of the people, of all clas- 
ses, which ought to prevail, and which I hope will prevail, and which 
I hope that we may be spared in our life-time to see accomplished. 
I do not propose to enter here into the modes in which that educa: 
tion may be extended, in what manner the aid of Government, in 
what manner the sanction of legislation, can be best given to promote 
this great object; but this I may say, being connected with that 
Government, that I must beg of you to believe that the abstinence 
which has hitherto taken place of bringing forward any large mea- 
sure upon that subject, was not the consequence of indifference to 
the cause of education, but far the reverse. ‘That which is enacted 
in this country is not the decree of an arbitrary Sovereign, or the 
hasty and ill-considered decision of the multitude; the enactments 
of this country ought to be the result of enlightened discussion and 
dispassionate investigation, and of the general conviction of the 
people that such enactments tend to promote their happiness, and 
are suitable to the condition in which they live. Now, it is our 
opinion that by attracting attention more and more to this great 
subject, by allowing discussions to take place without interposing 
any strict rule of our own which might at first meet with opposition, 
we are more likely to come to a decision in which various parties, 
various religious bodies will agree, than if we were to begin in the 
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first place before the public opinion was matured, and before the 
public mind had come to an agreement on this subject. It is there- 
fore, that I look with peculiar anxiety to this meeting more than to 
those that have usually taken place. No doubt it is consolatory to 
those who in other times took adeep interest in this question, to see 
that that interest has now pervaded nearly the whole community ; 
undoubtedly it is satisfactory to think, that while the triumphs of 
our armies were exciting the applause and the gratitude of the 
nation, there were others laying the foundation of those sentiments 
of peace and good-will which might tend in future, as I think all 
sound and general education will tend, to put an end to those bar- 
barous conflicts in which nations have long indulged. And now, 
therefore, that the time has arrived when this subject does excite 
that pervading interest, it must be still more agreeable to find, as I 
think we shall find, whatever may now be done, whether by public 
bodies, or whether by Parliament itself, that those principles which 
you have adopted, that those principles which thirty years ago you 
laid down for your guidance, you have no need now to be ashamed 
of, you have no cause now to retract; but that by adherence to 
those principles, founded on just conviction, mixed with no passion, 
mixed with no foolish wish to preserve particular rules merely be- 
cause you have laid them down before; by a steady adherence to 
those great principles, and by a wise and temperate concession as to 
detail; you are likely to advance the education of this great people, 
and to promote their happiness; you are likely to diminish crime— 
you are likely to make them fit, both for the duties which they have 
to perform in their mortal stage below, and for that immortal cha- 
racter which belongs to the souls of men. And now, having stated 
thus much to the meeting, I will only say, further, that although the 
Relation, the parent to whom I have alluded, is now distant from 
this country, and although his health has not enabled him for some 
time to attend a meeting of this kind, I cannot omit to state, as a 
duty to him and to you, that he feels the liveliest interest in all 
your proceedings. I may state, having spoken of that which is more 
my personal duty, I may go much higher, and say, that the Daughter 
of that illustrious prince who took so deep an interest in the first 
commencement of the Society; that the illustrious Princess who 
now fills the throne of these realms; has no greater desire than to 
see that every Society, every body of men who are now occupied in 
this sacred task of education, may prosper and speed, and that while 
you are improving the character of the people, you will increase the 
happiness and satisfaction of the Sovereign. 

“‘ The Secretary, Henry Dunn, then read the Report. It stated that 
her Majesty had become Patroness of the Society, and had announced 
her intention of subscribing £100 per annum towards its funds. It 
then paid a just tribute to the late Duke of Kent, who was one of the 
founders of the Society. There were in training, at the date of the 
last Report, 44 Teachers; since then, 190 had been admitted. Of 
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these, 83 had been appointed to boys’ schools, and 68 to girls’ 
schools; 21 had been agents either of the Missionary Society, or of 
the London Society for Promoting Education in the East; 26 had 
withdrawn from ill-health, or in consequence of proving unsuitable 5: 
and 42 were now in training. Notwithstanding the efforts which 
had been put forth in the cause of education, England was still, to a. 
creat extent, inhabited by an uneducated people. The connexion 
between ignorance and crime had been pointed out in a remarkable: 
manner, by the criminal returns of the Metropolitan Police. In 
1837, 28,496 persons had been taken into custody who could neither 
read nor write ; 28,141 who could only read and write imperfectly; 
6,715 who might be said to read and write well; and 1,063 who 
had received a good education. While of the two former classes,. 
2,099 were sent for trial and convicted, only 204 of those who could 
read and write well, and only 23. of those who had received a good: 
education, were found guilty of violating the laws of their countrys. 
Mr. Horner, in his Report of the factory children, stated, that above: 
13 years of age, there were 494 per cent. of the boys who could not 
read, and 57 per cent. who could not even write their names; 57 
per cent. of girls who could not read, and 88 per cent. who could 
not write their names. Applications had been received from 47 
places for schools, by which provision had been made for the edu- 
cation of 12,510 children. The erection of these buildings had cost 
38,519/. The amount granted from the Treasury was 6,090/.. 
Memorials for 51 additionalschools remained undecided. The Report 
detailed at considerable length, the progress of education in the 
West Indies, and went on to observe that the financial state of the 
Society was still unsatisfactory. Nothing short of additional Annual 
Subscriptions to the amount of 1,000/. could sustain the Committee 
under the heavy load thrown upon them in consequence of the 
enlargement of the training establishment. The annual receipts irre 
spective of Auxiliary Associations, only amounted to 700/., while 
the training alone cost the Committee 1,2801.” 

At this meeting the Bishop of Norwich advocated the cause of 
Education, on the principles of the Society; and in reply to the 
objection to the Society on the ground of Creeds and Catechisms, 
said: “They tell us that we have desecrated the creeds—a most 
serious attack indeed, and coming from a Churchman, one which 
deserves consideration ;. but 1 would say to the Churchman, I would. 
say to myself, I would say to the Clergy, ‘What then, are not the 
creed, the tenets, and the doctrines of the Church of England con- 
tained in that blessed Volume which it is our endeavour to bring 
forward?” What is our catechism ?. It is composed in a great mea-- 
sure of comments upon the commandments ;. it sets forth our beliet 
in the existence of a God, and that creed which implies the Atone- 
ment, the history, and the system established by our Saviour. 
Will any one tell me that this cannot be seenin the Bible? Away. 
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then, with the argument, that the Church of England is the only 
medium through which our creed and our doctrines are taught.” 

He was followed by E. Baines, M. P. for Leeds, R. A. Slaney, 
M. P. for Shrewsbury, J. W. Childers, M. P. for Malton, Sir 
Culling Eardly Smith, and several other Gentlemen. 

This interesting subject is treated of at considerable length in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XL, for January, 1838, which we 
understand was written by a gentleman of great talent, who has 
visited the Continent as a philanthropic: traveller. Greatly is it to 
be wished that a few more of our travellers had the views, and were 
imbued with the sentiments with which the article opens. 

“The neighbouring countries of Europe, which have become in 
many respects so familiar to us during above twenty years of peace 
and of increasing intercourse, still present a wide field for important 
researches to those who, not content with observing only the out- 
ward aspect of manners or of nature, or enjoying the treasures of 
art which they may contain, will penetrate beneath the surface and 
investigate their social condition. There are many important ques- 
tions which are now forcing themselves, in a greater or less degree, 
on the attention of all the nations composing the great European 
family, and the traveller who will collect accurate information as to 
the progress which different countries have made in their solution, 
may be assured that he is spending his time ia a manner not unpro- 
fitable to his own country, and making a valuable contribution to 
the materials of sound legislation. Circumstances have developed 
different institutions, as Nature has distributed various products in 
different countries, and each, by availing itself of the experience of 
its neighbours, may avoid many mistakes, and advance with a surer 
and more rapid step in the career of improvement. 

Amongst the questions most interesting to humanity which are 
chiefly agitated at present, we may specify particularly such as 
relate to the condition of those who form the most numerous class 
in every society, such as the policy of a legal provision for the poor, 
commerce and industry, popular education, the wages of labour, the 
prices of the necessaries of life, the employments of the labeuring 
classes, the amount of property possessed by them, savings’ banks, 
and many other particulars which will suggest themselves to all who 
take an interest in the progress of human improvement. 

That there is a progressive improvement in the organization of 
society throughout Europe, we think few will be found to question, 
and among the many indubitable proofs of this cheering fact, which 
we derive from the advance of science, the amelioration of laws, the 
obliteration of prejudices and of barbarous animosities, as nations 
become better acquainted,—no circumstance appears to us more 
striking, none fraught with more certainty of happiness to mankind, 
than that conviction of the supreme importance of popular education, 
which is now awakening on all sides. For the progress of the 
higher sciences, and the more ornamental branches of education, 
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our forefathers have made magnificent provision; but it is chiefly 
to the present century that must be awarded the honour of endea- 
vouring to render instruction a universal blessing, and to adapt it 
to elevate the moral character, and to improve the happiness and 
comfort of the humblest members of society. In our own country, 
however, we may hitherto. boast more of isolated efforts and experi- 
ments than of the actual establishment of a well-proportioned sys 
tem of popular education, and for us of this generation has been 
reserved the glorious task of laying the foundations, at least, of an 
edifice, commensurate with the just demands of. the most numerous 
classes of our countrymen. In this position of things any informa- 
tion becomes valuable as to the exertions making in foreign countries 
towards the attainment of the same object, in order that the example 
and experience of other nations may encourage and direct us, in a 
work of such magnitude and importance.” 

In the course of this article the progress made in popular ele- 
mentary instruction in France, Austria, Italy, and some other coun~ 
tries is detailed. 

“In France, the law which first established one uniform system 
for the elementary education of the whole of the lower orders bears 
date July, 1833. By this law it is provided, that within six years. 
from that date, every one of the 37,263 communes into which. 
France is divided, must possess at least one elementary school 
(école primaire.) Towards those built within the six years the 
state furnishes one-third of the expense. The management of 
these schools is in the hands of a committee of the commune. The 
master’s salary arises from two sources, being partly fixed, of 
which the minimum is 200fr. (about 81.) a year, besides which each 
scholar pays something monthly. The commune is obliged by law 
to furnish lodging for the schoolmaster and his family, and if it 
cannot afford the whole of the fixed salary, it must contribute 
towards it at least three centimes for every franc of taxes which it 
pays to the government. 

“In order to procure a supply of masters properly prepared, a 
school for their education (école normale) is established in each 
department ; but the demand as yet exceeds what these schools 
can furnish, that for the department of Vaucluse, for instance, not 
producing above ten a year. Those intended for masters remain 
two years at these establishments, to which a school for exercising 
them in the practice of teaching (école d’application) is attached. 
In order to induce young men to adopt this profession, those who. 
engage to serve as masters in an école primaire for ten years, are 
exempted from conscription for the army. 

‘It was the intention of government that the mutual or moni- 
torial system of instruction should be employed in these primary 
schools, but the irregularity of attendance has in many cases pre- 
vented this, by rendering it impossible to form a competent body 
of monitors, They are consequently taught simultaneously in. 
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classes. There appears also to exist some jealousy on the part of 
the Catholics to this system, which is neyer adopted in the schools 
under the direction of the Fréres de la Doctrine Chrétienne. 

“One mspector is appointed for each of the eighty-six depart- 
ments. These inspectors are immediately subordinate to the Préfet 
of the department in all that regards finance, and to one of the 
twenty-four rectors of academies for what regards education. Their 
duty is to visit each school in their department at least once a year, 
and to examine the children and every thing connected with its 
concerns, pointing out in writing to the communal committee any 
defects which require to be remedied, of which document a copy is 
retained by the inspector, to be referred to on the next yearly visit.” 

We most heartily concur in the following remarks: 

“The indifference in seconding the views of government, which 
has made the introduction of general education in France difficult 
and imperfeet, seems to be traeeable to that baneful system of 
centralization which prevails in that country, and which, by taking 
all independent authority out of the hands of individuals or corpo- 
rations, and vesting the direction of all loeal interests in the agents 
of government, has tended to deprive her eitizens of the habit of 
concerning themselves about their loeal affairs. It constantly 
obliges them to expect from government, and not from their own 
energies, the supply of every want; so that where the zealous 
concurrence of the public is required for the suecess of any mea- 
sure, little aid from this quarter is to be expected; and, indeed, an 
actual spirit of resistance is often excited by the attempt to force 
on the people benefits of which they have not learned, by discussion 
among themselves, to feel the necessity. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that, whenever we adopt a plan of general education, it may 
be one which shall call into operation that willingness to discharge 
a public duty, that strong public spirit, which a long habit of 
independently directing our own local affairs has widely spread 
over our country. We must combine the advantages of a general 
surveillance, and a central directing power, with a freedom of local 
action, so that the administration of the means of education may be 
left as much as possible in the direetion of the population for whose 
benefit they are intended.” 

We regret to learn, that although ‘it was the wish of the gov- 
ernment, in aecordance with the ideas of Madame Pellet de la 
Lozeére, that Jadies should be induced to form communal committees 
for the superintendence of Female and Infant Schools, similar to 
those of the other sex for Boys, the plan has entirely failed.” 

The Austrian Government introduced a system of popular educa- 
tion into Lombardy fourteen years ago. 

“The population of this country amounted in 1835 to 2,455,539, 
comprised in 2233 comuni, forming nine provinces. ‘The general 
introduction of elementary schools in Lombardy commenced in 
1822, ‘Two objects are proposed in their establishment: the first 
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being to afford to the humblest class, both agricultural and manu- 
facturing, instruction adapted to their condition; and the second, 
to furnish the youth of the middle classes with an education which 
shall fit them for pursuing commerce, agriculture, or the useful arts. 

For the first object are designed the lesser elementary schools, 
(called scuole minori,) in which are received separately, children of 
each sex between the ages of six and twelve. ‘The instruction 
which they here receive, comprises religion, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, the first rudiments of grammar; and for the girls, needle- 
work and knitting. They are divided into two classes, and the 
course of instruction is complete in three years at most. 

For the children of those above the lowest classes there are 
higher schools, (called scuole maggiori,) some of which are divided 
into three classes, and some into four. The first are for both sexes, 
the latter only for boys.” 

An important feature in the education afforded in Lombardy is, 
“that it recognises the great deficiency of any system of which 
religious instruction forms no part. The grand evil of the system 
is, that the instruction imparted is limited and moulded to suit the 
views of the government, and any independent exercise of the 
knowledge thus acquired is jealously prevented. 

“The readiness of the people to avail themselves of the benefits 
of education for their children may be judged of from the fact, that, 
in 1832, there were, in the 2233 comuni of Lombardy, 3443 public 
school-rooms, of which 473 were gratuitously erected by private 
beneficence, the rest being entirely at the expense of the comuni. 

Ihe yearly expense of public elementary instruction in Lombardy 
is estimated at 2,550,000 Austrian lire, to the government, (about 
£85,000,) and 1,275,000 to the comuni, (£42,000.) 

The plans of government will not be complete till two institu 
tions of still higher instruction, for merchants and manufacturers, 
(scuole tecniche,) shall be established, one at Milan, and the other 
at Venice. ‘They will teach history, particularly of arts and com- 
merce, the science of commerce, foreign languages, chemistry applied 
to the arts, architecture, mechanics, and hydraulics. 

The government appoint provincial and district inspectors of 
public schools, on whose efficiency much of the success of the sys- 
tem depends. 

Of the whole number of children between the ages of six and 
twelve years in Lombardy, the proportion which frequent the 
schools differs in the various provinces. It appears that, on an 
average of the whole, 6805 in every thousand boys of the proper 
age frequent the public schools, and 428 in every thousand girls. 
The deficiency in the attendance of the girls is in part accounted 
for by the more numerous private establishments for their education.” 

The vast importance of Infant Schools is dwelt upoa at consider- 
able length: we have only room for some very short extracts, 

“In 1829, the Abate Ferranti Aporti, the founder of a school for 
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the deaf and dumb at Cremona, had the honour of first introducing 
Infant Schools into Italy by the formation of one in the same town. 
This first attempt, which was confined to those whose parents could 
afford to pay for the instruction given, was followed in March of 
the next year by the establishment, by the aid of some charitable 
persons, of a second, in which poor boys were received for the 
whole day and their food given to them gratis. In January, 1833, 
the same individual, indefatigable in offices of charity, opened a 
similar one for poor girls, at his own expense. In the four last 
years these excellent institutions have been very much extended in 
Lombardy, being encouraged by an Aulic decree of February, 1832, 
in which the Austrian government expresses its satisfaction at the 
creation of such schools, and its permission to extend them in all 
the provinces by means of charitable associations. 

“The importance of Infant Schools, an invention which forms an 
era in the moral progress of mankind, may be considered, with 
reference to their effects upon public economy, and upon public 
and private morals. By accurate statistical inquiries, it appears that 
the hardships to which the infants of the poor are exposed reduce 
the total number of those born to one-fourth at the end of the three 
first years of their existence. This small surviving portion is fre= 
quently reduced by accidents or carelessness to a state of infirmity ; 
a degeneration in health and bodily strength has been caused ; and’ 
thus hereditary infirmities are propagated, which affect, not only 
families, but whole districts. These physical evils which affect the 
surviving children are much corrected by the cleanliness, the secu- 
rity from bodily injury, the wholesome diet, and the gymnastic 
exercises, which they enjoy in an infant school. The scrofulous 
affections and rachitis, under which they are often suffering when 
first received into the schools, are completely eradicated, or greatly 
mitigated by the wholesome life they lead.” 

We were much gratified by the perusal of the following statement 
on the subject of corporal punishment: 

“The excellent director of the institution for school-masters at 
Lausanne, in a lecture on the principles of punishments, and the 
nature of those adapted to schools, remarked, that the education of 
a child was wholly different from the training of an animal. Obe- 
dience which results merely from fear is of little value; the great 
object must be to reach the heart, and to excite in the child a true 
repentance, whereas corporal punishment is considered by the child 
to be in itself an expiation of his fault. On these principles the 
law on public instruction in the Canton of Vaud, expressly forbids 
corporal chastisement in the public schools.” 

“Tn the spring of 1837, there were in existence in the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, besides the infant schools at Cremona, another 
in that province, one in each of the provinces of Mantua and Ber- 


gamo, two at Venice, one at Vicenza, and one at Verona, while ~ 


others were in preparation,” 
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Three Infant Schools were established at Milan, containing 300 
infants, and they were preparing to add five others tothem. ‘Each 
school is under the immediate surveillance of an inspector chosen 
from among the subscribers, and also is daily visited by one of the 
ladies of the society, who take this maternal duty upon themselves 
in turn for a week at a time. Six physicians and two surgeons 
visit gratuitously the three infant schools, and make a report of the 
state of health of the children received, and of the effect of the 
change in their manner of life after their entrance. Four druggists 
furnish gratis the necessary medicines ‘The committee, chosen out 
of the whole society, have the appointment of the mistresses, and of 
the course of education pursued in all the schools.” 

The report of the good effects produced upon the bodily health 
of the children admitted into these schools in some parts of Italy, is 
very satisfactory; and it is farther stated, that the inhuman custom 
which a false charity has made so common in Italy, of abandoning 
their infants to the Foundling Hospital, has received a check in 
Milan and in other cities by the establishment of these schools. 
Four mothers upon the simple promise that their children should 
be received into the schools, immediately claimed them from the 
Foundling Hospital. 

The cause of education is stated to be making considerable pro- 
gress in Leghorn, in Florence, and in various parts of Tuscany: 


In the following table a comparison is made between the number of children 
who frequent elementary schools and the whole population in different countries : 


Lombardy . “ . ° ‘ 1 to 18 
Bohemia ° ‘ > 4 ‘ Loewe ht 
Tyrol . . : . . : Leys og 
Moravia and Silesia. : : é 1... 13 
Styria and Carinthia é : ” . Ee 8 
Lower Austria (exclusive of Vienna) ° ° 1... 16 
Upper Austria; p : ° ; ) re | 
Mean of the whole Austrian monarchy the same as in Lombardy 1 .. 13 
England and Scotland . . : EOS ale 
Holland. R 5 x . 1... 14 
Denmark < - P “ ° ae 15 
Bavaria. A : < | Pay 8 
City of Naples ; ° . . fs oY bid 
Russian Empire . ‘ : : . 1 .. 924 
Northern France ° . : . Lh cet 2 
Southern Do. ° . x A 1... 40 


This was the proportion previously to the introduction of the recent system of 
popular instruction in France. It now is in all France as I to about 27, 


Tuscany. ° : ° ° . 1 to 60 
Corsica ; e . «. . | at eh # 
Duchy of Parma . : ’ . : 1... 48 
Do. of Lucca. - 3 ; 2 . 1 3,29 
Canton of Geneva, ee : é Br da 7 


Hence it appears, if this table be correct, that England and Scot- 
Jand are behind the Canton of Geneva, Bavaria, the Tyrol, Bohemia 
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Holland, Lombardy, mean of the whole Austrian monarchy, Moravia 
and Silesia, and Denmark. 

The invaluable experiment which has been made at the Central 
British and Foreign School] Establishment, Borough Road, conducted 
by a few private individuals, and supported by the liberal part of the 
public, Churchmen as well as Dissenters, shows what might be done 
by the establishment of Normal Schools. The success of any school 
mainly depends upon the disposition and qualification of the Teacher. 

Three or four Normal Schools in suitable situations, and con« 
ducted upon the model of the Borough Road, with more ample 
funds, would be sufficient to supply well qualified Teachers for the 
whole country. Hach Normal School should be managed by a 
Committee, which should meet at certain fixed times, to receive 
applications from candidates for admission to learn the system and 
be qualified as Teachers. The most satisfactory recommendations 
as to character and disposition should be required, as is the case at 
the Borough Road. No preference should be given to any denomi- 
nation of Christians, but the whole should be conducted on the plan 
of Schools for Artur. We should rejoice to see a Board of Education 
thus formed upon principles consistent with the exercise of religious 
liberty ;—and we are convinced that it will be impossible for the 
Government to succeed with any plan which shall contain any sec. 
tarian or exclusive element. 

If it shall appear that the Government is incapable of overcoming 
the difficulties that may be raised by the advocates for particular 
religious creeds, we shall be prepared at a future period to show, by 
what combination of means the liberal part of the community has. 
it in its power to do the business for the country, notwithstanding 
such opposition. 
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Some of our readers will probably recollect the exertions made in 
this country, some years since, to promote the benevolent views of 
Theophilus Kaires, in collecting funds for the establishment of an 
Orphan Asylum in the Island of Andros. Satisfactory accounts of 
this institution have recently been received from the venerable Di- 
rector, accompanied by a letter signed in the name of the orphans, by 

_three of their number, from which we have made the following extract. 
** Respected friend to humanity, 

“On the return of our Director, Theophilus, we received, through 
him, the munificent donation of £250 bestowed by your Philhellenic 
Committee, on our Orphan Asylum. We had intended immediately 
to acknowledge the receipt of that subscription, and state the good 
use made of it, but we preferred waiting the practical accomplish- 
ment of your and our wishes, in order that we might discourse to 
you of realities, not of expectations, and this is the reason of our 
silence. We have now the pleasure of informing you that your gen- 
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erous donations, aided by those of our own countrymenand of others 
have produced the following results: viz. The erection of part of 
the edifice wherein about one hundred boys dwell, the furnishing the 
Lecture room, with the necessary instruments and apparatus for the 
delivery of Lectures, the diffiision of knowledge in its various 
branches amongst 400 youths, and the gratuitous rearing of more 
than thirty orphans and destitute children. These happy results are 
Owing to your true philanthropy and that of the other benevolent 
subscribers. We therefore thank you from our hearts. 

** We also beg you to proffer our thanks to those of your country- 
men who have assisted in the good work.” 

After grateful acknowledgments from Theophilus, to the ‘ Hu- 
mane Protectors of Orphans,” he says, ‘ Our views are not confined 
to simple theory, but extend to practical objects. The youths 
who flock here from every quarter are imbued with moral habits, 
true friends to wisdom and truth. They are the hope of Greece 
and of humanity; and in them is centred the felicity of Theophilus.” 

In acommunication from Pericles Raftopoulous, one of the Greek 
youths who resided some years at the Central Establishment of the 
British and Foreign School Society, he says, 

**T am now residing in tke island of Andros, and am attending the 
lectures of the venerable Theophilus Kaires, Superintendent of the 
Orphan Asylum. He has a happy facility which renders him at 
home upon every subject, and gives a charm to every topic he dis- 
cusses, to every argument he handles. Long, very long may he be 
spared as one of the supports and ornaments of that institution “ for 
which he has devoted his life and his all,’ and may the blessings 
contained in that book he so highly values, and so ably illustrates, 
be his appropriate and just reward ! 

“The Orphan Asylum goes on exceedingly well, which is owing 
chiefly to the activity of Theophilus. Its finances, however, are 
nothing compared with the wants of the Institution. Many wretched 
orphans, deprived of every means of support and education, are 
maintained, clothed, and educated in a paternal manner. The plan 
of the institution is a most excellent one. What order prevails 
during school hours! What silence is preserved during their private 
studies! It astonishes me on entering, to conceive that so many 
children are present, and not a single whisper is heard. They make 
a rapid progress in every thing which is calculated to make them 
useful men. ‘They are taught successively ancient Greek, the math- 
ematics, natural philosophy, writing, &c. But above all they read 
the Holy Scriptures, which are explained to them in order that they 
may obtain a Christian education. 

“The building of the Orphan Asylum is situated in a most beauti- 
ful and healthy spot. It commands a fine prospect of the Augean 
sea, and of the several villages near to it. ‘The pleasing vicissitudes 
of the gently rising hills, and bending vales, fertile in every thing 
that is pleasing to the sight, covered with lemon, citron, orange, and 
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pomegranate trees, and interspersed with meadows, render the situa 
tion inviting. 

“Such in few words is the plan, such the situation of the Orphan 
Asylum of Andros, The good work has already commenced; but 
for its preservation resources are requisite. These unfortunately are 
wanting. Ithas above forty orphans to clothe, to maintain, aad to 
educate. Indeed, it would be a charitable undertaking, if any pious 
and christian individual in England could raise requisite funds for 
this institution, which has for its object the promotion of the best 
interests of Greece, whether secular or religious. And the Father 
of mercies and of orphans will bless such an individual, who acts for 


the good of a nation in its infancy.” 


ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY. 


We hope that amidst the numerous objects which engage the 
attention of the christian public, the claims of the “ Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society,’ to the notice and patronage of the friends of 
humanity, will be kept in view. The first annual report, printed 
by order of the general meeting, held at Exeter Hall, is now in cir- 
culation; and in making the following brief extracts from its pages, 
we would observe that the attention and efforts of the Society are 
not restricted to the Aborigines of our own colonies, but extend so 
far as circumstances will admit, to the condition of Aborigines in 
every part of the world. 

In reference to North America, the committee observe, 

‘¢On the appointment of the Right Hon. the Earl of Durham as 
Governor-General of all Her Majesty’s Possessions in North Ameri- 
ca, the Committee resolved on memorialising his Excellency on 
behalf of the Canadian Indians, and although an opportunity was 
not afforded them of presenting the Memorial, with its appendix of 
valuable official documents, in person, they have received from 
Charles Buller, jun., Esq., Secretary to his Lordship, a communica- 
tion, assuring them, by his Lordship’s desire, “That every attention 
shall be paid to the interesting subject to which the Society had 
called his attention ;” adding, ‘ You need not doubt that it will be 
the first wish of his Government, in all its transactions with the 
Native Tribes, to take every precaution that justice and humanity 
may suggest for their protection.” 

“The Committee have been gratified in learning from a commu- 
nication conveyed to them by one of their number, Sir Augustus 
D’Este, “that the Colonial Office has adopted some favorable mea- 
sures respecting the title deeds, for the time to come, to secure to 
the Canadian Indians the quiet and uninterrupted enjoyment of their 
small reservations of land.” 

6¢ In connection with South Africa, two circumstances have occu- 
pied the attention of the Society, one respecting the location of 
Hottentots on the Great Fish River, similar to those already estab- 
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lished on the Kat River; the other respecting the emigration of 
Boors from the Colony, and their invasion of the territory of the 
native chief of the Zoolas, Moselakatzi or Umsiligas. 

The Lieutenant governor, Captain Stockenstrom, has given the 
strongest proof of his conviction of the utility of such locations, by 
his prompt and benevolent subscription, from his own private 
resources, of the handsome sum of 3,000 Rix dollars, towards the 
attainment of the object. - Dr. Philip has also proved his high opin- 
ion of its importance, by the liberal donation of £100 sterling towards 
it. The settlement at the Kat River has been demonstrated to be a 
successful experiment, both as regards the improvement and comfort 
of the Aborigines themselves, and the safety and defence of the 
Colony. There seems every reason to conclude that the present 
plan of forming other similar locations on the Great Fish River, will | 
be equally advantageous. 

Ofthe enlightened views and liberal policy of Captain Stockenstrom, 
the committee speak in high terms, and in an interview which one of 
their members had with General Napier, the present governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, previous to his leaving England, he observed, 
“that it would be his ambition to surrender his trust, on retiring 
from his Government, without having fired a single hostile shot at 
the native tribes.” 

The case of the destruction of the tribe of Zoolas, under the 
Government of Moselakatzi, by the emigrant Boors, has awakened 
a deep interest in the minds of the committee; and on this subject 
they offer several remarks and suggestions. Our limits, however, 
will not admit of our entering farther into detail than is given in the 
following extract. 

© In the case of Moselakatzi, it is important to keep in view that 
although he commenced the attack on the emigrants, they had most 
unjustifiably placed themselves in the position of enemies, making 
an inroad on his territories, since they had not merely entered his 
country without his permission, but by a route which he had utterly 
prohibited, under the known determination to consider all as 
Invaders and enemies who entered his country by that route. In 
order to secure himself against hostile and sudden invasion from 
that quarter, he employed armed parties of his soldiers or police to 
examine and scour this partof the country. A body of these armed 
subjects of Moselakatzi, fell in with a party of the emigrants, whom 
they, of course, attacked, and over whom, by superiority of numbers, 
they easily obtained a victory. This created on the part of the 
emigrants a thirst for revenge. A cry for war was raised—blood 
was demanded—the friends of the conquered party, reinforced by 
others from the colony, flew to arms—attacked the principal camp 
of the Chieftain, Moselakatzi, and nearly destroyed the whole, leav- 
ing a fearful demonstration of their reckless disregard of all native 
rights, and their resolution, as civilised men, not to yield the palm 
for ferocity and revenge to uncivilised tribes, or pagan warriors. 
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‘With regard to the Aborigines of New South Wales, the Com- 
mittee are happy to find that protectors have been specially appointed 
to watch over their interests: they have reason to fear, however, 
that, in some of our settlements in New Holland, the Colonists have 
not yet learned to regard the Aborigines as equally under the pro- 
tection of British law as themselves: a principle which seems to 
arise necessarily from the assumption of British authority over the 
whole country.” 

In speaking of the capacity for intellectual, moral, and social 
improvement, in the coloured races, the names of Peter Jones, John 
Sunday, Andrew Stoffels, Jan Tzatzoe, and Waterboer, are brought 
forward, ‘‘ What these have become by the pains bestowed on 
them,” the Committee remark, “others may also become by the 
same process, It is education they require; intellectual and moral 
culture will prove their defence. H. Hendrick, a native Hottentot, 
residing at Griqua Town, justly, though by a bold figure, conveyed 
that sentiment to Macomo, when, holding up a pen to him, he 
remarked, ‘ Learn to wield this, and it will afford you more protec- 
tion to your country than all the assagais of Caffreland.” He 
remarked also, “Thank God, I have jived to see the day when I 
have learned to know, that mind is more powerful than body.” 

In concluding their first report, the Committee state, that although 
they have not yet been able to effect much, they have entered upon 
an important and wide field of labour, in which their path becomes 
more definite as they advance ; and after again alluding to the objects 
proposed to be embraced by the society, they mention the import- 
ance of additional pecuniary aid in furtherance of these views. 


PROGRESS OF THE TOTAL ABOLITION OF NEGRO APPRENTICESHIP. 


We have received the following information from a highly valued 
Correspondent in Antigua, under date of Ist of June, 1838. 

“The act has passed for the termination of the apprenticeship in 
August,at Montserrat and Tortola, and St. Kits, andis only delayed 
at Nevis, and Dominica, I hope.” 

The West India mail, which arrived on the 16th instant, brought 
intelligence that the legislature of Jamaica had passed an act for put- 
ting an end to the apprenticeship, on the first of August. ‘The 
debates on this subject in the house of assembly, as given in the 
‘British Emancipator,” of the 25th instant, are uncommonly curious 
and interesting. 

But supposing the abolition of the negro apprenticeship were com- 
plete in all our colonial possessiuns, we agree with our Antigua 
Correspondent, that “the Friends of the negro race, must not imagine 
that their task is ended: we should be but bad foster parents of the 
negro race, were we to leave them thus adrift; there will be skilful 
efforts made to keep them enthralled, and without much vigilance, suc« 
cessful ones.” 
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A more valuable document than the Report now before us, has not, 
in our opinion, been published since the times of Howard and Neild, 
and we earnestly recommend the diligent perusal of it to all those who 
take an interest in the welfare of their fellow creatures. The observa- 
tions upon the objects and ends of prison discipline are sound and prac- 
tical, the result of much observation and experience, and appear to 
be in exact conformity with the sentiments of the most enlightened 
characters, who in by-gone times have devoted their attention to this 
most interesting subject. The treatment of prisoners before trial 
meets with merited condemnation. 


Males. | Females. 








The total number of prisoners before trial 
confined in the prisons of England and 


: ‘ 26 
Wales, in the course of the year ending Ee LE 
Michaelmas 1837, amounted to...... 
Of this number there were committed for 
re-examination, but afterwards dis- 
charged, there not being evena primé Meee Hage 
facie case against them......... aie 
MMMM TL LS ee cca cce ns seer dees 3,284 798 
UEBACOUNC 2. occ. cect ccce specs : 1,162 gol 
MEEIOIICENCEDS oo ose see ccs cone 869 374 
Making a Total of .... 9,713 3,309 


with reference to whom the charge brought against them was not 
substantiated :—all these in the eye of the law were innocent; and 
amongst them, it cannot be doubted many were really so. 

Let us next consider the periods of time during which this large 
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number of prisoners were confined in prison before trial, subjected to 
one or other of the systems of discipline now in force. 


Males. | Females. 


Under fourteen days........+...0-+| 12,230} 3,950 


Fourteen days, and under one month.| 5,181 1,367 
One month, and undertwo months...| 4,505 1,082 
Two months, and under three months| 2,431 471 
Three months, and under six months.. 719 166 
Six months, and under one year...... 102 13 


Such is the number of individuals of either sex, of every age, and 
of all varieties of character, whom the proef or suspicion of guilt 
has, in the course of one year, consigned to a longer or shorter 
abode in the prisons of England and Wales, there to await their 
trial. It must immediately occur to the mind of every thoughtful 
person to inquire what is the nature of that treatment to which so 
large a portion of the population is annually subjected in our gaols ? 
If it be such as must render the bad worse, and the hardened irre- 
claimable : if its tendency be to impel the petty pilferer to deeds of 
fraud or violence, from which he would otherwise have recoiled with 
horror, and to extinguish the sense of modest shame in those who 
were not yet lost to virtue; we submit that it will be hard to deter- 
mine whether the injury done to society outside the prison walls is 
greater than that which is done within them. Yet this is the effect 
of the mode of imprisonment now in almost general operation for 
untried prisoners throughout the kingdom: a system of mere clas- 
sification of prisoners would go but a little way towards preventing 
prisons from being the nurseries and hot-beds of crime, and the In- 
spectors show, that the silent system, though a considerable improve- 
ment upon the former treatment of prisoners, is far from producing 
the desired effects; it can only be maintained by multiplied punish- 
ments, which have a most injurious effect upon the minds of the 
prisoners, and after all it fails in preventing mischievous communica- 


tion between them: the working of the system is thus shewn at p. 34 
of the Report. 


Number of Punish- 

ments for Offences 

within the prison in 
the course of the Year. 


ee el 


Number of Prisoners 
in the course of the 
Year. 


Males. | Females. | Males. Females. 


Coldbath Fields House of Correction | 11.428 2,384 6,625 3,125 


Wakefield ditto.ec-..s..-| 10,822 1,623 2,860 578 
Salford Gittarss vies. | Soy) oe 389 5,447 2,310 
Knutsford AUTO in this A 1,265 85 1,168 281 
Stafford Gaol and __ ditto...... ee 188 44 2,046 231 
Westminster Bridewell..... Nitheck Stee: 3,032 1,316 3,085 2,439 


Brixton House of Correction........ 898 273 2,167 1, LES 
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The comment, which the foregoing statement presents upon the 
inherent imperfections of the silent system needs no enlargement: 
We leave it to make that impression which its own weight can 
scarcely fail to produce. 

So long as the safe custody of a prisoner is the sole ground of his 
imprisonment, all privations and inflictions affecting his health, cha- 
racter, feelings and temper, not called for and justifiable upon that 
ground, are not only oppressive, but inconsistent with the first prin- 
ciples of the British Constitution. Now the Silent System is empha- 
tically a system of penal inflictions and privations ; as abhorrent in 
the case of the untried, to those principles, as to the dictates of 
humanity. Is it right to add to the hardships of an innocent man’s 
imprisonment, the opportunity of; and temptation to, and yet the 
interdiction from, all social intercourse, and the threat of punishment 
for a single violation of any one of the numerous, minute, and vexa- 
tious regulationsupon which the whole silent system is based, and 
without the constant and inflexible enforcement of which its own 
advocates confess it must altogether fail? Is an innocent man(we 
so call and regard a man who is still awaiting his trial) to be perpetus 
ally harassed in mind and body by being watched the whole day 
and night by a subordinate officer, possibly by a prisoner, who acts 
as a spy upon all his movements, scrutinizes all his gestures, marks 
the motion of his lips, and sometimes mistakes, misinterprets, or 
misrepresents them? Can he, while thus watched without intermis- 
sion, be in a sufficiently ealm and composed state of mind to prepare 
for that approaching day which may clear him, in the face of his 
country, from a charge which may be proved to be unfounded, and 
which it is the merciful design of the law that he should have every 
facility to meet? But this system treats him as a convicted criminal, 
irritates his mind by degrading privations, wounds his feelings by 
detaining him in the presence, and exposing him to the gaze, of the 
most profligate of mankind, and ruins his character by subjecting 
him to the irreparable injury of future recognition.” 

Two great objects should always be kept in view in every system 
of Prison Discipline, and these are, the protection of the public, and 
the reformation of the criminal. It is not because the community 
has suffered wrong that we are justified in revenging that. wrong. 
We are to put it out of the power of the criminal to commit further 
depredations, but not by the employment of any means which would 
endanger his life or health; and we should direct all our efforts 
towards one point, viz. his reformation ;—if we happily succeed 
in this in any individual, we shall not only have relieved society 
from a mischievous member, but shall have blessed it by the intro- 
duction of a good one. ' 

We most cordially approve of the following remarks upon New- 
gate, the great Prison of the metropolis. Adverting to some 
very superficial changes, in consequence of the public attention 
which has lately been brought to bear upon the subject, they are 
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constrained to say, ‘‘ That after all, nothing effectual has been 
done to arrest the fearful evil of gaol contamination. The pri- 
soners still converse in Newgate with as little restraint as before; 
unless it be regarded as an improvement, that they now carry on 
in a lower tone of voice those corrupting communications in which 
they formerly indulged aloud, Ina recent visit which we made to 
that gaol, we examined several of the prisoners, with a view to 
ascertain the practical efficacy of these alterations, in removing the 
abuses which our former inquiries and investigations had brought 
‘to light. We found that prisoners, during the short time of their 
‘confinement, had made acquaintance with from twenty to forty 
‘other prisoners, most of whom they would know, and by whom 
they would be known, after their respective terms of imprisonment 
had expired. We found them gaming as before, engaged in con- 
versation in groups, and left to carry on undisturbed their profligate 
and demoralising intercourse. In short, if a convict is not already 
lost to virtue, it is difficult to conceive in what manner his ruin can 
be consummated more speedily, than by thrusting him into such a 
prison as Newgate. ‘The Metropolitan prison is a nursery of crime, 
where the prisoner is instructed in every guilty expedient; and 
then, with his invention sharpened, and his contempt for the impo- 
tence of the law confirmed, he is let loose upon society, in a tenfold 
degree a more daring, desperate, and effective offender. The 
community at large has, indeed, more reason to look with dread 
upon Newgate, than the prisoner who is committed to it; and, in 
many cases, it would be less injurious to society to keep an offender 
out of that prison than to put him into it, so long as the present 
inefficient system is adhered to. These remarks are not made in 
forgetfulness of the alterations which have been made in Newgate 
since the publication of our first Report, but in consequence of 
them; because we owe it to ourselves to state that, although the 
authorities of that prison have been at length aroused, still the 
remedy falls far short of the necessity of the case, and compels us 
by its great and palpable inadequacy to revert to the subject. We 
earnestly ask how long the first prison in London is to continue in 
its present inefficient condition ? 

But if the evils of association are so great in Newgate, what must 
they be in prisons in the country, where the periods of confine- 
ment before trial are often considerably longer! We are, however, 
relieved by the consideration, that as far as respects the treatment 
of the untried, there is abroad a determination to institute an inquiry 
into the whole subject, and to examine carefully more efficient plans, 
with a view to administer a judicious and effectual remedy for the 
great, notorious, and inveterate evil of gaol contamination.” 

Every prison conducted upon the common methods affords melan- 
choly proofs of the mischiefs arising from association, hence nothing 
seems more natural than to devise means by which a criminal may 
be prevented from becoming still more depraved, and placed ina 
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situation in which he shall have leisure to reflect upon the nature and 
consequence of the guilty course he has been pursuing, and if it can 
be shewn, that a system of separation in which the criminal may be 
visited only by persons likely to promote his reformation, where he 
may be furnished with suitable work and books is practicable, we 
shall be on the high road towards the perfection of prison discipline. 

We are aware of the prejudices that exist against solitary con-. 
finement, and the very absurd and cruel experiments that have been 
made upon that system in this country some years ago. We have our- 
selves seen. in the island of Malta, persons shut up for a length of 
time, in a hole perfectly dark: but the separate system recommended 
in this report is altogether of a different character. At page 39, 
notice is taken of aseries of injudicious attempts in the United States, 
made in the year 1822, in the states of New York, Maine, Massa-.. 
chusets, New Jersey and Virginia, in order to ascertain the practica. 
bility of solitary confinement as a mode of prison discipline, but this. 
trial was made in such a manner as to render it difficult to say. 
whether its unfairness or cruelty were most remarkable. 

Our Reporters have shewn that the principle of modified solitary- 
confinement was recognised and enforced by a positive legislative 
enactment, 19 Geo. III. chap. 74, not less than sixty years ago, 
and that it was successfully carried out in the county gaol of Hor- 
sham. This, say they, distinctly proves that the system is no novel 
and untried. invention, unsuited to the character, and unfit for the 
treatment of English criminals. It also incontrovertibly establishes 
the fact, that the separate system is British—British in its origin— 
British in its actual application—British in its legislative sanction. 

The first impulse to public feeling on the subject of prison disci- 
pline, was given by the labours of Howard; and great is the obli-. 
gation which the cause of humanity owes to the unwearied iadustry 
and ardent benevolence of this distinguished philanthropist. His 
labours were rewarded by that deep and national feeling of commis-. 
eration for the sufferings of prisoners, which followed that faithful 
exposure of them, which his earnest wishes for their mitigation, and. 
his truly Christian courage prompted him to make. But the atten-. 
tion of this excellent man seems to have been almost absorbed by. 
the physical sufferings which it was his lot to witness. The very: 
magnitude and intensity of those sufferings seems to have prevented. 
him from looking beyond them to a consideration of the moral evils. 
of imprisonment, which are even still more deplorable than the 
prisoner’s privations aud discomforts, and without the proper remedy: 
for which, even an improvement of his physical condition is but too. 
often a greater incentive to his. further advancement in crime and, 
vice. The impulse, however, was thus given to the desire and 
demand for prison improvement s—it was prompt and decisive, and. 
to Howard the praise is most justly due. 

The first movement was made by individual magistrates, whose. 
humanity and public spirit suggested the duty and necessity of 
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endeavouring to improve the state and condition of the prisons 
under their own immediate jurisdiction and control. Of these 
magistrates we are bound to mention as among the foremost and 
most distinguished the then Duke of Richmond, Lord Lieutenant 
of the county of Sussex. 

It appears from extracts from the records of that County, oblig- 
ingly furnished us by W. V. Langridge, Esq., the present Clerk of. 
the Peace, and which we have given in Appendix (A.), that on the 
2nd October, 1755, at the Quarter-Sessions, at Petworth, it was 
ordered, in consequence of the insecurity and insalubrity of the old 
gaol at Horsham, that a new prison should be erected in conformity 
with a plan produced by the Duke of Richmond. It appears that 
his Grace not only furnished the plan of the prison itself, but also 
of the gaoler’s house, chapel, and infirmary. His suggestions 
respecting a better site, the grounds attached thereto, and the 
boundary wall, were all adopted; and we find that his attendance 
and exertions during the whole progress of the works, until their 
completion in 1779, were assiduous and unremitted. In Mr. How- 
ard’s work on the State of Prisons in England and Wales, are the 
following observations, bearing date 1779, respecting this gaol :— 
“The new gaol that was building in 1776 is now finished. ‘The 
Duke of Richmond, in concurrence with other gentlemen of the 
county, interested himself much in this affair. The situation is 
judiciously chosen, and the plan is such as appears to me particu- 
Jarly well suited for the purpose. Each felon is to have a separate 
room 10 feet by 7, and 9 feet high to the crown of the arch.” In 
his account of a subsequent visit to the gaol in 1788, Mr. Howard 
thus expresses himself:—‘ No alteration in this well-conducted 
prison. The debtors and felons are quite separate. All the pri- 
soners were in health: each had his own room and proper bedding. 
No infirmary: attention to cleanliness and order has hitherto pre- 
vented the want of it. Divine service every day.” In Neild’s 
** State of Prisons,” we find that in 1811 the condition and manage- 
ment of this excellent prison still continued as it was when visited 
twenty-three years before by Mr. Howard; and he further states— 
‘there are excellent rules and orders for the government of this 
gaol printed and hung up.” The following anecdote extracted 
from ‘ Holliday’s Life of Lord Mansfield,” will at once show the 
beneficial results which attended the system of discipline pursued 
in the gaol at Horsham, and the high opinion entertained by that 
eminent judge of this mode of prison management :— 

‘*'l'o manifest his opinion of the salutary effects of the new gaols 
in Sussex, Gloucester, Oxford, Stafford, and other counties, whose 
useful reform has been promoted by solitary confinement, he was 
accustomed to relate the following anecdote, or little dialogue be- 
tween himself and the governor of Horsham new gaol in Sussex. 

“Lord Mansfield—‘ A few hours only have flitted or passed 
away, since, in the discharge of my duty as a Judge, I delivered 
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your new gaol. I was very much pleased at the sight ofa calender, 
where the number of prisoners which formerly have fallen to my: 
lot to try for offences at Horsham, was reduced more than one-half. 
Tam now very much astonished to find that the few prisoners I 
have tried at this period would not occupy one-fourth part of the 
new gaol. How can your Lord-Lieutenant satisfy the county of 
Sussex that there has not been prodigality and waste of the county 
money, in raising so large and stately an edifice, three-fourths of 
which appear to be untenanted?’? The answer was,—‘ My Lord, 
I must leave his Grace of Richmond to answer for himself: I have 
very little doubt of our Lord-Lieutenant acquitting himself of your 
Lordship’s heavy charge of prodigality. ‘This, my Lord, I can 
truly say, that I was twelve years keeper of the old gaol, and have 
been near twelve years. keeper of the present: county prison. I can. 
say further, that the new gaol was built upon a plan to contain the 
average number of criminals and debtors which the old gaol was 
accustomed to hold in durance vile. But, my Lord, although in: 
days of yore my visitors were very troublesome, and very frequent 
in their visits to me,—discharged at one assizes, and in prison: 
again within the old walls, long before the next;—yet such, my 
Lord,. is the effect of our solitary confinement, and of making a: 
rogue think a little, and become acquainted with himself, that in the 
course of the last twelve years, I.can.solemnly declare before your 
Lordship, that only one prisoner has been twice within these walls.” 

“* This language of experience,’ replied the noble Earl, ‘is very: 
forcible, and the fact ought to be more generally known.’” 

To the judgment, perseverance, and public spirit of the Duke of: 
Richmond, and to the effectual co-operation of the magistrates:of. 
the county of Sussex, associated with his Grace, the public is: 
indebted for the earliest establishment of a system which is destined,.. 
we believe, at no distant period, to shed an honourable distinction 
upon those who were instrumental to its first introduction, and 
which is calculated to confer lasting benefits on our criminal popu- 
lation, and upon society at large. 

The House of Correction at Petworth, in the County of Sussex,. 
was established in the year 1782.—The Inspectors remark, “ It is 
due to Mr. Mance, Governor of Petworth House of Correction, to 
say, that our attention was first called to the fact, that this prison 
affords the earliest instance of the complete adoption of the separate 
system of Prison Discipline in this kingdom, and we might add in. 
the world.” 

This excellent prison is described in the works of John Howard.. 
Among several important regulations, the following was adopted at 
the adjourned Sessions in November, 1787, and confirmed at Quar- 
ter Sessions, January, 1788,—to which the Inspectors beg particular: 
attention. 

“That the keeper and turnkey take special care that the prisoners 
are kept separate night and day, and that they perform such. work as. 
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may be allotted to them, in their respective cells; and that they upon 
no pretence whatever permit them to have any communication one 
with another; and that every prisoner in health attend Divine Ser- 
vice, and is put into an airing yard, for at least the space of one hour 
every day; and that no prisoners be aired together, unless the num- 
bers should make it absolutely necessary.” In each cell was a 
water-closet. The chaplain was directed to visit from cell to cell, and 
moral and religious books were afforded to such as could use them. 

A Penitentiary upon the separate system was established at Glou- 
cester, in the year 1785. ; 

‘** While the prisoner was in his working cell he was occasionally 
attended by the taskmaster or other person appointed to instruct 
him, and visited by some of the superior officers of the prison. The 
governor himself was bound to see every person committed to his 
care once in twenty-four hours, and to examine once in every day 
the state of all the wards and cells which the prisoners occupied. It 
was part of the chaplain’s duty frequently to see and confer with the 
prisoners, without the governor or other officer being present, to 
inquire into their situation, and to observe the state of their cells. 
The surgeon was directed, besides visiting the sick, to see every per- 
son confined twice a week, and to inquire into the mental and bodily 
health of every such person. If he had reason to believe that either 
the mind or body of any prisoner was materially affected by the dis- 
cipline or diet of the house, he was to inform the governor thereof; 
who was thereupon to alter the discipline, or vary the diet of such 
prisener, until the next meeting of the visiting justices. But we 
find that for a period of twenty years, during which the system was 
in operation in this gaol, no single instance occurred in which the 
degree of solitude imposed, was attended with any unfavourable effect 
upon the mind. 

“On a review of the foregoing accounts of the prisons at Horsham, 
Petworth, and Gloucester, we are naturally led to reflect upon the 
early period at which the system of separation was first introduced, 
and the zeal and judgment displayed by those excellent persons who 
projected and brought about its establishment. It is also impossible 
not to be struck with the beneficial effects which have uniformly 
attended the system when fairly acted upon, and which ceased only 
when the overcrowding of the prisons rendered the execution of the 
plan impossible. We find that under the operation of the separate 
system in these prisons, committals to them became unprecedently 
few, and that recommittals almost disappeared: we find the health 
of the convicts excellent, their mental faculties unimpaired, their 
labours cheerful and constant, their behaviour orderly and submis- 
sive, and their religious instruction carefully attended to, and with 
the happiest results. When the system was broken in upon and 
suspended by the influx of numbers for whom it was impossible to 
provide separate apartments, nearly the reverse of all this took place: 
order was succeeded by insubordination; labour, instead of being 
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voluntary, became distasteful and constrained, and religious instruc- 
tion; with all its desirable consequences, was either neglected, or 
became inefficacicus. 

“The Millbank Penitentiary was established under the 52d Geo. 
IlI., and was intended for the confinement of offenders convicted in 
London and Middlesex ; but a clause was inserted in the Act, in its 
passage through the House of Commons, empowering the Crown to 
send convicts of the same description there “from every part of 
England and Wales, until provision should be made for confining 
such offenders in penitentiary-houses elsewhere.” Circumstances, 
however, afterwards arose, which rendered it advisable rather to 
increase the size of the Metropolitan Penitentiary beyond the dimen- 
sions originally contemplated, than to incur the expense of erecting - 
establishments upon the same system in different parts of the country 
for the confinement of such convicts as it was at first deemed proper 
so to dispose of. Accordingly by different Acts of Parliament, powers 
have been subsequently granted, to provide accommodation in the 
Millbank Penitentiary for 800 male, and 400 female, convicts; and 
the Millbank Prison is now a General Penitentiary for the reception 
of 1200 convicts, for England, Scotland, and Wales. It was com- 
menced in 1813, and completed in 1821. 

Some serious mistakes were made in the management in the earlier 
period, by not strictly adhering to the plan of separate confinement : 
these mistakes were however subsequently corrected. 

The Inspectors very properly notice a mischievous practice, too 
frequent in common prisons, of employing prisoners in situations of 
trust as Wardsmen, Instructors, and Cooks: they state that Lord 
John Russell, in his circular of 13th of August last, characterises this 
as a very injurious practice; by which means a person convicted of 
crime, and degraded by the sentence of imprisonment, is immediately 
placed in a situation of power and authority, and considered as wor- 
thy of trust and indulgence. Besides this anomaly, so contrary to 
all sound notions of prison discipline, the practice alluded to gives 
rise to much intrigue and favouritism, every prisoner being anxious 
to obtain the place of wardsman, and when so employed, dispensing 
favour to those of the convicts with whom he has the most intimate 
connection.’ 

*‘It was in consequence of the sound views thus promulgated by 
Lord John Russell, that the committee were encouraged to apply to 
his Lordship to sanction the appointment of such an additional num- 
ber of salaried officers as would supersede the necessity of employing 
male prisoners as wardsmen, instructors, or cooks. His Lordship 
immediately acquiesced in the application of the committee, and they 
have the satisfaction of thinking, that since the adoption of this sys- 
tem, which at present is confined to the male pentagons, there has 
been a decrease of communication, and a marked improvement in 
industry, regularity, and good order.” 

At Glasgow a noble prison has been erected. 
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“This prison,” say the Inspectors, ‘‘ which has deservedly obtain= 
ed a considerable share of public attention on account of its extent, 
its admirable regulations, and the beneficial results which have 
attended the judicious and zealous enforcement of them, consists of 
two portions, the oldest of which was erected about forty, and the 
more recent about fourteen years ago. It is with the latter portion, 
built with the express design of introducing an improved system of 
prison discipline, that we are at present concerned. It consists of 
two oblong wings radiating from the governor’s house, each of which 
contains four stories, on each of which there are twenty cells: the 
number of cells in the whole of this structure being one hundred and 
sixty. Each of the cells is 9 feet by 7, and 10 feet high, and com- 
pletely built of stone in a strong and substantial manner. The cells: 
are lighted by windows placed near the ceiling: the door is placed: 
in one corner of the cell, on the side opposite the window ; and near 
the ceiling, and on the same side with the door, is an opening: 
into a pipe placed for the purpose of ventilation. 

* The general rule is to confine each prisoner ina separate cell, there: 
to remain day and night, totally secluded from his fellow-prisoners.. 
He is supplied with work during the day, and at night a hammock 
serves as his bed. ‘Thus, with occasional exceptions, rendered neces= 
sary by the want of sufficient accommodation, and a sufficient num: 
ber of paid assistants, the system of separate confinement, combined: 
with proper employment, is here carried into effect. 

At six o’clock in the morning, throughout the whole year, the 
prisoner begins his daily work, and, with short intervals, continues: 
to labour till eight o’clock in the evening, when his hammock is: 
brought tohis apartment, and he goes to bed. This seclusion of the 
convict from the corrupting society of his fellow-prisoners is so coms 
patible with the maintenance of his health, that the prisoners in this 
Bridewell enjoy as good if not better health than persons of the same 
class of life who are atlarge. During the year 1835, with an average 
of 339 prisoners, there were but two deaths, and not more than. 
about twenty cases of sickness. 

The superiority of the separate system of confinement over every 
other, is now established by most satisfactory and undeniable facts, 
not only in this country but on the continent of America; although 
there, in consequence of some rash and absurd attempts, accompa- 
nied by great severity and cruelty, made about the year 1822 in the 
States of Virginia and Maine, the system was rendered in the highest 
degree unpopular :—see their statement at pages 64 and 55 of the 
Report. So that when it was determined, in the year 1823 to erect 
a Penitentiary at Auburn, the silent system was adopted. 


(To be continued. ) 
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PACTS IN PROOF THAT FREE LABOUR IS CHEAPER THAN SLAVE LABOUR, 


Extract from an “ Essay ON THE COMPARATIVE COST AND PRODUC- 
TIVENESS OF SLAVE AND FREE Lasour.” By Josiah Conder. . 


“If slave labour were cheaper than free labour,” remarks Mr. 
Hodgson, “ we might confidently presume that estates would be ren- 
dered less productive by the emancipation of the slaves which cul- 
tivated them; but the presumption is contradicted by experience.” 

** A few Polish nobles,” observes Coxe, in his travels in Poland, 
“of benevolent hearts and enlightened understandings, have acted 
upon different principles, and have ventured upon the expedient of 
giving liberty to their vassals. The event has shewn this to be no 
less judicious than humane, no less friendly to their own interests than 
to the happiness of the peasants; for it appears that, in the dis- 
tricts in which the new arrangement has been introduced, the popu- 
lation of their villages has been considerably increased, and the 
revenues of the estates augmented ina triple proportion. The first 
Noble who granted freedom to his peasants, was Zamoiski, formerly 
Great Chancellor, who in 1761, enfranchised six villages, in the Pal- 
atinate of Masovia. ‘On inspecting the parish registers of births,” 
(observes the author of the Patriotic Letters) ‘“ from 1750 to 1760, 
that is, during the ten years of slavery immediately preceding their 
enfranchisement, [ found the births 434! in the first ten years of 
their freedom, from 1760 to 1770, 628! and from 1770 to the be- 
ginning of 1777, 585 |” 

By these extracts it appears that during the 


First Period, there were only . . 43 births 
Second ditto ; ‘ : : 62 ditto each year 
Third ditto . . : - 77 ditto 


The revenues of the six villages, since their enfranchisement, have 
been augmented in a much greater proportion than their population. 
In the state of vassalage, Zamoiski was obliged, according to the 
custom of Poland, to build cottages and barns for his peasants, and 
to furnish them with food, horses, and ploughs, and every implement 
of agriculture ; since their enfranchisement, they are become so 
easy in their circumstances, as to provide themselves with all these 
necessaries at their own expense; and they likewise cheerfully pay 
an annual rent, in lieu of the manual labour formerly exacted by their 
master. By these means, the receipts of this particular estate have 
been nearly tripled. 


Extracts from a work, entiled Tun Present State oF THE 
Istanp or Purrto Rico, Published in 1834,—page 271. 


‘Tt must be evident to all who have observed and compared land 
cultivated by freemen and by slaves in the West Indies, that the 
Jabour of the former is double in quantity and better done than 
that of the latter. It is also obvious, that under free labour, where 
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men are free agents, a country must De more prosperous than one in. 
which a certain class of their inhabitants are forced to work without 
having any interest whatever in the soil. 

‘In confirmation of this truth, it is only necessary to observe the. 
progressive advance of agriculture in Puerto Rico, since the period. 
when the crown lands were divided: which may be considered as 
the commencement of free labour in that Colony. In 1810, the- 
value of produce exported, amounted only to 65,672 dollars ; and in. 
1832, it exceeded three millions of dollars. In 1810, the island only 
produced 3796 quintals of sugar ; and in 1832, it produced 414,663. 
quintals 76lbs, of which 340,163 quintals and 6lbs, was. legally- 
exported. (Page 272) 

‘‘T believe,” observes the author, “it will be found, on an attentive. 
examination of facts, that both the planter and the country at large 
would gain by the prudent abolition of slavery. 

** According to a calculation which is considered to be correctly- 
made, the island of Jamaica exported in 1823, with 342,382 slaves, 
1,417,758 quintals of sugar, which was a year of great fertility in. 
the West Indies ; and Puerto Rico with 45,000, slaves, at the highest 
calculation, produced 414,663 quintals; therefore, Jamaica, with a 
number of slaves nearly nine times greater, yielded only about 3% 
times more sugar, which clearly shews that free labour in Puerto. 
Rico, contributes largely to produce even sugar. 

‘‘In the same year, the three British Islands of Barbadoes, St.. 
Vincents, and Grenada, which, with the exception of Jamaica, produce 
most sugar of all the British Antilles, with the labour of 128,000: 
slaves, yielded 794,567 quintals of sugar; that is to say, that with 
more than three times the number of slaves, they produced less than 
double the quantity of sugar raised in one year in Puerto Rico. The 
same year, the whole of the British West India Colonies, with 627,000. 
slaves, yielded only 3,005,366 quintals of sugar; which proves that 
with 154 times more slaves, they only produced 74 times more sugar: 
than Puerto Rico. In 1821, 428,962 quintals of sugar, 20,758 quintals, 
96lbs of coffee, and 1320 quintals of cotton, were produced in the 
island of Guadaloupe, by the labour of 87,998 slaves; while Puerto. 
Rico, with about half the number of slaves, moderately worked, and 
humanely treated, produced, besides the quantity of sugar already 
stated, 25,000 quintals of coffee, 34,163 quintals of tobacco, and 
9166 quintals of cotton, together with cattle, pepper, rice, and many 
other minor productions. This simple enumeration of facts is suffi- 
ecient to establish the advantages arising from, and the extent of, free 
labour in Puerto Rico. For although the soil of the latter island is, 
on a general average, more fertile than that of any other of the West 
India Islands, yet in the French and British Colonies, the land is. 
better cultivated, there is better machinery, and better roads, and 
the slaves are worked much harder. Since 1823, in the whole of 
the British and French Islands, there has been a great diminution in 
the quantity of sugar produced by slave labour: while in Puerto 
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Rico, it has progressively increased, from the employment of free 
labour.” 


STURGE AND HARVEY'S WEST INDIES IN 1837. 
(Continued from page 283.) 
_ ANTIGUA.— page 31. 


*° We called in the course of this morning upon the Rector of the 
parish, (St. Philips) with whom we had an interesting conversation 
on the state of education.” 

‘Speaking of the state of agriculture, he observed, that he had 
always understood from the conversation of proprietors and attorneys, 
that the free system was less expensive than slavery, and that 
property was increased in value. A grazing estate of 196 acres, 
the half of which was offered two years ago to a gentleman of his 
acquaintance for £400, was then about to be sold by Auction, and 
was expected to fetch not less than two thousand pounds. This 
estate, we subsequently ascertained, was sold for two thousand six 
hundred pounds.” 

“With regard to the general welfare of the Colony, he, (Dr. Nugent, ) 
told us that the proprietory body are more prosperous than before. 
Some estates have thrown off their load of debt, others have passed 
into the possession of capitalists, by whom their cultivation can be 
more effectively carried on. An estate was mentioned which cost, 
ten years ago, £40,000. He would give as much for this very 
estate now without the slaves, and consider it a safer and better 
investment. Another smal] estate was instanced, belonging to three 
equal proprietors. Just before emancipation two of them sold their 
shares for £1,500 currency each; the third now stands out for more ; 
one proof amongst many, that property has risen in value.” 

“It may be asserted, also, without fear of contradiction, that the 
proprietors are in a pecuniary sense, far more prosperous than before 
emancipation, notwithstanding the occurrence, subsequently, of two 
successive unfavourable seasons, and independently of the compensa- 
tion they have received. 

The annual cost of cultivation is believed, by the most intelligent 
resident planters, to be, on the average, one fifth or one sixth less 
than formerly, so that free labour is manifestly advantageous, tak- 
ing even the narrowest view of the subject. The general advanta- 
ges, however, of the change, imperfectly as they have been yet 
developed, would have more than compensated for a considerably 
increased expenditure. There has been an augmentation of the 
import trade of the Island. Houses and land have risen in value. 
Estates are now worth as much as they were with the slaves attached 
to them, before the alleged depreciation in their value, in conse- 
quence of the agitation of the abolition question. ‘The cultivation of 
one estate, which had been thrown up for twenty years, and of others 
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which were on the point of being abandoned, has been resumed. Thé 
few sold since 1834, have been eagerly bought up at very high prices. 
The estates which were over populated have largely benefitted by 
the dismission of their superfluous numbers, whilst the under 
peopled properties have profited by availing themselves of the labour 
thus thrown into the market. Thecredit of planters with their mer- 
chants is muchimproved. A purchasing as well as consuming popu- 
lation has been formed within the island itself.” 


ESTATE. 





COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE EXPENSES ON 
Expenses from 1st January, to 31st December, 1833. 
SLAVE LABOUR. 


mae Pe 

Nourishment &c. for sick as aa % se 18 14 10 

57 Barrels of Herrings .. “i 155 9 6 

40 Puncheons and 92 barrels Br arieal andl Hole .. TT 

*® 139,439 lbs of Yams, at 7s. ¥ 100 Ibs bg 488 0 8 

* 14,880 lbs of sweet Potatoes, at 7s. Like 2h 3) 62 ae 

4 Hogsheads of Cod fish .. : os 447 6 

Wine &c. for the sick . oe my ee: 210 0O 

9 Barrels of Pork for Crrivtnias Bs 3 an 81.“ 00 

10 ditto of Flour ditto Ape rie ws ; 45 0 O 

Cotton for nurses .. ve A a ys 119° '0 
Osnaburghs and Blankets ve se % oS 95 14 102 

Caps ie Ro a ss 30 0 0 

Paid to women for Griagine out dhitaren ay es 2 1980 

To parish Taxes on 321 Slaves .. oe a 44.2 9 

To deficiency Tax on ditto .. ai “4 3) BO Seas 

To medical care of ditto : ra pet 136 4 O 
2049 3 8 

Expenses from 1st January to 31st December, 1836. 
FREE LABOUR. 

ae ey 
To clothing for old people .. os af nf 8 9 104 

Blankets for ditto .. 2 ee an ae 716 0 

Disbursements for sick 017 6 

8 Puncheons of meal, allowance for old people and 

stock keepers ‘ as We +> ne Oheee, mo 

14 Barrels for Shads for ditto: i aid Se ro] ees Semen 
Hire of Agricultural Labourers id ae mre 6351! Mel: Be. FS 

Medical care of ditto ue ‘ cA a. 12s Dane 
Balance in favour of free iinetibe Te is ie 593 6 8 
2049 3 8st 


* * Grown on the plantation, and charged at Market price, 
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Many persons with whom J. Sturge and his companions conversed 
in Montserrat, freely expressed their opinion, that the apprenticeship 
was the only bar to a revival of the prosperity of the island. Copies 
of several petitions to the French Chambers, were put into their 
hands, the last of which, dated a month previous, was from the 
coloured Inhabitants of Martinique (many of whom are themselves 
slaveholders) praying for the immediate abolition of slavery. The 
views of the petitioners, are just and admirably expressed, and 
coming from persons living in immediate contact with slavery, pos- 
sess a peculiar value. (See Appendix to West Indies in 1837.) 


BEER SHOPS. 


These fruitful sources of demoralization are, we trust, about to 
receive a salutary check, notwithstanding the defence of them set 
up by some of the newspapers. We should be glad to see the poor 
man still enabled to purchase a wholesome malt beverage at a 
cheap rate, but this is quite a different business from tempting him 
to desert his family, lose his time, and associate with the vilest of 
characters. All that we ask for is, that the permission, TO BE 
DRUNK UPON THE PREMISES, be for ever abolished. 

Although it appears that the session of Parliament is too near to 
its close, to permit an act to be passed for the purpose at present, 
yet after the following agitation of the subject in the House of 
Lords, we hope that it will become one of the first measures when 
Parliament shall re-assemble. The daily papers teem with instances 
of crimes of the deepest dye, in consequence of intoxication; and 
we hope that the time will shortly arrive, when the public feeling 
will be so roused to a sense of the awful and wide spreading depra- 
vity, occasioned by the abuse of ardent ‘spirits, that petitions may 
pour in from all parts of the country, that Government would take 
measures to abate the intolerable nuisance of gin palaces. It is 
really shameful for senators to plead that the revenue would suffer 
if the consumption were abated. What is revenue when compared 
with the deadly effects now permitted to take place, by the super- 
abundant consumption of ardent spirits? Any Government that is 
regardless of the morals of a people, fails in one of the greatest 
objects for which it was instituted, and ought to be reformed as 
quickly as possible. 


House of Lords, Thursday, July 5th, 1838. 


Lord Broveuam laid upon the table a bill to put an end to the 
operation of the Beer Act on the Ist of April next, and moved that 
it be read a first time. He was convinced of the baneful influence 
of the beer shops, and the encouragement they afforded to vice of 
every description. 

The Duke of Wetttneron said the Beer Act had been strongly 
recommended as tending to put an end to the brewers’ monopoly,— 
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but he was at that time aware of many inconveniences attending it. 
The Poor Law Amendment Act had done a great deal of good, 
there were not so many beer houses now as there had been, and a 
great deal less money was spent in them than formerly. It was 
most desirable that an end should be completely put to beer shops. 
(Loud cheering.) He was doubtful whether such a measure could 
originate in this House. It would be better if it originated with 
the other House. But wherever it came from he would give it 
every assistance and support in his power, being thoroughly con- 
vinced that no greater evil had been done to this country, than by 
the adoption of that measure. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Broueuam said he had listened with great attention to the 
observations of the Noble Duke. He considered that the sentence 
of death had gone forth against the beer shops, and that it was only 
respited for forms which must be complied with before it could 
be finally executed. (Cheers.) This would bea sufficient notice 
to persons not to take licences, and embark their capital in a vessel 
which was already sinking. He had been informed by persons who 
were well acquainted with the habits of the working classes that 
they were now quite a different people from what they were seven 
years ago. (Hear.) 

Lord Portman ‘said the bill of his Noble Friend near him, and 
the avowal of the Noble Duke opposite, were the most gratifying 
circumstances that had ever happened. (Hear, hear.) 

The Bishop of Duruam was heartily glad to hear the observations 
which had fallen from Noble Lords, though he felt bound to state, 
that from his experience, the working of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act had done much for abating the evil. 

Lord Rote, as one of those who had voted with the Noble Duke 
for the bill, was most glad to hear what had fallen from Noble 
Lords on both sides of the House. ‘The repeal of the bill would 
be a great relief to the families of labourers in general. 

The bill was read a first time. 


THOMAS CLARKSON. 


In the Morning Chronicle, of the date of 22nd of August, 1838, 
is an able refutation of the misrepresentations of the Editors of the 
life of William Wilberforce, respecting that original aud disinterested 
labourer in the Anti-slavery Cause, the venerable Thomas Clarkson. 
The memory of William Wilberforce is very dear to us; we have 
often been witnesses of the affectionate manner in which he was 
accustomed to speak of his fellow labourer, and whom he admitted 
publicly to have been in the work before him. The attempt to 
lower Thomas Clarkson, in order to exalt his coadjutor, has been a 
subject of deep regret to the friends of both these inestimable men. 


W. Eade, Printer, at the Schools of Industry, Lindfield, 
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FAMINE IN INDIA. 


The horrible catastrophe now again renewed in Eastern India, 
arising from a scarcity of food, is surely calculated to rouse the 
the attention of the people of this country to the subject,—to stimus 
late us to ascertain the causes, ani to seek for a speedy remedy. 

The upper provinces of the Bengal presidency were (when the last 
despatches reached this country,) the scenes of the most frightful misery 
and mortality. Owing to the extreme poverty of the natives, occas 
sioned by the impolitic and ruinous system pursued Ly the governs 
ment of India towards the eccupiers and cultivators of the soil, tens 
of thousands have been reduced to utter starvation, Qua the fours 
teenth of April last, 78,000 pining wretches, ren, women, and chil- 
dren, were fed by bounty at Agra; and between the first and fifteenth 
of March, 71,323 infirm and sightless creatures were relieved ina simi- 
lar manner. So great have been the ravages of death, that the air for 
milesis tainted with the eMluvia fromthe putrifying carcases of men and 
cattle, and the rivers of the Jumnaand the Ganges are choked upand 
poisoned by the dead bodies thrown into their channels. The water 
and fish of these rivers are rejected as unfit for use, and men are 
constantly kept employed in pushing the accumulated bodies down 
the torrents. From the July number of the Oriental Herald we 
learn that starvation, disease and death, are doing their work at 
Cawnpore, Muttra, Gwalior, and Delhi, while the wealthier natives 
look on with listlessness and unconcern, Though a famine fund has 
been established by the European public of India, it is found impose 
sible to meet the necessities of the destitute and dying multitudes. 

A correspondent in Calcutta thus writes on the 10th of April:— 
‘Since the despatch of the overland mail for Berenice, which left 
Bombay at the close of last month, public attention in this quarter 
has been engrossed by the accounts which daily reach the capital of 
the horrid ravages of famine in the provinces to the west and north« 
west. It is impossible te compute the numbers who die in their 
tedious progress from the desolate districts to the towns where food 
is procurable. We hear almost daily of mothers deserting theit 
children on the highways; of infants crawling around the granaries 
to pick up the grains of rice accidentally scattered during the process 
of distribution at the doors; of the roads being lined with dead 
bodies, a prey to the vulture and jackall; of the courses of small 
rivers actually obstructed by the masses of dead bodies threwa theres 
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‘in, by those who are employed to clear the highways; of the inhabi= 

tants of the large towns of Agra, Cawnpore, &c., being compelled to 
abandon their evening drive, from the impossibility of encountering 
the effluvia from the putrid corses around! and the worst of it is, 
that two months more must elapse before a fall of rain can be expect- 
ed, and the earth yield fruit wherewith to appease the irresistible 
cravings of hunger. 

This state of things must deeply affect the heart of every humane 
person in this country, and should lead to an immediate inquiry into 
the cause of such calamities. We trust the day is at hand when the 

‘antidote against the recurrence of such scenes will be applied—when 
the resources of India will be understood and appropriated—when 
the hundreds of millions of fertile acres which India contains will be 
available upon just and permanent principles by the natives of the 
soil, and the oppressive system now practised shal) exist no longer. 
The true causes of the present deplorable famine will, we fervently 
hope, be soon made known to the inhabitants of England, and such 
an appeal made to the rulers of the destinies of India, as will incline 
them to substitute a system of justice and sound policy, for one which 
at present operates so fatally to the welfare and lives of the natives, 
and is at ‘once dishonourable and unprofitable to the East India 
‘Company and the imperial government. We are glad to find that the 
subject has been brought under the notice of the proprietors of East 
India stock by the benevolent and beneficent Sir Charles Forbes 
(whose exertions on behalf of the unfortunate Hindoos have been un- 
remitting for forty years, and to whose honour a public statue is now 
being erected in Bombay by the natives), and by Mr. Montgomery 
Martin, the enlightened and talented author of numerous works upon 
the colonies.—F'rom the Morning Herald, July 31st 1838. 

The case is still further set forth in a communication to the 
Morning Herald, under date of the 16th of August, 1838. 

Mr. Editor,—The hand of Providence seems busily exerted with 
regard to India. Within the last twelvemonths, the public attention 
of this country has been more immediately directed to the various 
circumstances eonnected with that vastempire. Misery and wretch- 
edness, and death, sit brooding over the soil of Hindostan, and the 
voice of pity and lamentation bas been wafted over distant oceans, 
and is heard on our shores. To what shall we attribute this awful 
visitation that awaits our Hindoo brethren? For a visitation it 1s 
from above, and carries with it a solemn warning *o those who have 
so long governed the interests of that unhappy and neglected people. 

When we look to the vast population of India, a population consisting 
of above 100 millions of souls,and when we reflect that three-fourths of 
thatimmense number are dependent, in the literal sense of the word, on 
the immediate staple produce of their own country for their subsis- 
tence, the circumstance becomes one that must admit of the most 
serious consideration, At present this scourge of death and desola- 
lution has confined itself, chiefly to the upper provinces of India, 
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affecting more especially the western and north-western districts ; 
but should it unhappily extend its ravages towards the south, and 
become general throughout the country, no human being can calcu- 
late on the awful consequences that must follow it. ‘It is indeed a 
Jamentable case for a Christian community, in a strange and heathen 
land, to be surrounded by scenes so appalling as they are represented 
to’ be, and have it not in their power to relieve the starving native 
population of their own fine country; Itis but vain to pity them! I 
have often considered, Mr. Editor, whilst I have been travelling 
through different parts of India, that if more attention had been paid 
to its cultivation than has been the case, the most advantageous 
results would have accrued from the circumstance. It is really irk- 
some for the eye to behold the millions of acres of fine rich land, which 
is suffered heedlessly, to be overrun with useless shrubwood (not 
forest timber) which land, if broken up, and laid down with 
rice, would furnish an incalculable return of that indispensable article. 
Labour is so exceedingly cheap in India, that there can be no excuse 
for its not having been done; and, admitting that a prosperous har- 
vest were to smile on the land three years out of four, it would prove 
a guarantee against the inroads of famine, for a year of faure. But 
the country is, at present, so disproportionately cultivated, with rela- 
tion to the extent of its population, that if one harvest fails a famine 
1s inevitable.” 

The condition of the suffering natives of Hindostan has engaged 
the close attention of the Aborigines’ Protection Society, which is 
exerting itself to diffuse information on the subject throughout the 
the country. It is only necessary to bring the dreadful facts of the 
case to light, to circulate the knowledge of them, by means of the 
periodical press, and every other channel that can be employed, in 
order that the good feeling of our country may be exerted to bring 
about a remedy. 


Lhe History, Antiquities, Topography, and Statistics of Eastern India, 
comprising the districts of Behar, Shahabad, Bhagulpoor, Goruckpoor, 
Dinajepoor, Puraniya, Rungpoor, and Assam.—in relation to their 
Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, 
Fine Arts, Population, Religion, Education, Statistics &c.—Surveyed 
under the order of the Supreme Government, and collated from 
the original documents at the East India House, with the permis- 
sion of the Court of Directors. By Monrcomery Marrin.— 
In three volumes.—Lonpon, W. H. Auten & Co., Leadenhall 


Street. 


These volumes comprising a most valuable body of authentic evie 
dence ana statistical information respecting the millions of our fellow- 
subjects in the East, suffering under oppression, and immersed in 
gross idolatry, have made their appearance most seasonably. Public 
attention has been for some time past increasingly directed to that 
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‘quarter: and the labourers in the cause of Kast India Emancipation 
will be greatly assisted by the work above noticed ;—they are pres 
cisely what was wanted, rich in facts, supported by the highest author- 
ity, and of intense interest. That vast field for the exertion of 
‘Christian philanthropy, was for ages closed by the votaries of Mam- 
mon against all attempts to enlighten the Natives. We ourselves 
yemember the time when the heads of a considerable East India 
mercantile house, denounced the attempt to introduce Gospel light 
into that country as most dangerous, and tending to promote insur 
rections. The fallacy of such forebodings has been since amply 
‘shewn by the establishment of Schools, and the proceedings of pious 
missionaries. 

We cannot better introduce the subject to our readers than by 
a quotation from the introductions to the first and third volume, by 
the benevolent author, in which he states, that he adopted the title, 
Eastern India, to distinguish his work from Col. Todd’s Western India, 
which contains Rajpootana &c., or from Southern India, which 
includes Mysore, Tanjore, &c. The survey of the districts of Behar 
and Patna, &c., forming the eastern territories of British India, and 
eontaining upwards of 60, 000 square miles, and nearly 15 millions 
of British subjects, was executed by the Supreme Government of 
Bengal, under orders from the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, dated the 7th of January, 1807. 

The Governor General in Council in conformity with these orders, 
nominated Dr. Francis Buchanan for this important duty, with an 
allowance of 1500 Sicca rupees monthly exclusive of the pay and 
battee of his rank; and efficient learned assistants, draftsmen, &c. 
were appointed to execute his instructions. The first volume of 
his report, when printed, was submitted to the Directors of the 
Company, and the Court ordered a number of copies to be trans- 
mitted to India, as it conceived “the information collected by Dr. 
Buchanan to be extremely valuable; and that the opportunity of 
perusing it would be highly advantageous to our servants in India, 
especially to those oecupied im the collection of the revenue.” In 
addition to this high testimony to the value of the work, the follow- 
ing portion of the Despatch containing the foregoing extract may be 
submitted for perusal. 

‘* Pustic Department. -No. (April) 1838.—Our Governor Gene= 
ral of India in Counctl.—1. In 1807, a Survey of the Provinces, sub- 
ject to the Presidency of Bengal, was commenced with our sanction 
and under the orders of the Governor-General in Council, by Dr. 
Francis Buchanan. ‘The points embraced in the enquiry were nu- 
merous and important. Dr. Buchanan was directed to collect infor- 
mation upon the general topography of each district; the condition 
of the inbabitants, their religious customs, thenatural productions of 
the country, fisheries, forests, mines, and quarries; the state of 
agriculture ; the condition of landed property and tenures; the 
progress made in the arts and in manufactures ; the operations of 
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commerce, and every particular that can be regarded, as forming an 
element, in the prosperity or depression of the people. The Sur- 
vey was pursued during seven years, and in 1816, the results were: 
transmitted home. 

“2. We have recently permitted Mr. Montgomery Martin to- 
inspect the manuscripts, with a view to selection from them for pub- 
cation. 

“With a due sense of the importance of the trust reposed in me,. 
and with a desire that a survey, which had cost upward of £30,000— 
and which was creditable to the munificence of the Government which 
had ordered it, should be accurately investigated, neither labour nor 
expense was spared to exhibit Dr. Buchanan’s meritorious exertions. 
in the fullest point of view. Unfortunately, owing to the period: 
which has elapsed since the completion of the survey, a great mass: 
of matter was found to be irrelevant to the present position of affairs: 
in the East. I therefore deemed it advisab'e to confine my views to an. 
examination of the geography and physical aspect of the country ;. 
to its traditional or recorded history ;. to the monuments. or relics of 
antiquity ; but above all to the physical and moral condition: of the 
people, amounting (according to the survey estimates): to nearly: 
16,000,000, and to the resources of the soil which they till; the 
manufactures which they carry on; and to the products and profits: 
of agricultural and commercial industry. That a survey containing 
such materials, offering so vivid a description of the social aspect 
of millions of our fellow-subjects, and corroborating every useful. 
fact by minute statistics, should have remained so long in obscurity; 
is indeed to be deplored, and can only be accounted for by supposing. 
that it was deemed impolitic to publish to the world so painful a: 
picture of human poverty, debasement and wretchedness. 

‘To offer an analysis ofthe facts contained in these three volumes: 
would be a difficult task, and it would fail to convey an.accurate Im- 
pression as to the reality of the case; the whole work should be 
read and pondered on; the very minutiee of detail conveys to a think-- 
ing mind a clearer view of what the condition of people so situated: 
must be, than any other mode of description; while those who are 
in the habit of contemplating the progress of society, and whose 
mental faculties are sufficiently comprehensive to examine all the 
elements of social wealth and happiness, will philosophically scrutin-. 
ize the materials on which alone sound and just opinions:can be based.. 
I do not hesitate to declare, that the object I have in view in rescu- 
ing these manuscripts from oblivion, is an endeavour to arouse in 
some measure, the people of England to some sense of feeling for 
the condition of the myriads of their fellow-subjects now pining and. 
perishing of famine, disease, and all the slow but sure concomitants: 
attendant on long continued want and slavery. England is considered: 
the abode of a Christian people, enlightened far above their Conti- 
nental neighbours, and blessed with all the advantages of advanced. 
civilization. But how has England treated British India, which.is.as. 
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much a part and parcel of the Empire as Scotland or Ireland? A 
dominion which the dream of the wildest enthusiast could scarcely 
be expected to have realized, has most mysteriously been subjected 
to her sway; an hundred million of human beings of various creeds, 
colours and races own her sceptre; and every product of earth, sea 
and air which can minister to the wants, comforts and luxuries of 
man are tendered in lavish profusion.” 

We shall have occasion to advert again to this very interesting 


subject in a future number, but cannot afford any more space for it 
at present, 


SIERRA LEONE. 


The report of the Wesleyan Mission schools at Sierra Leone, for 
the past year, shows some improvement inthe attendance of the 
children, and gives an encouraging view of the general progress of 
instruction. W. Sanders, who has lately been engaged in that field 
of labour, mentions, that the total numbers attending the Day and 
Sunday Schools are fifty-nine more than last year. ‘‘ The boys,” he 
says, “ continue to make progress in reading, writing, arithmetic, &c. 
The girls also continue to improve.” 

We mentioned at page 65 of our present volume, in giving an 
account of these schools, that a spirit of religious intolerance had 
interfered with these important operations. In a letter addressed 
to our friend Mary Dudley, dated 14th of March, 1838, it is stated. 

‘Ina former communication I sent you word that the wicked 
inhabitants of Congo Town had succeeded in driving us from that 
place. This cannot but be cause of regret, but I am happy to say 
that the loss in Congo Town is more than compensated by the im- 
provement in the Wilberforce School, which is not far distant, and 
to which several of the Congo children have been removed. It will 
afford you pleasure to hear of the continued improvement of this 
school. A Sunday School has been opened in which 76 adults and 
apprentices are learning to read; the schoolmaster and his wife con- 
tinue to conduct themselves with great propriety, and promise to be 
a great blessing to the rising generation, 

‘“There has been a change of Teachers at Allen Town, since 
which a Sunday School has been opened, which is attended by a 
number of adults, who appear to be very desirous of learning to 
read for themselves, the inspired volume. Schools have recently 
been opened at Kissey, and Gloucester. 

“The Colonial Authorities at present appear disposed to encou- 
rage rather than oppose the good work in which we have been and 
still are, so successfully engaged. I pray that the present time of 


comparative peace and favour may also be a time of great prosperity 
and success.” 


53t: 


BAIRD REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF PRISONS IN ENGLAND AND, WALES... 


Continued from page 318. 


In our former number we gave an account of several prisons built 
upon the separate system for the confinement of criminals. ‘‘The 
state of Pennsylvania, which has always been distinguished,” say the 

‘Inspectors, ‘‘above every other by its enlightened zeal for the ad- 
vancement of social improvement and by its efforts for the mitigation 
of human suffering resolved, notwithstanding the cry raised against 
solitary confinement, in consequence of the failure arising from the 
mismanagement of the experiment in the states of Virginia and 
Maine, to adopt the plan, and their success has been answerable to . 
their humane and enlightened exertions. 

The Eastern Penitentiary of Philadelphia, the largest prison that: 
has yet been professedly constructed upon the principle of separate 
confinement, and certainly the most remarkable Institution-upon that 
principle that has yet been established, is situated about a mile from 
Philadelphia, on one of the most elevated, airy, and’ salubrious sites 
in the vicinity of that city ; it is capable of containing nearly 400. pri- 
soners; we regret that our limits will not permit us to givea particu. 
Jar description of this excellent prison; it was opened in the year 
1829, it is built of stone, the ground on which it stands, contains . 
about 10 acres, every room is vaulted and fire proof, it is surrounded 
by a wall 30 feet in height, the cells are in eight long corridors radi-. 
ating from the observatory ofthe great court yard. There are five. 
inspectors, a warden, a a physician, a clerk, an overseer, or trades 
instructor to every 35 prisoners and a few turnkeys. 

The inspectors are appointed for two years by the judge of the 
supreme court: they must be taxable citizens, and they serve with- 
out salary or emolument, their duties are defined by a code of rules. 
and regulations, given in the appendix to the report: a few of the. 
cells are set apart for the sick. When the patients are confined to 
their beds, the cell doors are left open and the infirmary officers go . 
from cell to cell, 

** When a convict first arrives,” say the inspectors in their Second . 
Report, ‘“‘he is placed in acell, and left alone, without work and. 
without any bocks. His mind can only operate on itself: generally 
but a few hours elapse before he petitions for something to do, and, 
for a Bible. No instance has occurred in which such a petition has . 
been delayed above a day or two. Ifthe prisoner have a trade that,. 
can be pursued in his cell, he is put to work. as a favour; as a, 
reward for good behaviour, and.as a favour, a Bible is allowed him.. 
If he have no trade, or one that cannot be pursued in his cell, he is. 
allowed to choose one that can, and he is instructed by one of the. 
overseers, all of whom are master workmen in the trades they. 
respectively superintend and teach. ‘Their work, and moral and, 
religious books, are regarded and received as favours, and are withe. 
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held as a punishment. Hence this mode of punishment, bearing as 
#t does, upon the hardened and impenitent felon, is eminently calcu- 
Jated to break down his obdurate spirit 3 and when that important 
object of penitentiary discipline has been gained, and when the 
prisoner has once experienced the operation of the principles of this 
Institution on a broken spirit and contrite heart, he learns and he 
feels that moral and religious reflection, relieved by industrious 
occupation at his trade, comfort and support his mental and physical — 
powers, divest his solitary cell of all its horrors, and his punishment 
of much of its severity. ‘Fhe impression thus made, instead of 
being destroyed by the means of ruffians, is cherished and fixed by 
the officers of the prison. ) 

** No prisoner is seen by another, after he entersthe walls. When 
the years of his confinement have passed, his old associates in crime 
will be scattered over the earth, in prison, or in the grave; and the 
reformed prisoner looks forward from this penitentiary with a hope 
that he may pass his life after the expiration of his sentence, undis- 
covered by the community of convicts; and, that should he find a 
spot where he may earn his livelihood by honest industry and 
acquire a new character, and friends who are ignorant of his crime, 
there will be a probability that he may escape exposure in the new 
world he has found arcund him, and may not be deprived of his 
employment, and again be driven by necessity to crime, in order to 
obtain the means of his subsistence.” 

It is the opinion of the Board, resulting from experience in the 
actual operation of this penitentiary, that its mode of punishment 
d6ées not more injurieusly affect the health of the prisoners in mind or 
body, than any other form of imprisonment, and that it acts most 
wisely and justly upon the.convict, by bearing most powerfully upon 
the hardened and impenitent offender, while it remits its severity in 
proportion as he becomes industrious, penitent and reformed. 

“Such” they add “is the general industry of the prisoners, result- 
ing from solitude, that except in three or four instances, it has been 
deemed inexpedient to task them; and so efficient a coadjutor is 
solitude, that little time is sufficient to teach the convict a trade. 
The first prisoner, a negro boy of twenty years of age, brought up 
on a farm, made a shoe on the fourth day after the commencement 
of his instruction in the trade, which passed with others and was paid 
for by the contractor.” This observation is confirmed by the testi- 
mony of the very able and intelligent warden, Mr. Samuel R. Wood, 
who says, in his Report, “Those who are learners show an expert- 
hess and a desire to learn, beyond my expectation. Having nothing 
Whatever to divert their attention from their occupation, and being 
able to work at least twelve hours per day during the whole year, as 
there is no danger in furnishing them with lights, are circumstances 
very much in favour of working in separate confinement ;” and he 
concludes with the following remark, ‘‘I feel bound to say that 
every day of my experience only more and more fully convinces me, 
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that separate confinement, with labour, and moral and religious 
instruction, is the most perfect and most beneficial system for the 
management of convicts known to me, embracing in its details all 
the advantages, and avoiding most of the evils, which are inherent in 
every other plan that has occupied my attention.” 

We extract the following passage from the Report of the Phy- 
sician:—‘‘ Upon the whole it may be safely asserted as the result of 
more than four years’ experience of the operation of this penitentiary, 
that the peculiar mode of confinement, so far from being injurious to 
the health of the convicts, is generally beneficial, and forms a decided 
improvement in this particular, over the modes of incarceration 
pursued in other prisons. One fact in confirmation of this position 
seems fully established, namely, that the isolated state of the prison- 
ers defends them ina great degree from the invasion of epidemic 
and contagious diseases. ‘Thus, during the prevalence of the Asiatic 
cholera, while a number of prisons have suffered a mortality more 
or less severe by that disease, this penitentiary escaped without 
having had a solitary case within its walls.” 

As the object of all prison establishments should be to reclaim, the 
separation of convicts affords facilities (which would be impossible 
under other circumstances) to treat each individual case in the 
manner best adapted to that result. 

The Warden says, “ The difficulties predicted by some in the 
management of so Jarge a number in separate cells have not 
been experienced; but on the contrary, an increase of numbers 
has enabled us to fill entire blocks of cells with prisoners engaged at 
a particular branch of business; and by putting these in charge ot 
overseers acquainted with the respective trades, and making them 
responsible for the good management of the same, a much greater 
degree of system and regularity has prevailed than was ever before | 
witnessed. A spirit of emulation alsoamong the overseers in regard 
to the order and good conduct of their several departments has been 
thus promoted. But little trouble has occurred in the management 
ofthe prisoners. They are generally eager to learn, and for the 
most part perform the laoour required of them with cheerfulness 
and alacrity, conscious, that the longest days are those in which they 
have nothing todo. Being treated as rational beings by keepers, 
manifesting a desire to treat them with kindness, and to afford them 
every information in their power, the prisoners seldom show any 
thing like violence in their conduct; and a small privation of food 
is generally sufficient to correct any little indiscretion or misbe- 
haviour.” > 

It has been urged as a serious objection, that solitude has a preju- 
dicial effect upon the minds of the inmates, and is calculated to 
produce insanity or madness. ‘The truth of this bold assertion has 
been triumphantly disproved by the fact, that not a single instance 
of mental derangement, it is believed, has been caused by separate 
and solitary continement under the present Pennsylvania system. 
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The prisoners being required, or rather allowed to work, and also. 
furnished with Bibles and other books, they can so employ their 
minds, as in a great measure to avoid the ennui that might otherwise 
depress them.” 

As the great object of all prison discipline should be the reform- 
ation of the criminal, it is extremely desirable that all the officers 
and assistants should, as far as possible, be selected for their good, 
disposition, their firmness of character, and due sense of the import-. 
ance of religion. A moral instructor should be appointed with a — 
suitable salary, whose sole object should be to Jabour for the reform. 
of every one of the prisoners. 

Another prison, on the separate system, which has lately attracted: 
considerable attention, is the Philadelphia County Prison, Moyamen- 
sing, erected in pursuance of an Act of Assembly passed the 30th 
March, 1831, for the confinement of untried prisoners of both sexes, 
and for convicts sentenced to less than two years imprisonment. It. 
is situated to the south of the city, and consists of three stories, and 
in its general construction, is similar to the eastern Penitentiary, 
which we have described above. 

This institution is under the control of a Board -of twelve inspec- 
tors, appointed by the court of the city and county. Three of their 
number who are delegated monthly, act as visiting inspectors, whose 
duty it is to visit the prison at least once a week, and oftener if 
needful, for the purpose of examining into its state and condition. 
The division of the prison occupied by the females is under the 
special charge of the matron, Itis the duty of the keepers to inspect 
the condition of the prisoners committed to their care, at least twice 
a day; and oftener, if practicable. The physician is required to. 
visit the prison once a day, and prescribe for the sick, and once a 
month to see every convict, and report monthly in writing to the 
inspectors. 

We rejoice to learn that the plan is spreading, and several prisons. 
are beginning to be constructed in different parts of the United States. 

The Belgian Government have it in contemplation to construct a 
prison on the separate system at Leige, capable of receiving 300 
prisoners. 

The inspectors inform us that in their most recent communications 
from France, they have the satisfaction to learn that the question of 
the reform of prison discipline is making great and rapid progress 
there, that the separate system has gained converts, especially among 
those who are best acquainted with the present condition of the 
science of prison discipline, with whom there is almost an unanimity 
for the separate system. 

The Council General of the department of the Seine have voted 
the sum of three millions of francs (£120,000.,) for the construction of 
a prison containing twelve hundred separate cells, for all the untried 
prisoners of Paris, instead of the present prison, of ‘‘ La Force.” 

It has also been determined to build forthwith at Versailles a 
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prison on the separate system, to serve asa model gaol. This is 
justly regarded as a circumstance of great importance, inasmuch as 
the proximity of Versailles to Paris will enable the authorities, and 
the public generally, to see, immediately under their own eyes, the 
advantages which result from this system. As yet neither of these 
prisons has been commenced; but the plans for them are nearly 
completed, and will very shortly be decided upon. 

One of the inspectors at least, was an eye witness to the working 
of the separate system in the Eastern Penitentiary, near Philadelphia, 
and in addition to the facts and statements which furnish a triumph- 
ant answer to all objections, they bring forward the following 
testimony, of highly respectable travellers. 

Mr. Abdy, in his ‘‘ Residence and Tour in North America,” has 
the following passage :— It is on the mind alone, that the discipline 
enforced (at Philadelphia) operates; and its instruments are all 
those considerations which can be suggested by kindness and may 
work on the conscience. ‘The prisoner can see nothing vindictive in 
the sentence that condemns him, and nothing suspicious in the 
system that confines him. Those who visit him exhibit neither fear 
nor rigour. His confidence is gradually won by the sympathy 
expressed for him, and the better part of his nature has room to 
develope itself. . . . . . . Two or three, with whom I was 
left alone, assured me that they were well treated and contented; 
that they had sufficient to eat, and were in good health. As it is 
impossible for the prisoners to hold any kind of intercourse one with 
another, they are neither diverted from thoughts of repentance by 
the hope of conspiring together, nor deterred from honest industry 
on their release by the fear of recognition. If this good alone 
resulted from the system pursued here, its superiority to the Auburn 
Plan would be at once apparent. Amendment of life is no easy 
matter toa man whose good resolutions are thwarted by the solicita- 
tions of his former associates in iniquity, and their threats to expose 
him as a ‘gaol bird’ ifhe refuses compliance. Much of the success of 
the Philadelphia system may be traced to the suppression of the 
name. ‘The convict feels on his discharge that he is unknown; that 
the tie which bound him to his fellow men is not entirely broken by 
scorn or distrust ; and that he may yet be a respectable and useful 
member of society. 

From Major Hamilton’s work, “* Men and Manners in America,” we 
make the following extracts ;—The great objection to the Auburnand 
Charleston system is, that the prisoners are treated like brutes, and any 
lurking sense of moral dignity is destroyed. Each individual is not 
only degraded in his own eyes, but in those of his companions: and 
it appears impossible, that a criminal, once subjected to such treat- 
ment, should ever after be qualified to discharge, with advantage to 
his country, the duties of a citizen.” 

Speaking of the Philadelphia Penitentiary, he says, ‘‘ Having taken 
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up rather strong opinions with regard to the injurious influence of 
solitary confinement, I was anxious to have an opportunity of con- 
versing with a few ofthe prisoners. To this no objection was made ; 
» + © « « « and the result of my observation certainly was the 
conviction, that solitary confinement, when associated with labour, 
is by no means liable to the objections which I have often heard 
urged to its adoption as a punishment.” Major Hamilton goes on 
to assign at length, and with considerable force, his reasons for pre-_ 
ferring the system of solitary confinement modified by work to that 
adopted in Auburn and Charleston on the silent system. 

In her work intituled “Society in America,” Miss Martineau 
says :— 

“TI was favoured with the confidence of a great number of the 
prisoners in the Philadelphia Penitentiary, where absolute seclusion 
is the principle of punishment. Every one of these prisoners told 
me that he was under obligations to those who had the charge of 
him for treating him ‘ with respect.’ The expression struck me 
much, as being universally used by them. Some explained the 
contrast between this mode of punishment and imprisonment in the: 
old prisons, copied from those in Europe, where criminals are herded 
together, and treated any thing but like men and citizens. Others. 
said that though they had done a wrong thing, and were rightly. 
sequestered on that ground, they ought not to have any further 
punishment inflicted upon them, and that it was the worst of pun- 
ishments not to be treated with the respect due tomen. I am 
persuaded that this is the best method of punishment which has yet 
been tried. Much as the prisoners suffer from the dreary solitude, 
cheered only by their labour and the occasional visits of official 
superintendents, they testified, without exception and without con- 
cert, their preference of this over all other modes of punishment. 
The grounds of preference were, that they could preserve their self- 
respect in the first place, and in the next, their chance in society on 
their release. There is no evidence that solitary confinement with 
Jabour is more injurious to health than any other condition which is 
attended with anxiety of mind. ‘The Philadelphia prisoners cer- 
tainly appeared to me to be more healthy-looking than those at 
Auburn, or at any other prison I visited. 

‘“‘T do not like the principle of the Auburn prison, and I am confi- 
dent that very little reformation can take place under it. The disad- 
vantages of the prisoner’s being waylaid and dogged on his discharge 
is very great; but there are some within the prison quite as great. 
The spy system is abominable in whatever light it is viewed. It is 
the deepest of insults; and if there be a case rather than another in 
which insult is to be avoided, it is where a reformation is desired. 
A virtuous man may preserve his self-respect under the eyes of a 
spy (though even he is in some danger); but a morally infirm man 
can never thus acquire it. It is surprising to me that any effectual 
reformation can be looked for from men who, convicted of grave 
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erimes, have the prohibition to speak, set up before their minds as 
the chief circumstance and interest of their lives, for five, seven, or 
ten years. Their interest in it makes it the chief circumstance. 
How the disorded being is to be rectified, how the prostrated con- 
science is to be reinstated, while an innocent and necessary act is 
thus erected into an offence, I leave those who are most versed in 
moral proportions to decide. I do not believe in the possibility of 
effectual reformation in any but a few cases under such a disci- 
pline.” 

In an able article which appeared in the “ Encyclopedia Ame- 
ricana,” “On the Penitentiary System of Pennsylvania,” written by 
Lieber, member of the “ Philadelphia Society for alleviating the 
Miseries of Public Prisons,” the author has powerfully advocated 
the Separate System of prison discipline. He says, “The great 
object (the reformation of the culprit) can be obtained, in our opin- 
ion, only by separate confinement, day and night. The greatest 
step, we believe, which a convict of the common sort can make 
towards reformation is from thoughtlessness to thoughtfulness. 
Few of those committed to prisons are accustomed to think: it is 
for want of thought that they become guilty. Deprived of most of 
the resources of educated men, constantly reminded of the cause 
which brought him into this situation, undisturbed by any distracting 
objects, enveloped in silence, the convict needs must think. This 
power of solitude was acknowledged by the wisest and best of 
antiquity, who retired from the walks of men to prepare themselves 
for great tasks by undisturbed contemplation. ‘The labour which 
the convict performs in his cell, and which is indispensably neces- 
sary, does not disturb him, because it soon loses the distracting 
power of novelty; and though it will engage him sufficiently to 
prevent him from sinking into torpid sullenness, (as experience 
shows) it does not interrupt his contemplations. When he has once 
begun to reflect, he must come to the conclusion that virtue is pre- 
ferable to vice, and can tranquillize his troubled mind only by 
resolving on reformation: he must at last seek comfort in the mercy 
of that Being who created him in his goodness, and who will receive 
him, notwithstanding his guilt, if he is sincere in bis repentance. This 
will be the natural course of most prisoners in uninterrupted solitary 
confinement, judging from the observation which we have made on 
convicts thus confined. All agree that prison discipline ought to be 
such as to afford a possibility for the reformation of the prisoner, 
and this seems to us possible only in the Pennsylvania Penitentiary 
System.” . 

We extract the following remarks on certain measures, subsidiary 
to prison discipline, calculated to arrest the progress of crime :— 

“Strong as our persuasion is, however, of the superiority of the 
Separate System, and great and gratifying as its practical efficacy 
has been shown to be, we should take a very superficial view of this 
important and extensive subject, if we were toregard that system 
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alone as an adequate means of arresting the progress of crime. 
Other measures, subsidiary to that of penal discipline, are impera- 
tively called for, both by the exigency of the case, and by the dic- 
tates of sound policy and Christian philanthropy; we mean a system 
of education, a more general and improved system of police, and a 
judicious mode of providing for the necessities of discharged con- 
victs. On the subjects of education and police it does not become 
us to enlarge in this place. With reference to education, we will 
only remark (what our inquiries have impressed strongly upon our 
minds,) that if proper schools be not provided, and in sufficient 
numbers, for the uninstructed, our prisons must be enlarged. On 
the other hand, if we do not make some adequate provision for the 
employment and maintenance of destitute and friendless prisoners, 
we shall be guilty of wittingly exposing them, on the day of their 
enlargement, to temptations which frequently prove too strong for 
those who have no other resource than to beg, steal, or starve. 
And, in this case, we cannot reasonably expect that the population 
of our prisons will be very sensibly diminished. But in devising a 
remedy for this evil, the utmost circumspection should be observed. 
Two plans have been suggested for extending relief to adult prison- 
ers;—the establishment of Houses of Refuge, and the System of 
Patronage, which has recently been adopted in France. The latter 
appears to promise the most gratifying results. To Houses of 
Refuge for adult prisoners we entertain very strong and decided 
objections. ‘They are a violation of the principle of separation, and 
would speedily and utterly destroy all the good effect of the previous 
prison discipline to which the convict has been subjected, and open 
a door to all the evils against which the Separate System had so 
carefully and effectually provided—association, contamination, and 
recognition, The System of Patronage, on the other hand, is a 
following up of the system of separation, for the benefit and welfare 
of the prisoner. The plan is simple and excellent. Associations 
composed of benevolent individuals, countenanced and assisted by 
Government, undertake to obtain situations and employments for 
such of the convicts in a prison as the officers can recommend; or 
they encourage and facilitate emigration. By these important 
means the principle of keeping convicts apart from, and unacquainted 
with, each other, is still maintained: the dispersion in the one case 
being made throughout the country; and in the other over a surface 
of indefinite extent. In this view it will be seen that prison disci- 
pline occupies the middle point between education and police on 
the one hand, and the system of patronage and emigration on the 
other. Without the aid of all these measures we own that we do 
not anticipate—nor should we have any ground for doing so—any 
permanent or extensive repression of crime: but with their assis- 
tance, our hopes of success would be as sanguine as we believe 
them to be well founded. By education and police we should con- 
tribute to dry up. those abundant fountains by which the streams of 
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vice and crime are so constantly and profusely fed; by the system 
of patronage and emigration we should prevent that perpetual and 
alarming reflux by which our prisons are constantly receiving back 
those floods of crime which they had just poured forth. The result 
of this double action—the preventing of the access of fresh, and the 
cutting off of the return of former inmates—would be such a de- 
crease in the number of our criminal population, as no price would 
be too costly to effect.” 


(To be concluded in the next number. ) 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


A requisition is in progress of signature, in the city of Lincoln, 
of which the following is the copy:—‘‘ To the Worshipfui, the 
Mayor of Lincoln.—We, the undersigned, respectfully request that 
you will be pleased to convene, at some early period, a public meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of Lincoln and the neighbourhood thereof, 
to take into consideration the expediency of forwarding petitions to 
the Queen’s Majesty and the two Houses of Parliament, praying 
that the punishment of death may be abolished in all cases what- 
soever, within her Majesty’s dominions.” This requisition will be 
most numerously signed; not with any feelings of sympathy for thie 
young criminal, [a boy, aged only 14, condemned to death, | whose 
callous heart has been capable of guilt of the deepest dye,’ but from 
a conviction that the momentary punishment of death, is of far Jess 
effect upon the living, than other means which might be used as an 
appropriate visitation for crime.—Lincoln Gazette. 


JUVENILE MISSIONARY SOCIETY IN KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 


E. A. Wallbridge, master of a school at Kingston, (who was 
trained at the British and Foreign School Society’s Establishment, 
in the Borough Road,) has given a pleasing account of a subscrip- 
tion raised by this Juvenile Association, many of whose members 
are the children of Negro apprentices. In forwarding the money 
to a gentleman who was requested to apply the amount, he says: 

“A Copy of a Resolution passed at their General Meeting, held 
at the close of the year, will explain to you the wishes of our young 
friends, in reference to the amount collected, and now forwarded— 
251. sterling. I am desired by them to request you will kindly 
appropriate it as the Resolution specifies. 

‘* RESOLVED, 

“That this Society, being formed with a view to promote the great 
cause of Christian Missions in general, without reference to 
any portion of the Christian Charch in particular, occupying 
the Missionary Field, the appropriation of the funds collected 
during the past year be as follows; viz. 
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“To the British and Foreign Bible Society . . 210 0 
Religiousr-Dract, 429. ayeseisqy « ( GIttol (. .e). een 
British and Foreign School . ditto . .. 210 0 
Sunday School Union. ... ditto . . 210 @ 
Church! Missionary.) ..c4s yok Witton +. o.9 2.80 pe 
Wesleyan ditto » Fite hits ope¥RLTEtO gy <n gece 
Baptist ditto oie a. dG aT ee 
Moravian ditto oe ie pditte: 2a 
Scottish ditto oe te ittor 2» Pe 
London ditto oes we ditto. .>5. 
£25.) ag 


ee ee 


‘1 have stated to the children, that each of the above Societies 
will favour them with a Copy of their Annual Report. May I 
trouble you to obtain the same, when published; and get them 
forwarded when and by such means as may be convenient.” 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, 


The report of the state of improvement in the South Sea Islands during the 
past year is very encouraging, and affords a cheering hope that the revival of 
religion, which succeeded a lamentable falling away in Tahiti, has been merci- 
fully continued. The attendance of the scholars on the means of public instruc- 
tion has been increased, and the progress of many of them is highly satisfactory. 
In the Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, we have the following 
interesting intelligence :— 

**Your Committee have much pleasure in stating that the printing of 3,000 
copies of the entire Bible in the Tahitian language, one of the most important 
Janguages of the South Sea Islands, has been completed in this country, under 
the superintendence of the Rev. Henry Nott, who was himself a principal trans- 
lator of it. This venerable Missionary contemplates a return to that distant 
scene of his forty years’ labours, that he may have the high gratification, if it 
should so please God, of distributing with his own hand, and as the concluding 
act of his life, this precious treasure, among the people for whose benefit he has 
had so large a share in preparing it. ‘This is the first time the whole Bible has 
appeared in any of the native languages of the South Seas. 

“<The Rev. J. Williams, who has just returned to the South Seas, in a vessel 
prepared expressly for the purposes of the Mission, takes out with him, as an 
interesting part of its freight, 3,000 copies of the Raratonga New Testament, 
2,000 having been already forwarded in portions.” 

J. Williams has been engaged in translating several tracts into the Tahitian 
and Raratonga languages, which through the efficient aid of the Religious Tract 
Society, have been printed and forwarded to the Missionaries, who give a pleasing 
account of the avidity and attention with which these littke works have been 
received. 

The progress of some of the stations in the Georgian Islands is highly encour- 
aging: at Roby Town it is said, The cause of Temperance seems firmly estab- 
lished, and the people are advancing in civilisation and industry. in exchange 
for some of their commodities they have obtained for themselves European 
clothing, and improvements of civilised life. 








W. Eade, Printer, at the Schools of Industry, Lindfield, 
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British Cononization anp Cotourep Trises.—by S. Bannister, 
late Attorney General of New South Wales: p. p. 323. London, 
Wittiam Baut, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row. 


This little volume furnishes much important information respect- 
ing the treatment of Aborigines or uncivilised men, by civilised nations 
professing Christianity ; even from very early ages, down to the 
present time, except in the well-known instance of William Penn, 
in the settlement of Pennsylvania, our treatment of the Aborigines 
In our own colonies has been any thing but Christian. Our author 
remarks, “ the numbers of the uncivilised and defenceless tribes con- 
nected more or less intimately with this country, in times past and 
now, can be known approximately, and by conjecture only. The 
practice has been to let them perish, generation after generation, 
almost unheeded, and even to hasten their decay without taking note 
of their multitudinous population. That they were once more or less 
numerous, and that they have been few, since they knew the Christians 
(so called) isundenied. Insome colonies they are quiteextinct, as in 
Newfoundland, after having beenthree hundred years in our possession, 
andin Van Dieman’s Land in about thirty years, by the quicker pro- 
cess of convict-settlements, the introduction ofardent spirits, and re- 
moval. In Virginia, the first colony we settled, the tribes were ori- 
ginally strong enough to destroy three separate and powerful bodies 
of colonists, who acted like brutal invaders, after being originally 
received with friendly welcome, but the thousands of warriors of 
1607, were reduced two thirds in sixty-two years by our spirituous 
liquors, by our diseases, by our wars, and, by an abridgement of terri- 
tority, fatal to a people who lived much on the spontaneous produc- 
tions of nature. In twenty years more they were so weakened, that 
three of their principal tribes sent to a great.Indian Congress only 
four representatives, including attendants: and at the end of the next 
century, all had perished except three or four of one tribe possessing 
fifty acres of land; ten or twelve of another, possessing three hund- 
red acres, and a few women only of a third. 

Itappearsto have been very generally the case, that when uncivilised 
men have been first discovered, and have been treated ina truly 
Christian manner, they have shewn a friendly disposition; and this 
has been exhibited in the heart of Africa, where the soil has not been 
polluted by the feet of the white slave-trader and his black agents. 

At page 31 of the volume, an interesting account is given of an 
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expedition, fitted out in the 7th year of the reign of King Edward 
VI., from which we can only make a very short extract. 

** Muscovy,” says Eden, ‘‘ was discovered in our time by Richard 
Chancellor in his voyage towards Cathay, by the direction and infor- 
mation of Master Sebastian Cabot.” The narrative of the first meet- 
ing of the expedition with the barbarous inhaLitants of the new lands 
discovered, illustrates the happy effect of humane treatment. “ It 
happened,” says the old Chronicler, “that they espied afar off a 
certain fishing boat, which Master Chancellor, accompanied with 
a few of his men, went towards to commune with the fishermen that 
were in it, but they, amazed with the strange greatness of his ship, 
began presently to avoid and flee. He still following them, and 
being come near, they, in great fear, as men half dead, prostrated 
themselves before him, offering to kiss his feet; but he looked plea- 
santly upon them, comforting ' them by signs and gestures, refusing 
those duties and reverence of theirs, and taking them up in all loving 
sort from the ground. And it is strange to consider, how much fa- 
vour afterwards in that place, this humanity of his did purchase to 
himself, for they being dismissed, spread by and by a report abroad 
of the arrival of a strange nation, of a singular gentleness and cour- 
tesy, whereupon the common people came together, offering to these 
new come guests victuals freely, and not refusing to traffick with them. 
By this time our men had learned that this country was called Russia, 
and the barbarous Russes asked likewise of our men, whence they 
came, and what for. Whereunto was answered, that they were 
Englishmen, seeking nothing else but their friendship and traffick. 
The barbarians heard this gladly, and promised them furthermore to 
acquaint their king out of hand with so honest and reasonable a re- 
quest.” 

Happy would it have been for the Aborigines,—happy would it 
have been for this country, and to the honour of the Christian name, 
if those who call themselves civilized and Christians, in coming in 
contact with uncivilized man, had uniformly acted in a similar man- 
ner: but, with a few bright exceptions, our intercourse for three 
hundred years past, with these unfortunate tribes, has been too gene- 
rally, the greatest curse that could have befallen them; the object 
hes been to obtain their property with as little as possible in exchange, 
to possess their lands, driving them back into the wilderness,—to fire 
upon them as a punishment for theft,—and, if they, poor, uninstruct- 
ed savages, dared to retaliate for any wrongs inflicted upon them, a 
wholesale massacre is generally ordered under the name, in South 
Atrica, of a Commando. 

In the United States of America, the benevolent system of Penn 
has long been abandoned, and although individuals, imbued with the 
spirit of Christianity, have made some successful attempts to civilize 
some of the Indian tribes, and they had built houses, and cultivated 
Jand, which had been reserved for them by treaties, wicked and 
avaricious men, who, after the example of Ahab, coveting the vine 
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yard of poor Naboth, have prevailed with the Government to break 
up these promising efforts, and give the natives possessions in the 
far back wilderness in exchange. How must such disgraceful con- 
duct tend to make the name of Christian odious: but we are gravely 
told that it is utterly impossible to bring Aborigines to adopt civi- 
lized habits, or to make them amalgamate with civilized man, and 
that the attempt has never succeeded, and can never succeed: the 
latter part of this assertion is false ; most gratifying instances to the 
contrary have been exhibited; and these would become wniversal, if 
the attempt were made upon Christian principles, and in a Christian 
spirit ; but while the Aborigines are treated in a manner diametri- 
cally opposite to the doctrine and precepts of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, who said, “‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them,” nothing but ExteRMINATION can be 
expected; and how rapidly this process is working, by our sending 
among them in Sydney and Hobarton, our penal colonies, the very 
refuse of our species, spotted as it were with the plague, and carrying 
infection with them, is, at this moment, but too obvious. In the Poly- 
nesian Islands the commercial intercourse with the polished nations of 
Europe and North America, has in many instances, through the in- 
troduction of rum and other ardent spirits, and foul diseases by 
dissolute sailors, given a dreadful impetus to the march of exter- 
mination; this is stated, beyond the power of contradiction, by 
plous missionaries, who have there laboured to stem the torrent of 
desolation, and whose labours are invaluable :—may they be contin- 
ued and increased, be blessed by the Lord of the Harvest, and 
supported by all those who can in any degree appreciate the value 
of immortal souls. 


CHEROKEE INDIANS. 


At page $73 in our former volume, Eleventh month, (November,) 
1836, we stated the unprincipled conduct of the American Govern- 
ment toward the Cherokee Indians. At page 160 of the present 
volume, we animadverted upon its treatment of the Creek Indians, 
and at page 269, an account is given of the measures pursued by the 
Society of Friends to better the condition of these oppressed people ; 
but now itappears by an American Paper, that the Cherokee Indians, 
are at Jength driven by an army from the land of their nativity. 
The account of this act of signal injustice, is as follows. 

“Some weeks back we adverted to certain recent arrangements 
which had been entered into by the authorities at Washington with 
the Cherokee delegates, from which the hope was inferred, that at 
least a partial degree of justice would at length be conceded to that 
interesting and injured community. At the same time however, 
in allusion to an address of General Scott to the Cherokees, a fear 
was expressed that the hope would prove fallacious, and the appre- 
hension was strengthened by the tenor and spirit of a paragraph 
from a Georgia paper subsequently inserted. Whether owing to 
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want of good faith in the government, or to inefficiency of power to 
enforce its own measures, it is now plainly manifest that the arrange- 
ments to which we have alluded were essentially illusory—mere 
insult and mockery added to the grievous load of oppression, alrea- 
dy heaped upon that people. All the accounts in the newspapers 
agree in stating, that the poor, peeled, scattered, forsaken, and unre- 
sisting Indians, have been hunted like the beasts of the forest, like 
sheep having no shepherd, collected into groups, and hurried away 
from their cherished homes, to a strange and wilderness country ; 
and General Scott, however lauded for the gentleness and forbear- 
ance of his operations, if he offers the olive branch in one hand, 
holds out the threatening sword in the other, and seems to us to have 
furnished, by the course he has pursued, a most striking exemplifi- 
cation of the wise king’s saying, “ the tender mercies of the wicked 
are cruel.” A missionary teacher among the Cherokees in a letter 
well remarks—“ Their simple request has ever been éo be let alone. 
But perhaps they are troublesome neighbours—Committing depre- 
daticns upon the whites. No! nothing of the kind is alleged 
against them. The Vineyard, however, is coveted, and must be had! 
The claims of eternal justice will never be forgotten, though they 
may seem to sleep, for God is just.” 3 

We subjoin two articles on the subject from different papers. 
The example given in the first may serve to shew the nature of the 
kindness exercised. 


Removal of the Cherokees. 


_ We are enabled to lay before our readers the following letter from 
agentleman in the Cherokee country, dated June 18. The author 
is one, on the correctness of whose statements we entirely rely.— 
NN. Y. Obs. 

Mr Editor,—Soon after the 23rd ult. the inhabitants of Georgia 
commenced gathering the Cherokees. In Georgia, they were gene- 
rally taken from their houses, leaving their fields of corn, their cattle, 
houses, and most of their moveable property, for any person who 
pleased to take them into possession. Asan example—one family was 
suffered to take nothing from their place but the clothes they had 
on. After some days, the man had permission to return to his for- 
mer dwelling. He found all his property removed. Besides other 
things, he lost seventeen head of cattle, one horse, forty dollars of 
silver, and a number of valuable books. : 

Yesterday, which was the Sabbath, about eleven hundred com-« 
menced their journey to the far west. These make about four 
theusand, who have already been sent off'as “captives.” Perhaps 
as many more are in camp near Ross’s Landing, expecting to start 
ina few days. There are but a few Cherokees now in the country, 
who have not been “captored.” But it is an honour to them that 
they have made no forcible resistance, but submitted peaceably, to 
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their conquerors. Probably several thousands more will leave the 
country the present week. 

Gen. Scott, under date of June 22nd, writes to Governor Can- 
non, of ‘Tennessee, that he had already collected three fourths of the 
Cherokees, and that the other fourth were expected to be collected 
in eight or ten days. About 3,000 were sent off to the west, 
between the Ist and 17th ult., when apprehending that the warm 
season might prove highly injurious to the Indians, he was induced 
to suspend farther emigration until the first of September next. In 
the mean time he proposes to hold all the Indians, yet to be emigras 
ted, guarded by regular troops, at and round his head quarters, at 
Ross and Gunter’s Landing. At the date of his letter he had com- 
menced discharging the Tennessee militia under his command. 


The committee of the Aborigines Protection Society, meets regu- 
larly and is preparing for extensive exertions, which will require 
considerable expense; it is earnestly to be hoped that those who can 
appreciate the importance of bringing deeds of darkness to light, 
will not be backward in assisting those who take the labouring oar, 
with the requisite funds. 

Some large public meetings have been held at Glasgow, Newcastle, 
&c. and the services of George Thompson, who has laboured so 
diligently in the abolition of slavery, have been secured. In con- 
ducting this important business, the Committee is deeply impressed 
with the necessity of keeping clear of all party views: it is their 
wish to limit themselves to matters of fact, and leave them to make 
their natural impression upon a discerning public. 


HAYTI, 


The advocates for slavery who had exhausted their treasury of 
misrepresentations and downright lies, with regard to the black po- 
pulation of Hayti, must sicken at the sight of the growing prosperity 
of that interesting country: their imports and exports are rapidly in- 
creasing, and their commercial relations continually strengthening with 
those countries whose governments duly appreciate the ‘advantages 
of free trade. It is high time for this country to relax in its prohi- 
bitions of imports from Hayti. We copy the following froma highly 
respectable Periodical, called The Friend, and published at Phila- 
del phia. 

The Editor of the Christian Statesman, in publishing the following 
letter, remarks, “it is from a very intelligent source, and will be 
interesting to all who desire the prosperity of that island.” Ona 
reading it, the query naturally arose,—if such things can be done in 
Hayti, why not equally practicable in South Carolina, Georgia, &c. ? 


Hayti, June 30, 1837. 
To the Editor of the Christian Statesman : 


Sir,—Your being one of the principal members of the Africa 
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Colonization Society, an institution purely philanthropic, and whose 
object apparently is to advance the depressed free people of colour 
to a higher grade in the scale of civilization; and as I am a planter 
in the south, deriving my entire subsistence from slave labour, but 
having a coloured family and children, motives of necessity and self- 
preservation have induced me to labour for a similar object to yours, 
in which I have been employed for some time past; therefore, as 
wisdom is most certainly attained from comparing the facts proved 
by experiment, I thought that it would be interesting to you and to 
many of your readers, to be informed of the result of my coloniza- 
tion experiments, made in the Island of Hayti, the convenient situa- 
tion of which, and its nearness to the place where the emigrants 
lived, induced me to give it a preference. A full account of these 
experiments follows, and their importance may excuse the length of 
this communication. 

About eighteen months ago, I carried out my son, George Kings- 
ley, a healthy coloured man of uncorrupted morals, about thirty 
years of age, tolerably well educated, of very industrious habits, and 
a native of Florida, together with six prime African men, my own 
slaves, liberated for that express purpose, to the north-east side of 
the island of Hayti, near Porte Plate, where we arrived in the month 
of October, 1836; and after application to the local authorities, 
from whom I rented some good land near the sea, and thickly 
timbered with lofty woods, I set them to work cutting down trees, 
about the middle of November, and returned home to Florida. My 
son wrote to us frequently, giving an account of his progress. Some 
of the fallen timber was dry enough to burn offin January, 1837, when 
it was cleared up, and eight acres of corn planted, and as soon as Cir- 
cumstances would allow, sweet potatoes, yams, cassava, rice, beans, 
peas, plantains, oranges, and all sorts of fruit trees, were planted in 
succession. In the month of October, 1837, I again set off for 
Hayti, in a coppered brig of 150 tons, bought for the purpose, and 
in five days and a half, from St. Mary’s in Georgia, landed my sons, 
wife, and children, at Porte Plate, together with the wives and chil- 
dren of his servants, now working for him under an indenture of 
nine years ; also two additional families of my slaves, all liberated 
for the express purpose of transportation to Hayti, where they were 
all to have as much good land in fee, as they could cultivate, say ten 
acres for each family, and all its proceeds, together with one fourth 
part of the nett proceeds of their labour on my son’s farm, for them- 
selves; also, victuals, clothes, medical attendance, &c., gratis, 
besides Saturdays and Sundays, as days of labour for themselves, 
or of rest, just at their option. 

On my arrival at my son’s place, called Cabaret, (twenty-seven 
miles east of Porte Plate) in November, 1837, as before stated, I 
found every thing in the most flattering and prosperous condition. 
They had all enjoyed good health, were overflowing with the most 
delicious variety and abundance of fruits and provisions, and were 
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overjoyed at again meeting their wives and children, whom they 
could introduce into good comfortable log houses, all nicely white 
washed, and in the midst of a profuse abundance of good provisions, 
as they had generally cleared five or six acres of Jand each, which 
being very rich, and planted with every variety to eat or to sell, 
they had become traders in rice, corn, potatoes, sugar cane, fowls, 
peas, beans, in short, every thing to sell on their own account, and 
had already laid up thirty or forty dollars apiece. My son’s farm 
was upon a larger scale, and furnished with more commodious d wel- 
ling houses, also with store and out houses. In nine months he had 
made and housed three crops of corn, of twenty-five bushels to the 
acre, each, or one crop every three months. His high land rice, 
which was equal to any in Carolina, so ripe and heavy, as some of it 
to be couched or leaned down, and no bird had ever troubled it, nor 
had any of his fields ever been hoed, there being as yet no appear- 
ance of grass. His cotton was of an excellent staple; in seven 
months it had attained the height of thirteen feet; the stalks were 
ten inches in circumference, and had upwards of five hundred large 
boles on each stalk, (not a worm or red bug as yet to be seen.) 
His yams, cassava, ba sweet potatoes, were incredibly large, and 
plentifully thick in the ground; one kind of sweet potato, lately 
introduced from Taheita (formerly Otaheita) Island in the Pacific, 
was of peculiar excellence; it tasted like new flour, and grew to an 
ordinary size in one month. Those I ate at my son’s had been 
planted five weeks, and were as big as our full grown Florida pota- 
toes. His sweet orange trees, budded upon wild stalks cut off 
(which every where abound) about six months before, had large 
tops, and the buds were swelling as if preparing to flower. My son 
reported that his people had all enjoyed excellent health, and had 
laboured just as steadily as they formerly did in Florida, and were 
well satisfied with their situation, and the advantageous exchange of 
circumstances they had made. They all enjoyed the friendship of 
the neighbouring inhabitants, and the entire confidence of the Hay- 
tian government. 

I remained with my son all January, 1838, and assisted him in 
making improvements of different kinds, amongst which was a new 
two story house, and then left him to go to Port au Prince, where I 
obtained a favourable answer from the president of Hayti, to his 
petition, asking for leave to hold and own in fee simple, the same 
tract of land upon which he then lived as a tenant, paying rent to 
the Haytian Government, containing about thirty-five thousand 
acres, which was ordered to be surveyed to him, and. valued, 
and not expected to exceed the sum of three thousand dollars, 
or about ten cents an acre. After obtaining this land in fee for my 
son, I returned to Florida in February, 1838. 

As France has now consented to the independence of Hayti, to 
which it has formally relinquished all its claims, I will say a few 
words in answer to some objections which I have heard made by 
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very prudent people, to the policy of encouraging the growth and 
civilization of the island of Hayti, which objections, I presume, 
originated in the fear of having a free coloured government and 
powerful people, so near to our own slave holding states. If this 
evil of situation, arising from a natural cause, could be obviated, : it 
certainly would be prudent to remove it. But as Hayti enjoys so 
many permanent natural advantages over any equal portion of our 
neighbouring continent, either as it relates to climate, soil, or situa- 
tion, moreover its great extent and extraordinary fertility render it 
capable of supporting a large population, of at least fourteen mil- 
lions of people, which, independent of all our efforts to the contrary, 
will fill up by natural increase ina few years, would it not be our 
best policy to cultivate a friendly understanding with this formidable 
people, improve their moral habits, and advance their civilization as 
fast as lays in our power? Hayti was formerly the commercial 
emporium of the western world; it supplied both hemispheres with 
sugar and coffee; it is now recovering fast from a state of anarchy 
and destitution, brought on by the French revolution. Its govern- 
ment stands on a very respectable footing, and it only requires capt-. 
tal and education, to become a country of great commercial 
importance, and able to supply the whole consumption of the United 
States with sugar and coffee. The European nations are now 
taking advantage of this state of things, and are cultivating a friendly 
commercial intercourse with Hayti. Is it not our best policy to 
profit by the natural advantages which we have over them, arising 
from circumstances peculiar to our situation, and encourage as far 
as possible the industrious and most respectable part of our free 
coloured population, especially the agricultural part, to emigrate to 
that country, now mostly vacant, which is within a week’s sail of our 
own coast? ‘The natural prejudice of those emigrants towards the 
country of their birth would greatly tend to promote a reciprocal 
national attachment, and would produce harmony and good will by 
an assimilation of manners, customs, and language, tending to 
strengthen the chain of commercial relations much to our advantage. 

Finally, sir, I have to observe that if any coloured people of the 
above descriptions should apply to you for further information 
regarding Hayti, you may assure them of a good reception at George 
Kingsley’s establishment near Porte Plate, where they will find 
plenty of good land to cultivate, which they may either rent or buy 
upon the most liberal terms ; and that six months’ labour as agricul- 
turists will render them entirely independent of all future want of 
provision. You may also assure them of Hayti’s being compara- 
tively a much healthier country than any of our seaboard countries 
south of New York. 

T remain, very respectfully, 


Your most obedient, 
Z. Kinestey, a Ilerida Planter. 
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Concluded from page 339. 


The increase in the number of Juvenile Offenders, arising from 
causes detailed in the report, is truly awful; among which causes 
the most prominent appears to be the committal of young persons 
to prison, where, in consequence of association, they become tho- 
roughly contaminated and hardened in crime. We well remember 
more than twenty years ago we made strong entreaties at the Home 
Office, for the erection of a Penitentiary for boys, in which the 
most approved system of prison discipline might be adopted, but 
we solicited in vain. We now rejoice to learn that Lord John Rus- 
sell, the present minister of the Home Department, has taken up 
the subject, and that a prison has been provided, called the Park- 
hurst Reformatory, in the Isle of Wight, which is just opened and 
adapted to the confinement of 320 boys, viz. 200 boys of 12 years 
of age, and upwards of 120 boys under that age. 

** The nature of the discipline,” say the Inspectors, “ will consist 
in a vigilant system of personal superintendence, instruction in 
moral and religious duties, and industrious occupations of various 
descriptions. ‘There are facilities for employing the boys as tailors, 
shoemakers, ropemakers, bookbinders, and carpenters, as well as 
in agricultural labour. Attached to the prison, are eighty acres of 
Jand, in the cultivation of which the boys can be employed. As it 
is intended to encourage the boys to emigrate to a distant colony at 
the expiration of their imprisonment, they will be especially instruc. 
ted in those branches of industry which are most likely to render 
them useful as agricultural servants. While the prominent features 
of the establishment will be of a penal character, the utmost atten- 
tion will be directed to the health, moral welfare, and suitable com-~ 
fort of the boys, It will be in the best meaning, but in no injurious 
sense of the word, a prison, while the discipline will be so peculiarly 
adapted as to combine cheerful exercises and youthful recreation 
with the salutary restraints of penal correction.” 

The Appendix to this Report contains plans and a full description 
of the Parkhurst Reformatory. 

‘The importance of extending establishments specially for the 
correction and reform of criminal youth will be evident, by advert- 
ing to the numbers of young persons committed, in the last vear, 
to the several gaols in England and Wales. On reference to the 
Statistical Tables annexed to this Report, it will be found that the 
number of juvenile delinquents was 1196, under twelve: 2465, 
twelve and under fourteen; and 8332, fourteen, and under seven- 
teen years of age. 

That a prison for juvenile delinquents is urgently required for 
London and its vicinity cannot be doubted, if we refer to the large 
numbers at all times confined in the metropolitan prisons (amounts 
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ing, as we have seen, to upwards of 3000 in the course of the last 
year,) and the baneful effects of that imprisonment. Whether we 
advert to the gaols of the city of London, viz., Newgate, Giltspur 
Street Compter, the Bridewell Hospital, and the Borough Compter ; 
or to the gaols of the county of Middlesex, viz., the Clerkenwell 
Prison, the Westminster Bridewell, or the Coldbath-fields House of 
Correction; it is a fact that no young person can be committed to 
any one of these places without being rendered the worse by the 
imprisonment, and the more dangerous to the community, nor with- 
out extending his acquaintanceship with the criminal and depraved, 

‘But there is another measure of the highest importance, which 
Is quite essential to the success of the foregoing plans. We refer 
to the necessity of making some permanent provision, by which 
those who are destitute may be placed in the way of obtaining an 
honest livelihocd on their discharge from prison. The situation of 
a friendless boy on quitting confinement is truly distressing. How- 
ever satisfactory his conduct may have been during imprisonment, 
he has frequently no resource, on his liberation, but to revert to 
crime for his support. Without character, who will employ him? 
A true statement of his case creates almost insurmountable obstacles 
to his obtaining any creditable situation. And even if he succeed 
in procuring employment, he is liable to meet with those with whom 
he has formerly associated in prison, and consequently becomes 
exposed to temptations which few young persons thus circumstanced 
possess sufficient firmness and strength of principle effectually to 
resist.” 

In urging the necessity of the formation of district prisons for 
Juvenile Offenders, the Inspectors say, ‘‘ We are not unmindful of 
the objection which may be made to the measure on the ground of 
expense. We have no hesitation in at once declaring, that unless a 
liberal outlay be incurred for this important object, the number of 
juvenile depredators must continue to increase. We beg, however, 
to observe, that the cost of establishing boys’ prisons should not 
be identified with the expense of erecting ordinary gaols, inasmuch 
as the same degree of attention is not necessary to peculiar princi-= 
ples of construction; and it may, in many cases, (as has beea 
actually the case at Parkhurst) be quite practicable to adapt exist- 
ing buildings for this purpose without considerable cost. It should 
also be borne in mind, that the withdrawal of so many young offen- 
ders from the ordinary gaols, by the formation of boys’ prisons, 
will render it unnecessary to provide for the same number of pri- 
soners, whenever a gaol for adults is about to be reconstructed or 
enlarged. But even if the expense of such reformatories were 
greater than we are convinced it will prove, there are, we confidently 
suggest, higher grounds which render such prisons of the utmost 
importance to the public welfare. There can be no real economy 
in any system which tends to the insecurity of property and the 
perpetration of crime; nor can any expenditure be unprofitably 
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directed which is incurred in the well-grounded expectation of 
reclaiming the vicious propensities, and advancing the moral and 
religious welfare of the rising generation; the evil however, is too 
serious and widely spread to be removed, or sensibly diminished by 
any single establishment. The Parkhurst Reformatory is calculated 
to prove a blessing to those who may be placed within its walls, 
but we earnestly repeat our hope that this useful institution may not 
be regarded as a final measure, nor as superseding the necessity 
for farther exertions to establish other Prisons of a similar character, 
in those districts in which they may be required. The urgency of 
the case requires the utmost promptitude ; efficient remedies have 
too long been disregarded to admit of further delay. For more than 
twenty years has this subject been before the public. During 
this period we have seen some thousands of these poor boys 
pass through the prisons of the metropolis. When we recall 
to mind their pitiable condition—the haunts of infamy in which 
they have been cradled: when we think of their ignorance and 
depravity, and how greatly they have been the victims of circum- 
stances over which they could have had no controul: when we con- 
trast the cheerful pursuits and innocent enjoyments which ordinarily 
mark this season of life, with that constant succession of crime and 
punishment which fills up the whole existence of the juvenile depre- 
dator :—when we consider the rapidity with which these boys have 
hurried from the smaller to the greater crimes—the cruel effects of 
their imprisonment, by which their reformation has been not only 
neglected, but their vices have been the more deeply rooted and 
confirmed :—when we reflect upon their destitution on leaving 
prison, and the sharp stimulus with which want impels the distressed 
to the commission of crime—it is impossible too deeply to lament 
that evils so serious in their nature, and fatal in their effects, should 
so long have been permitted to exist. Had juvenile reformatories 
been established when the necessity for such institutions was first 
demonstrated, how many, whose brief span of life has been spent in 
degradation and crime might have been rendered blessings to 
themselves, ornaments to religion, and valuable members of the 
State! Again and again has the importance of these reformatories 
been urged upon the public attention, while the appeal has been met 
with an indifference on the part of the community which is quite 
irreconcileable with a just sense of what is due to the national wel- 
fare, and but little creditable to the character of an enlightened and 
Christian land. And what have been the consequences of this neg- 
lect? The numbers of criminal youth have gone on increasing until 
they have attained a frightful magnitude. The inquiries which have 
at various times been instituted—and which have long since com- 
pletely exhausted the whole subject—have terminated in the recoms 
mendation of summary tribunals—the establishment of juvenile 
reformatories—and a systematic plan of youthful emigration. These 
measures, we repeat, cannot be carried into effect without an outlay 
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of the public money ; and it is for the public to decide on the alter- 
native—either to incur the necessary expenditure ; or, by declining 
to do so, allow the crimes of our juvenile population to continue to 
increase. It is however, consolatory to reflect that a beginning has 
been made in this great work of justice and humanity; and we ear- 
nestly trust that the measures, which have been adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government will be vigorously followed up by the magis- 
tracy, and the country at large.” 

The copious appendix to this report contains most interesting par- 
ticulars relative to the state of the various prisons of Great Britain, 
together with valuable plans and drawings of prisons and prison 
arrangements. 

We are delighted in observing the public spirit which prevails in 
the city of Glasgow, on divers important subjects, highly interesting 
to the great human family, and in connexion with what we have 
brought forward on the subject of Prisons, we shall call the attention 
of our readers to aletter in the Glasgow Herald, dated July 31st, 
1838, on the House of Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents, which has 
been in operation in Glasgow for the last six months. 


The following is the letter referred to: 


HOUSE OF REFUGE, 
To the Editor of the Glasgow Herald. 


Sir,—I recently visited the House of Refuge for Juvenile Delin- 
quents in this city, and was so pleased with the general appearance 
of the inmates, all busily engaged at work, and with the smartness 
and tidiness of the whole establishment, that I could not deny myself 
the satisfaction of examining its different departments in detail. 
This proved to me a very delightful task; and, if you can afford 
room in your useful columns for the following brief statement, I shall 
be glad to communicate to you and your readers, particulars which 
gave my mind the highest gratification. There are at present enjoy- 
ing the hospitable shelter of this benevolent institution no fewer than 
eighty two boys, who would otherwise be utterly outcast and desti- 
tute, a prey (both from necessity and bad habits,) to temptation and 
crime, the victims of idleness, ignorance, and certain ruin. With 
the exception of one boy, who is seventeen years old, all the inmates 
are under that time of life. About half their number are of very 
tender age indeed, there being one of eight, four of nine, five of ten, 
five of eleven, thirteen of twelve, and twelve of thirteen years old. 
The remaining forty two are made up of fifteen of fourteen, fourteen 
of fifteen, twelve of sixteen, and one of seventeen years, I naturally 
felt wishful to know how they were all employed, and found that, 
under the instruction of five experienced tradesmen, they were 
engaged as weavers, winders, shoemakers and tailors. I was intro- 
duced by the Governor to the different shops, and had the pleasure 
of seeing every one of them at work. This was very good. The 
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poor creatures were likely, on their dismissal, to be able to earn an 
honest and comfortable livelihood. What I thought was still better 
was next disclosed tome. The education of the inmates is, in my 
opinion, admirably attended to. The boys are divided into four 
classes. ‘The youngest, of those who are ignorant of letters are 
learning to read. This class consists of seventeen scholars. LKigh- 
teen rather older boys form another class, and are similarly engaged ; 
and the two highest classes, composed respectively of twenty two 
and twenty five scholars each, are learning to read and write. So 
soon as their preceptor (who seems able and intelligent) has rendered 
the last mentioned classes somewhat au fay in these departments of 
learning, sundry of the more liberal branches of education are to be 
taught. Moral and religious instruction, too, is duly administered 
through the week and on the Sabbath. Of this I witnessed an 
affecting proof. Before I left the house the bovs assembled for 
dinner. When they had all taken their places at table, one of their 
number was requested by the Governor to ask a blessing on their 
food. They all rose up, and the boy who had been named said 
grace in an exceedingly becoming and solemn manner. After they 
had dived another boy returned thanks; and [ must say that my 
mind was most agreeably impressed by the whole scene. Every 
thing I saw did the greatest credit to the management of Mr. Stewart, 
the Governor. 

This institution has been in operation scarcely half a year. Con- 
sidering the previous character of its inmates, there is every reason 
to think that, but for the attention now shown them, no small 
portion of thenumber would by this time, have been on their way to 
Botany Bay. Surely so salutary an institution is extremely worthy 
of public countenance and support. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
A Supscriper To THE House or ReEFuGE. 


PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Various communications from South Africa, give the most pleasing 
testimonials to the advancement of religion and morals in the colony. 
Peace has continued unbroken during the past year, and many of 
the stations are recovering, though but slowly, from the evil effects 
of the late war. One of these evils has been the efforts to extend 
the use of ardent spirits among the native tribes,—a means of de- 
struction less direct and immediate, but more fatal than the musket 
orthe bayonet. At Caledon, however, the cause of temperance is said 
to be gradually acquiring vigour and stability, notwithstanding the 
pernicious influence to which the men were exposed while serving 
on the frontier. In November the local Temperance Society had 
224 members, 17 of whom were subsequently excluded for infraction 
of the rules; but it was hoped that the discipline thus exercised 
would prove salutary. 
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At Bethelsdorp the local Temperance Society continues its useful 
operations, and though some of the members have violated the 
rule of abstinence, the greater number have firmly adbered to it. 

The local Temperance Society at Uitenhage has renewed its 
operations. 163 of the apprentices, and other persons of colour, 
agreed to the rule of total abstinence, and the people generally are 
beginning to forsake the Canteens. 

The reports respecting the Schools are very satisfactory, both as 
it regards Day and Sabbath Schools, and Adult and Infant Schools. 
Tidings have been received of the arrival of Dr. Philip and his 
companions at the Cape, where the interests of religion and educac 
tion are said to be rapidly advancing. Four new school-houses, 
each to contain from 150 to 200 scholars, have been provided in 
Cape Town, and Dr. Philip will direct his early attention to the 
extension of the British system of education, by the employment of 
the most suitably qualified teachers that can be obtained. Many 
persons take an active part in Sabbath School instruction, and in 
the distribution of religious tracts. A new Society has been formed 
at the Cape called “ The Cape Town Religious Tract Society,” 
the objects of which are to circulate English tracts, and to increase 
the supply of Dutch works for the population. At Pacaltsdorp a 
considerable number of Dutch Tracts and Bibles have been dis- 
tributed : the schools there afford an ample measure of encourage- 
ment, and some of the most advanced scholars who have just left 
school, are now exercised in translating works of the Tract Society 
into the Dutch language. The Infant School, under the care of 
one of W. Anderson’s daughters, wears a delightfully promising 
aspect; the number of children taught in this school amounts to 
160, with an average attendance of 105. Many other schools are 
reported as making steady and excellent progress, and in several 
Instances, the young persons, both natives and Europeans, engage 
zealously in the work of Sabbath instruction. 

The following communication from Griqua Town, was addressed 
to the Committee of the British and Foreign School Society, by the 
Missionaries Peter Wright and Isaac Hughes: 

** As the day-school at our head station is conducted according to 
the system advocated by your society, and as the great object of all 
our schools is scriptural education, we wish to forward to you the 
following short notice of our school operations. 

“In 1831 our new school-room, 65 feet by 22, inside, was com~ 
pleted, fitted up, and organized strictly according to the Model-school, 
Borough-road. From that time to the present the attendance has 
varied according to circumstances, from 80 to 150 children who are 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. This school, in which scrip- 
tural knowledge isimparted, has already been made a blessing, in 
many respects, to the people amongst whom we labour. 

“In 1834 an infant-school-room was built, 57 feet by 18, within, 
This school contains 120 little ones, under the superintendence of 
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a pious young native female (a Griqua,) whose success in this im- 
portant department far exceeds our expectations. This school 
excites, and continues to support, considerable interest in the coun- 
try, and is found a powerful means of good to the community. An 
attempt has been made to introduce a knowledge of the English 
language into this school, with a view to its introduction into the 
higher school, where we have a good number reading the scriptures 
in that language, and translating. 

“In 1835 circumstances occurred which rendered it necessary 
and favourable for us to extend our school operations: accordingly 
12 day-schools were commenced, connected with 8 principal out- 
stations in our district, which now contain an average attendance 
of upwards of 850 children, the majority of which are Bechuanas. 

“The want of means to erect suitable school-houses, and to fit 
them up, has prevented our being able to introduce your excellent 
system. Our school at the head station we intend as a model for 
the country, and to supply us with teachers. 

“It may perhaps not be improper to mention, that there are two 
sewing schools at the head station, with which religious instruction 
is combined. One is for Griquas, and the other for Bechuanas. 
Each school contains upwards of 40 girls, These schools contribute 
greatly to the domestic improvement and comfort of our people.” 

Another letter from P. Wright, which Dr. Philip put into the 
hands of the Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
shows the rapid spread of education in that district. 

“If the present desire for instruction,” he observes, ‘ should 
continue for some time, I think the whole adult population, with 
the exception of some old people, will learn to read; and even 
many of these are labouring hard at their spelling books. But the 
extensive work of God among these people, and that by means of 
teachers raised up from among themselves, is the most interesting 
feature.” 

In some of the settlements the missionaries ate gratified to perceive 
a favourable change of feeling on the part of many of the Dutch far- 
mers towards the Hottentot population. The inhabitants of Kat River 
are spoken of in strong terms of approbation; and in a letter from 
that staunch friend to the Aborigines of South Africa, Dr. Philip, 
under date of the 18th of June, he says, ‘The late accounts from 
the Kat River are very encouraging. The people in that settlement 
lost every thing except their land, by the late war; but they bore 
their losses with great Christian maguanimity, and they are fast 
recovering from their effects. The Schools which had been sus- 
pended by that calamitous event, have not only been re-established, 
but new ones have been added since the return of Mr. James Read.” 

The industry and sobriety with which these people have endea- 
voured to surmount the pressure of external difficulties, and their 
steady allegiance to the British crown, under circumstances calcu- 
lated to try the most devoted loyalty,—have all contributed to 
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strengthen the conviction of their Christian worth and moral excel- 
lence, among the friends of Africa, at home and abroad. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE CAUSES OF DEMORALISATION IN IRELAND. 
PUBLICANS LICENSES IN CORK, 


In the Irish Temperance and Literary Gazette for October 20th, 
1838, we notice with concern the encouragement given by some — 
magistrates, to one of the most fatal causes of demoralisation in 
Ireland. Ata Court held in the City Court House, Cork, for the 
purpose of considering applications for new spirit licenses, some of 
those applications were resisted by the magistrates, upon the ground, 
that the parish Overseers had not signed the certificates of the parties. 

Sir. A. Perrier said, that hitherto the practice was to procure 
the signature of any two of the overseers, who seldom asked any 
questions on the matter, and the Magistrates unhesitatingly granted 
the license. ‘The plan now pursued by the overseers consisted in 
the entire body—some 60 or 70 throughout the city—forming 
themselves into a Committee. They met weekly and compared 
notes of the state of their respective districts, and, according to 
the manner in which each public house was conducted, signed the 
certificate required at their hands. He thought the plan was most 
judicious, and should give it his approval and support. At this 
present moment there were one thousand publicans in Cork,—five 
hundred of whom, from what cause he could not tell, were unli- 
censed !—and half of which number (250) would be quite enough 
for the city. In the two main streets alone it had been reported to 
him there were fifty two public houses. In short the authorities 
were bound tc lock well to the subject, and he thought that the 
Overseers formed an important auxiliary towards the attainment of 
the end in view. , 

Alderman Sprearine opposed these sentiments, considering that the 
Overseers had assumed a power, not warranted by law, and observed, 
Why, according to the plan so warmly espoused by Sir Anthony 
Perrier, the self-constituted Committee of overseers had it in their 
power to prevent fair competition in trade, and frustrate the pros- 
pects of families. 

After some farther remarks, a license was applied for in Fishamble- 
lane, which was uncertified by the overseers, upon the ground of too 
many public houses being already in the lane. Ultimately the 
license was ordered, and, with very few exceptions, all the applica- 
tions were granted. 

“We wish,” observes the Editor, that ‘“ Alderman Spearing would 
consider the number of families that must be sacrificed at the shrine 
of drunkenness, in encouraging those “ prospects of families,” and 
‘* fair competition.” 
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CLARKSON AND WILBERFORCE, 


We should have been satisfied with the brief notice we had taken 
of the attack upon Clarkson in the Life of Wilberforce, had we not 
been led to reflect upon the wide circulation of the work amongst 
persons in different classes of society, and the great difficulty “of 
giving equal publicity to the defence and explanation. 

Deeply i is it to be regretted that the volumes which give so many 
interesting details of William Wilberforce, a man so universally 
and so justly beloved, should have been disfigured, by unjust reflecs 
tions, and some HNibérel insinuations, altogether at variance with the 
distincuishing features in the character of that pious and most excels 
Jent man: but with nothing were we more disgusted than with the 
treatment of Thomas Clarkson, the commencement of whose labours 
in the cause of Africa we are old enough toremember. We enjoyed 
an intimate acquaintance and friendship with him very early in the 
great struggle for the abolition of the Slave Trade, and can add our 
testimony that he was engaged in the work before the great Parlia« 
_ mentary advocate. 

Divine Providence, in accomplishing a great purpose for the benefit 
of his creatures, works by a variety of instruments, often differing 
from each other, but all necessary for the end proposed. In the 
present instance, the untiring perseverance of Clarkson in procuring 
evidence and establishing facts, was absolutely essential to Wilber- 
force’s success in Parliament, and indispensable as a first step. 

An able article in the Morning Herald, under date of November Ist, 
1838, places the subject in a clear point of view. 

“The history of the world records not a nobler triumph of human= 
ity, achieved after a long struggle—commenced under circumstances 
more difficult and discouraging—than that which severed the com- 
merce of England from its “barbarous connection with the traffic in 
slaves—delivering Africa from its curse, and England from its con 
tamination. 

The great battle for the abolition of negro slavery itself, in which 
we had the honour of taking a humble, but earnest part, though not 
easily won, even with the aid of twenty millions of public money 
thrown into the scale of justice, as a golden argument to neutralise 
the inhuman logic of men, who talked of having “ freeholds” in the 
dedies of their fellow-men, was not fought against such fearful odds 
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as the leaders of the opposition to the African slave-trade had to 
encounter. 

Public opinion, that greatest of all powers in a free and civilised 
community—that controller and regulator ofall other powers, warred 
against slavery in the recent struggle for its extirpation. The plan- 
ters might be strong in parliament—the government might be tumid 
or treacherous, but the voice of the people of England went up to the 
legislature, to the throne, and to Heaven itself, to invoke human and 
Divine justice against the most cruel and atrocious system of oppres- 
sion that ever blackened the earth with crimes, and degraded the 
image of Godin man. All who came forward to uproot slavery and 
destroy the *‘ prescriptive title” of the planter in his human cattle, 
felt that they marched with a countless multitude, and that the irre- 
sistible influence of PUBLIC OPINION was with them. 

How differently were they circumstanced who, towards the latter 
end of the last century, commenced the great struggle to abolish the 
slave trade? They had not only prescription, commercial cupidity, 
an adverse government, and a hostile legislature to contend against ; 
they had also nationa) prejudice to overcome, and a public opinion 
favourable to their design to create. ‘They had to awaken the mo- 
ral sense of the people to the iniquity of the traffic, and to direct 
their religious feeling to a right perception of its unchristian character. 
They had to expose the crimes of the system, which were carefully 
concealed from public view, and to refute the fallacies by which 
those who profited by its crimes made the nation believe that the 
destruction of the slave trade would inflict a heavy blow on commerce, 
and be the ruin of our West India possessions. 

Such were the difficulties which the men who commenced a regu- 
lar and systematic opposition to the slave trade, towards the close of 
the last century, had to encounter, and which they did encounter and 
gloriously overcome. Not less to their intelligence and virtue than 
totheir moral intrepidity was it owing, that the flag of slave-commerce 
was struck, and the British colours were no longer subjected to the 
degradation of affording an infamous protection to the worst species 
of robbery that man ever practised on man. 

Who were the leaders of that great movement? It is only just that 
upon the imperishable and sublime monument which they raised to 
humanity, their names should be rightly recorded. We regret to see 
an attempt lately made in a quarter where it was least to be expected, 
to efface or throw into the shade the name that is undoubtedly enti- 
tled to the fivst place upon the list of the practical opponents of the 
slave trade—for the efforts of Granville Sharp, noble and successful 
as they were in legally establishing the great principle that the slave 
who sets his foot in England becomes that moment free, went no further. 

We venerate the name of Wilberforce; but he was not the First 
in this great field of philanthropic enterprise. We respect the 
fidelity, we appreciate the perseverence, we admire the eloquence 
which he brought to the task ; but still more is that man entitled to 
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the respect and admiration of an enlightened people, who made the 
first practical efforts for the assertion of African liberty, and the vin- 
dication of British justice, and that man was T'Homas CLarkson. 

The controversy which has lately arisen upon this subject in con- 
sequence of the publication of the biography of Mr. Wilberforce, has 
induced us to retrace the history of the great question with which 
both those celebrated names were inseparably associated, in order 
that we might form acorrect opinion as to the relative share which 
each of those distinguished men had, in the achievement of one of the 
greatest moral victories that ever shed lustre on the path of Christian 
civilisation. That opinion we have expressed in saying that the first 
practical abolitionist of the slave trade was the octogenarian Crark- 
son, who, in the evening of his well-spent life, has been forced to 
vindicate his just claims against those who ought to have been the 
last persons on earth to dispute them. 

Strange! that the sons of Wilberforce could not offer the tribute of 
filial veneration to their parent’s memory without attempting to sacri- 
fice the reputation of one of his oldest and most valued friends upon 
his grave. Surely the filial piety that cannot do honour to the dead 
without the immolation of the living, is of a spirit more pagan than 
Christian—more African than English. The posthumous fame that 
is fed by the sacrifice of one’s friends, resembles those funeral honours 
of some uncivilised nations that are incomplete without a victim. 

Yet sufficient, we think, for the honest fame of any man, was the 
share which Wilberforce undoubtedly had in bringing to a pros- 
perous termination the enterprise which Clarkson had commenced. 
In the conduct of a cause, of which, soon after the organisation of 
the working machinery, he became the parliamentary leader, Wilber- 
force displayed talents, energy, eloquence, and, above all, that 
greatest requisite of the advocate—an uncompromising fidelity, 
which, had he even failed, would have earned him an enduring 
reputation. As it is, his name lives associated with the noblest of 
causes, struggling long with the greatest of difficulties, and finally 
crowned with the most brilliant success. Is not this renown enough 
for any man? Why is the bust of Wilberforce, as if uncrowned by 
the hand of honest Fame, to be decorated with laurels plucked from 
another man’s brows? His living labours earned a glorious immore 
tality, which need fear no diminution from being shared with his 
forerunners and associates, in the great work of rescuing oppressed 
Africa and dishonoured England—the one from the sufferings, the 
other from the ignominy of the traffic in human flesh. 

The part which the Edinburgh Review took in the controversy 
excited by the publication of the ‘ Life of Wilberforce,” was little 
creditable to the sagacity or judicial impartiality of the critics, who 
undertook to decide and pronounce authoritatively upon conflicting 
claims, either without knowing the evidence, or without caring for 
it. If the reviewers were really so ignorant of the nature and 
amount of the obligations which the cause of civilisation and hu- 
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manity owes to Clarkson, as to have been mistaken in the first 
instance, and imagined that a masTeR and an ORIGINATOR in the 
great work of abolishing the slave trade had only performed the 
stipulated drudgery of a paid servant, they had time enough to 
revise and correct their first impressions before they gave them to 
the world. Instead of doing so, they went the Hole length of 
adopting the depreciating estimate which the biographers of Wil- 
berforce published, of the sacrifices and labours of the man who led ~ 
the way in devoting the energies of his youth to the great cause in 
which he since exhausted the strength of his manhood. If Wilber- 
force led the embattled host of England’s philanthropists in the 
senate with splendid success, Clarkson first unfurled the banner 
which was afterwards planted in the light of victory upon the soil 
of emancipated Africa. 

Well and expertly were the shafts of the reviewers returned upon 
themselves by one who did for the cause of truth and Clarkson, 
what the party wronged could not so gracefully have done for him- 
self. The Supplement to the “Strictures on the Life,” from the pen 
of Mr. Henry C. Robinson, the Barrister, placed the injustice of the 
Scottish critics in the strongest light that fact, argument, and lucid 
reasoning could throw upon it. As to the most paltry, but at the 
same time the most insulting charge of all, that of an alleged remu- 
neration for Clarkson’s services, the acute and accurate writer of 
the “Supplement” established for the character of his injured friend, 
a triumphant vindication. On this it is unnecessary further to 
dwel], as the reviewers have confessed the injustice of their state- 
ments by retracting them, and we are willing to believe that their 
repentance is as sincere as the injury which they inflicted was 
unexpected and unprovoked. 

But how could it be otherwise? Without taking into account 
what we may call the historical evidence, which would carry us far 
beyond the space at our disposal, is not the oral testimony—the 
evidence of the actors themselves—absolutely conclusive and crush- 
ing in favour of Clarkson’s claims, as the first in the field of practical 
abolition? Did not the late venerable Archdeacon Corbett, whose 
Christian benevolence and modest worth made him universally 
respected, and whose early co-operation with the friends of abolition 
identifies his name for ever with their immortal triumph, thus ex- 
press himself in a letter to the veteran Clarkson :—‘ The impression 
on my mind is, that you were always looked upon as the person who 
brought the question forward, and that Mr. Wilberforce always 
acknowledged you as such.” Does not the late Mr. William Smith— 
another competent authority—say, “ With respect to prior enlistment 
in the service, | should decide that Wilberforce must yield to Clark- 
son?” Again, ‘** At that instant Wilberforce was but recently 
entering on the active course of service in which Clarkson had been 
for two years employed?” Does not Lord Brougham bear this 
testimony :— It was he (Wilberforce) who jfirst introduced me to 
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your acquaintance ; and I distinctly recollect his telling me at the 
time how much he rejoiced that I had done you justice in my book 
on the colonies. He added, ‘for Tuomas took the field before any 
of us.’”’ Here is the evidence of Wilberforce ‘himself against the 
statements of his sons. What can go beyond it? But that candid 
admission of Mr. Wilberforce does not stand alone. Before assem- 
bled thousands, at a great anti-slavery meeting at Exeter Hall, so 
late as the year 1830, he said, “‘ When I again meet my esteemed 
friend, Mr. Clarkson, in this cause, I cannot but look back to those 
happy days when we began our labours together, or rather when 
we worked together, for he began before me.” This is conclusive. 

After all this, how strange does it appear that, at a time when 
statues have been raised or are raising to the memory of Wilberforce, 
and laurels profusely flung upon his monument, the labours and 
name of Clarkson should stand in need of vindication ! 

But it is only in England that due honours have been denied to 
one whose name grateful Africa shall place first upon the roll of the 
benefactors of her adversity, and the promoters of her civilisation. 
None more freely yielded to Wilberforce all the praise which his 
noble efforts in the cause of humanity deserved, than the man whom 
the inheritors of that honoured name ungenerously assailed. His 
“History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade” is the best evidence 
of that. Let those who doubt it read the work. 

On the continent both the positive and relative merits of Clarkson 
and Wilberforce are known and rightly estimated. Nor can the 
survivor of those great men attribute black ingratitude to the inhabi- 
tants of the Haytian commonwealth.” 


The great day of Emancipation was celebrated in Hayti with the 
liveliest enthusiasm. The public places for worship were opened, 
and the voice of prayer, thanksgiving, and praise ascended on high— 
a public dinner was given, at which the British and French Consuls, 
and the President of the Assembly were present. The scene is de« 
scribed as one of uncommon animation, 

““One of the toasts drank at this meeting was the following :— 


“*“ To Thomas Clarkson, the philanthropist, who has outlived slavery. He 
first opposed the African slave trade, and he remains an abolitionist good and true, 
God has prolonged his days to witness the consummation of his noble labours, 
He shall ere long be called to the bosom of the EreRNAL to receive his reward, 
but his works shall live aftér him.’ ”’ 


Yes: his works shall live—they shall be remembered 
‘- When falls the bust, and boastful tombs decay 5” 


for dear are the vindicated rights of outraged justice and humanity 
in the sight of Him whose “ mercy endureth for ever.” Old and 
feeble, and all but wholly blind though Tuomas Ciarxson be, the 
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recollection of a youth and manhood devoted to the redress of 
the wrongs, and the recovery of the freedom of the most wretched 

and helpless of the human race, whom a cruel avarice chained and 

tortured, brings with it heartfelt peace and holy consolations, which 

the most prosperous man on earth might envy—which the proudest 
might wish to enjoy.” 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE SLAVE TRADE NOW RAGING WORSE 
THAN EVER. 


We have proof that vessels peculiarly fitted for the slave trade, 
called clippers, are constructed in the American ports; they are 
calculated for fast sailing in order to avoid capture. The consequen- 
ces are often horrible, from want of room for the poor sufferers ; and 
there is proof that a certain extra number in one instance was directed 
to be bought, in order to insure the landing alive of two thirds of the 
human cargo. Very lately slave vessels have sailed for the Cape 
de Verd Islands under the American flag. ‘The American President 
has it seems declared that their slave States shall not be a party to 
any convention on the subject of the slave trade. Ifthey succeed in 
adding Texas to the United States, it will involve the murder of 
millions of human beings. The pecuniary sacrifices made by Great 
Britain to put down the slave trade is enormous. Spain alone re- 
ceived £400,000—and yet the subjects of Spain are carrying it on up- 
on the coast of Africa beyond all tormer example. Portugal covers it 
with her flag:—two hundred thousand natives of Africa are now 
annually torn from their country by those human butchers. 
From the testimony of travellers it would appear that an equal 
number perish in wars to obtain the victims; and that in their 
way to the coast, the road across the desert is literally strewed 
with the bones of those who have perished, not being able to 
keep up with the gangs. We have reason to believe that the 
black catalogue of crime and horror is about to be published by one 
every way qualified for the task. It now appears clear that the 
hundred thousand pounds per annum, spent by Great Britain in 
keeping ships of the line on the coast, and supporting Mixed Com- 
mission Courts there, is utterly in vain—that the system will not do— 
it may be continued indefinitely, and the miscreants of Spain and 
Portugal and North America will continue to laugh at our impotent 
efforts; they will continue to get insured, and to prosecute their in- 
human traffic. The slave trade rages worse than ever along the 
coast or Africa ; it is paralysing the efforts to introduce an innocent 
commerce. We have conversed with intelligent officers who have 
long been on the coast of Africa, and who declare that a compara- 
tively trifling part ofthe expense now incurred by this country, would 
suffice to extinguish this monstrous evil—that settlements on or 
near that coast — steamers up the rivers, that draw but lit- 
tle water—and above all, the establishment of factories and depots 
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for the products of Africa would soon do the business :—one thing is 
quite plain, that strong measures must be speedily taken—the real 
state of the case must be laid before the British public. Prtirions 
MUST BE PRESENTED TO PARLIAMENT, TO PROHIBIT THE IMPORTATION 
OF THE PRODUCE OF SLAVE LABOUR INTO THIS COUNTRY AND ITS 
DEPENDENCIES ; AND TO ENCOURAGE THE GROWTH OF COTTON IN 
our West anp East Inp1a possessions. This would do more than 
all the Navy of Great Britain towards abolishing for ever the traf-= 
fic in slaves. 


MEMORIAL OF THE PENANG TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, EAST INDIES. 


We have lately read with much interest and satisfaction, a resolu- 
tion, which was passed unanimously at a monthly meeting, of the 
Penang Temperance society, held the 26th of February, 1838, “ That 
a Memaorial in the name of this society be sent to the Hon. Court of 
Directors, praying for the abolition of spirit rations throughout the 
Campany’s Army in India.” 

The Memorial states, in strong terms, the “lamentable and incal- 
culable evils arising from the prevalent use of ardent spirits as a 
beverage,” and in an especial manner, solicits the attention of the 
Honourable Court to the extensive evils arising from the daily and 
indiscriminate use of spirit rations to the European troops. As 
directly and strikingly illustrative of this important subject, the 
Memorialists observe, they ‘ would respectfully submit for the con- 
sideration of your Honourable Court, the following Extract from the 
valuable remarks of Dr. Fergusson, H. M. Inspector General of 
Hospitals, &c. Every unpractised subject who swallows a portion 
of rum (or arrack) derives from it a flow of spirits, a feeling of 
artificial strength and of pleasurable energy that is gratifying to the 
feelings at the time, but leaves him in a sunk and depressed state 
as soon as the excitement is past, for which the soldier knows no 
remedy, but a repetition of the dose. In a short time however, even 
the first effect is not to be attained by the same portion, nor without 
a progressive increase of the quantity, which if he cannot obtain, the 
above state of depression must continue unrelieved; his ration 
allowance implants the habit, and prevents the possibility of the 
desire being extinguished or forgotten, until from its repeated daily 
stimulation, the want becomes infinitely too imperious to be resisted 
through the fear of punishment, or the dread of death from disease, 
far less by moral restraint. This is, and must be, the inevitable 
effect of giving spirits as an article of daily diet, and hence che 
insanity of crime as resulting from drunkenness, and the mania con- 
sequent upon it, which in the British army, so often calls for punish+ 
ment, and stains the national character.” 

The injurious consequences of the establishment of Canteens, are 
then set forth; and after mentioning the course pursued to afford as it 
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were, every facility to the soldier to become a drunkard, the Memo- 
rialists suggest that ‘‘ Establishments similar to Canteens, under 
judicious management, and excluding spirituous liquors altogether, 
might be made highly advantageous in promoting habits of temper- 
ance: but,” they add “as now conducted, the sale of ardent spirits 
being not only sanctioned but encouraged, they must be denounced 
as productive of the very worst effects upon the general habits and 
morals of the soldiers; hot-beds, from which spring a long train of 
vice, crime, and misery.” . 

The Memorialists earnestly entreat the rulers of British India, to 
lend their powerful aid in expunging for ever this foul stain upon 
the character of the European portion of the army; urging it on the 
score of humanity and sound policy, and mentioning their firm per- 
suasion, that a discontinuance of the present, fatal system of a daily 
issue of ardent spirits, would produce a considerable reduction in 
the present fearful mortality among the European troops, and lead to 
the general efficiency and economy of the British army in India. 

The example of the United States of America, where spirit rations 
have been discontinued for years with the happiest effects, is brought 
forward. In India one regiment at least has given up its Canteen, 
and another has petitioned for the abolition of spirit rations. In 
conclusion the Memorialists state that the petition is unanimous on 
the part of the members of their society now present at Prince of 
Wales’s Island, including about one half of the Kuropean detachment 
of Madras Artillery serving on the Island. 


ON THE ABORIGINES, OR UNCIVILIZED TRIBES OF MEN, NOW STRUG= 
GLING FOR EXISTENCE AGAINST CIVILIZED NATIONS, 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Article I, 


The Abcrigines of our Australian Colonies, viz. New South Wales, 
Van Dieman’s Land, Swan River, South Australia, and North Australia. 


In the present article, it is proposed to describe briefly the con- 
dition of the Aboriginal natives of all the Australias; and we shall 
in future numbers, treat in turn of most of the other Aborigines 
In various parts of the world, with which civilized nations have 
intercourse. ‘There is work to be done for them all; and the 
emancipation of the negro slaves, although it is far from having 
left their friends at full leisure, permits a closer attention than those 
friends have yet given to the claims of the free coloured people 
upon the justice and sympathy of their white brethren. 

If the good work be not soon begun in earnest, and on a great 
scale, it willcome tcolate In the last six years 433,818* emi- 


* House of Commons Papers, 1 £58, No. 388. 
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grants have left the United Kingdoms for new countries. This is 
14 times the number of those who emigrated in the first six years 
after the general peace of 1815; and the enormous increase is 
going on to the Australias in particular, at arate that defies all 
calculation.* In fact another America is most rapidly forming 
there, under exclusively British auspices. The myriads of little 
insects that raise so many islands to the surface of the Southern 
and Eastern Seas, are not more busy with their marvellous labours, 
than we English now are in hurrying away to cover these islands 
with our commerce, our arts, and our men. But between these 
architects of the ocean and us, its indefatigable explorers, there is 
a distinction that is little to our honour. Whilst they are hourly 
and innocently bringing forth new lands for the use of man, we, in 
our selfish progress, are fast destroying the first human occupants 
of the virgin soil. After having pretty completely run our san- 
guinary career in the West, as in Newfoundland, where not a single 
Aboriginal native is left, and where the last was coolly shot; and 
as in the other North American colonies, where a wretched remnant 
is still struggling against our oppressions,—after this experience of 
our abuse of power, Great Britam began at the end of the last 
century, the same cruel and disgraceful. course in the great islands 
of the South Seas. In defiance of warning, a colony of convicts was 
then founded ; and, not to enlarge upon other evils arising from the 
error, there is one recently laid before Parliament, which ought to 
be proclaimed in its blackest dye in every part of the empire, to 
rouse the public universally against the abominations now rife. In 
the penal colonies, says Dr. Ullathorne to the Transportation Com- 
mittee, there is aclass of crimes too frightful even for the imagina- 
tion of other lands, which St. Paul, in detailing the vices of the 
heathen, has not contemplated: which were unknown to the savage, 
until taught by the convict,—crimes which are notorious—crimes 
that dare I describe them, would make your blood to freeze, and 
your hair to rise erect in horror upon the flesh.f This testimony 
does not stand alone; and with other exposures, it has had some 
influence in Parliament. If then, the British public now rouse 
itself, hundreds of thousands of the unhappy natives of Australia 
may yet be preserved from further misery. 

These poor people are indeed in a state and of a character that 
ought to be made exactly known. It is not true that they are the 
miserably ee eable race they are often represented to be, although 
they have certainty fewer possessions (EXCEPT LANDS) to begin the workof 
civilization upon, than almost avy other people. They had boats how- 
ever, when we first visited them sixty yearsago; and to this day in spite 
of all discouragements, they are often willing and useful labourers 


* Evidence of Mr. Elliott, Emigration Commissioner, before the Transportation 
Committee, 1838. No, 669, p. 100. 


+ Transportation Report, 1838, p, 24, 
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for the colonists. So ready indeed are they to adopt our industrious 
habits, that in one Australian legislature already, it has been recom- 
mended that they should be encouraged to learn nothing that shall 
enable to them to rival* us; upon the same iniquitous principle 
which prevailed long in Jamaica and other slave countries, and pro- 
hibited the coloured men from exercising various trades, lest they 
should be too much for white traders. The native Australians 
have Jaws also, and their laws regulate the regular succession to 
the lands which we deprive them of, without an attempt to enter into 
treaties for their consent, or even to compensate them for that we 
take away. Not one of our Courts of Justice takes notice of their 
laws, even in cases essentially depending upon the knowledge of 
them; and whilst we pretend to do them justice in our courts, we 
refuse to admit them as witnesses. 

That under these circumstances they should not become civilised 
is not surprising, If the acutest people in Europe, the inhabitants 
of Yorkshire for example, were placed under the same disqualifica- 
tions, and the many others, which English selfishness imposes on 
the Australians, it would not require many years to carry them 
back into their old British barbarism. 

With the vices of uncultivated men, for which no allowance is 
made, and with no sufficient efforts on our part to give scope to 
their many virtues ; without proper schools, although in the few cases 
already tried, their intelligence has been proved equal to those of 
the white children ; with no administration of justice in their case; 
with missionary and other establishments of the most inconsiderate 
and precarious character ;} the Australians would be an extraordi- 
nary race indeed to escape the melancholy fate of so many barbarous 
tribes upon the settlement of Christian colonies among them. 
Upon another occasion we shall present the reader with a few anec- 
dotes to illustrate the kindliness of disposition of the Australians, 
and their usefulness to the colonists. 

Their numbers throughout the whole of the Australias are 
unknown, the estimates having varied from 100,000 to 8 millions. 
T'wo attempts only have been made to ascertain their population in 
small districts. These are the sort of census taken by the Austra- 
lian Agricultural Company, on their estate of one million of acres; 
and that of the governor of Swan River§ in the settled parts of his 


* House of Commons papers, 1837. No, 425, p. 270. 


+ In 1820 the Government School in New South Wales was abandoned, 
although it met with some success. In 1825 the London Society founded a 
Mission in Sydney, and soon abandoned it. The Wesleyans founded another 
afterwards, and abandoned it. The Church Society has now one Mission sup- 
ported by the Government in New South Wales. At the Swan River, the 
Colonial Church Society had a Mission for the Aborigines, which is now about 
to be passed over to the colonists. 


t Transportation Report, 1838, § House of Commons Papers, 1838, No. 
687, p. 7 
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colony, of about one and a half million of acres. The former gave 
2,000 souls to the million acres, or 1,900,000 tothe whole country; 
the latter gave something Jess than half that number. The basis of 
the estimate of 100,000 is now known to be incorrect ;* and it may 
be concluded safely that at the least, a population of one million of 
human beings awaits its fate at our hands. 

And how can we best set about benefitting such a people? is a 
question which we trust will be put by many of our readers. Our 
reply is, various measures will occur, according to your circumstan- 
ces, but there is one simple step which all may take, and if it be 
repented of, it may be soon retraced. It is to subscribe to the 
Aborigines Protection Society, a notice of which, together with some 
of its proceedings has already been given. 

It is only by many and united efforts that the great problem can 
be resolved, how civilised and uncivilised men shall meet without 
destroying. The Statesman, the Missionary, the Merchant, the man 
of Science, the Philanthophist, must each in his place contribute 
largely towards attaining the desired ends, peace and good will and 
steady improvement among the remote Tribes and Settlements, 
which are the subjects of this inquiry. The public must be enlight- 
ened upon the whole truth of the case; and then the legislature and 
the government may be expected to make wise laws, and carry on 
the administration satisfactorily in regard to these people. 


EFFECTS OF RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 


Emigration of the Protestant Bohemians to Berlin in the year 1782. 


We remember being much struck, some years ago, on reading a 
Pamphlet entitled, ‘The Persecution of Christians, by Jews, Hea- 
thens and Christians,” and we consider that it would be rendering 
essential service tothe cause of genuine Christianity, if some power- 
ful writer were to collect and publish the facts, and they would be 
numerous and important, even from the time of St. Bartholomew’s 
day to the present period, in which the consequences of an inter- 
ference of the state in matters of religion, has proved impolitic and 
mischievous: the answer of Napoleon Bonaparte to the Pope on this 
subject, deserves to be remembered ; ‘‘ Do you take care of the church 
and I will take care of the state.” Well would it have been fc r man- 
kind and for the interests of Christianity if the Government of every 
country had confined its attention to the only subjects that properly 
belonged to it; for we will maintain the position that, so long as a 
subject pays lawful taxes, and honestly supports the frame of civil 
government, the state has nothing to do with the manner in which 
he may think it right to worship his Maker; since no man can 
answer for another at the tribunal of God. We think our readers 


* Balbes Geography 1834. p. 127. 
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will be interested with the following account of the emigration of 
the Protestant Bohemians, who having left their native land for con- 
science sake, took refuge in Berlin in the year 1732. It is translated 
from the narrative of one of those pious emigrants, given in the 
“‘Neueste Nachrichten,” &c. for May 1838, and never before pub- 
lished. 

‘In the year 1725 with the help of God, I took leave of my dear 
native land Bohemia, praying that God would guide and preserve 
me. I went, in a dark night, with my wife and children to Zittau. 
O how thankful we were to jbe delivered from so many trials! Then 
indeed we enjoyed rest, in the exercise of our religion; but fresh 
sufferings awaited us there. 

Our faithful Pastor, Adam Simonides, was gone home to his 
Saviour. But the Lord afterwards sent us one of his true and faith- 
ful servants, John Liberda, who was the means of causing a revival 
in our church, and of turning many sinners from the evil of their 
ways. Every week we were joined by our fellow country people 
from Bohemia, and we rejoiced together. The Bohemian emigrants 
were so much attached to this beloved minister, that they went from 
Zittau to attend the Church at Hennersdorf, but this so incensed the 
Clergyman at Zittau that he complained of us to the city Magistrate, 
We were accordingly summoned by the authorities to tue Town 
Hall, and asked why we did not attend the preacher appointed for 
us by them, but went elsewhere? 

We accordingly replied, ‘* Worthy gentlemen excuse us, if we 
truly confess to you that the preaching of the word at Hennersdorf 
tends to the good of our souls: on the contrary the minister you 
mention, shows himself, in all his discourses, an enemy to the truth. 
He blames the good Liberda, accuses him of heresy, and calls him a 
rebel.” 

The counsel then decided that ‘‘ whoever from thenceforth should 
go to the church at Hennersdorf, must, on pain of severe punishment, 
leave Zittau for ever, within fourteen days.” This decision induced 
some to set off immediately for Hennersdorf, and those who remain- 
ed at Zittau, had many sufferings to endure. For the Council forbad 
our assembling together, as had been our practice, to discourse upon 
the Holy Scriptures. But in all these things we thought we must 
obey God rather than man. We therefore held our meetings at a 
neighbour’s, and sought out such portions of the sacred writings as 
were calculated to strengthen our faith, increase our hope, and con- 
firm our peace. As we were sitting one evening with the citizen 
Thomsa, praying and singing, the doors and windows being closed, 
a crowd from the streets, old and young, started in upon us in wild 
confusion. Doors and windows were broken to pieces, and we were 
reviled and ill used. 

The council inquired into the cause of the tumult, and immediately 
sent an officer with the town soldiers to establish order. ‘The officer 
inquired in the name cf the magistrate, what we had been doing in 
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that house? We replied that according to our usual practice we were 
met there to pray and sing, and study the Holy Scriptures. He 
then commanded us to separate, and we returned home through the 
midst of our enemies, for whom the broad street seemed too narrow. 
Indeed we truly did go through our enemies, for they struck us 
and bespattered us with dirt, and when the soldiers interfered to 
check them, they called after us, mocking and cursing us. 

At another time we met secretly at the same place, but scarcely 
had we begun our prayers, when the watchman came, and by the 
command of the magistrate took usto prison. ‘There also we prayed 
and sang praises to God; and so fervently were we engaged in these 
exercises, that many persons heard us in the street, and were touched. 
But our gaoler who wasa brutal man, cursed us dreadfully, and 
called us the servants of the devil. 

“Why do you pray?” he once said to us, “You have nothing, 
and it does not bring you any thing: look at me, I do not pray, and 
IT have enovgh.” But it came to pass, that within eight days this 
presumptuous man hanged himself. The inspector had the dead 
body taken away, and buried by the city walls. 

In the meanwhile the common council had resolved not toreceiveany 
more Bohemian refugees, who fled for conscience sake, at Zittau. Soon 
after the order was issued, twenty two who had left all in their native 
Jand to obtain peace and liberty of conscience, arrived. Whenthiscame 
to the knowledge of the rulers, they announced to the emigrants, 
through the Sheriff, that they must immediately return to Bohemia, 
otherwise they would be sent away by force. We however received 
them into our houses, and let them rest the night with us, without 
the officers knowing ‘any thing of the circumstance. The next 
morning we accompanied them to Hennersdorf, and gave them into 
the care of Pastor Liberda. 

When, however, the Lady of the manor of Hennersdorf heard of 
it, she forbid every one, from thenceforth, on fear of punishment, to 
receive any persons out of Bohemia. Thus each succeeding day 
brought an increase to our birdens, which became more and more 
difficult to bear, particularly to such of us who remained at Zittau. 
For when we returned home from the church at Hennersdorf, the 
children of the town used to run to meet us, and greet us with mud 
and stones. ‘They called after us at all corners, ‘qua! qua! and 
did us all possible injury. The magistrates well knew what was 
going forward, they saw it from their own windows, but they did 
nothing to prevent it, indeed they rather enjoyed it, but the just God 
punished them. About this time, the Elector of Saxony and King 
of Poland sent a commission of inquiry to Zittau, on account of the 
said magistrates, having removed something out of the Electoral 
Chamber, and levied too heavy a tax upon the people. The com- 
mission displaced the town council, and left them under the care of 
the Mayor and Sheriff, who were to keep guard over them at their 
own houses, that they might neither go out nor come in. All the 
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writings were examined, much misapplication of the public money 
was discovered, and also a deficiency of more than 1,000 Dollars. 
The Elector condemned the guilty persons to pay a heavy fine, and 
appropriated the money to the erection of rails on the Dresden 
Bridge. There was however no improvement in our condition, and 
it was impossible for us to remain there any longer. In Henners- 
dorf, the starving Bohemians could not procure any work, and in 
Kepersdorf also they began to persecute our fellow countrymen. — 
Our brethren therefore consulted with the Minister Liberda, and it 
was concluded to seek another home, and to pray another prince to 
receive the outcast Bohemians. 

And the merciful God inspired them with the belief, that, ‘ They 
might hasten to Berlin, where king Frederick William would certainly 
receive them graciously and kindly.” 

Some of the brethren, with Liberda, therefore went to the king 
with a petition, humbly praying him to permit them to enter his 
dominions, and grant them his protection. He accordingly complied 
with their request, promised them some money for their journey, 
and allowed them the free exercise of the Protestant religion in 
their own houses. 

The brethren returned with indescribable joy, and related the 
gracious intentions of the king towards us, how God had inclined his 
heart, and that we might freely pass into his dominions. 

Before our departure the minister Liberda went to Schlesten to 
take leave of his beloved parents. We set out without him on our 
way to Prussia, which however did not prove the best plan. We 
assembled at Herrnhut, and from thence set out all together on our 
journey, on the 10th of October, 1732. 

From Herrnhut we sent two of our brethren forward to provide 
lodgings for us at Gorlitz. We had put our old men and invalids 
in two large waggons, and covered them as well as we could with 
beds. Forty eight cars conveyed our little children, and the few 
things we could bring with us from Bohemia. There were alto- 
gether about 500 of us; we drew in pairs, young and old, singing 
hymns to the Lord of Sabaoth. 

When we came within half a mile of Gorlitz, several hundred 
persons came pouring out of the town to meet us, and each hastened 
to provide us with lodging, meat and drink. O how our souls were 
contrited under a sense of our unworthiness before God, who was 
thus pleased to incline the hearts of strangers towards us ! 

After having passed a good night, we were preparing to set out 
early the next morning, and had assembled in the market place, when 
we received a notice from the Magistrate that we must remain in 
the town until we received a passport. We, who were the oldest of 
the company, were then summoned before the council, and asked, 
‘What our religious opinions were, and why we did not remain in 
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Each of these questions we distinctly answered, acknowledging our 
faith and saying, 

“We believe in the holy Prophets and Apostles. We adhere to 
the Augsburg confession of faith, acknowledge the Protestant church 
as the only true church, we believe all that is written in the Holy 
Bible, and desire to continue steadfast in our love to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, even unto death.” 

Each of us who had fled from Bohemia, was then requested to 
state from whence he came, and what he had left behind. We must 
farther say how old we were, what our occupation was, and how ,we 
intended to support ourselves until we reached our destination. 

After we had replied to all these inquiries in writing, on the third 
day came the following official notice: ‘“* We might now in the name 
of God proceed.” At the same time, the council of Gorlitz'gave us 
money for the journey, and advised us to continue our route by differ- 
ent roads, in order that we might be more easily accommodated in 
the hamlets. 

God our leader and Father! remember the town of Gorlitz and 
its inhabitants! Recompense to the latest posterity all the kindness 
they have shown to us in the time of need! And may we with them 
praise thee in heaven to all eternity ! 


(To be Continued.) 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The value of this truly national and most important Institution 
is becoming daily more and more apparent; its Central Establish- 
ment at the Borough Road, Southwark, is increasingly employed 
in training Masters and Mistresses for all parts of this country as 
_well as for foreign stations. Its philanthropic exertions are not 
confined to any sect or party, and consequently its Schools are 
emphatically Scuoors ror Att. A sub-committee sits regularly 
at the house of the Institution to receive applications from candidates, 
for permission to learn the plan, and likewise from persons desirous 
of obtaining qualified Teachers, male and female. At the last sitting 
of the Committee 54 applications were received and attended to. The 
candidates are required to bring testimonials to their religious and 
moral character; and great care is taken to select those who 
appear disposed to promote, the education of the poorer classes 
in the principles and doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, without 
reference to any particular sect. The progress of this most effi- 
cient Normal School, so well calculated to unite all classes of the 
community, in a combined effort for the general good of our beloved 
country and of the world in general, is, we are sorry to say, viewed 
with jealousy by the advocates of an exclusive system, who are 
attempting to diminish the means of its usefulness. The So- 
ciety has still, | ee the pleasure of numbering amongst 
its supporters many liberal members of the Established Church, 
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with the Sovereign of the country at their head. We would warn 
the illiberal members of the establishment of the danger to their 
church, if they should make it appear to the world that a care for 
what they may consider their pecuniary interest has more weight 
with them, than the interests of their country, and that of the uni- 
versal church of Christ. We would earnestly intreat every friend 
of liberal measures to rally round the men, some of whom have 
for thirty years steadily persevered in stemming the torrent of 
Opposition, and been the means of promoting the education of many 
thousands of poor children in this country, and in all the four quar- 
ters of the world, in a knowledge of their duties to God and man, 
through a system based upon divine revelation as contained in the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Our manufactures are daily increasing, and they prove a hot-bed for 
rearing a population of the poorer classes. It is of the utmost conse- 
quence that this rising generation shonld be properly instructed, and 
trained in moral and religious principles through the contents of the 
Bible, otherwise we shall have an overwhelming force liable to be in- 
fluenced by unprincipled demagogues, who may drive them into mea- 
sures pregnant with the greatest danger to the frame of civil society, 
Investigations into the state of the poorer classes make it more and 
more apparent, that it will be highly dangerous to defer any longer 
the adoption of some GENERAL AND COMPREHENSIVE PLAN, in which good 
men of all parties may cordially unite: and we would again recom- 
mend to every friend to the education of the poor, to read with 
attention the little volume entitled “ Popular Education, or the Nor- 
mal School Manual,” written by Henry Dunn, the Secretary of the 
British and Foreign School Society,—and also to visit the Central 
Establishment in the Borough Road, Southwark. 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


So far from the labours of the Anti-slavery Society being at an end, in conses 
quence ofthe actof the British Parliamentfor the Abolition of Slavery, the Com-= 
inittee find that its most strenuous exertions are required to secure the boon which 
has been so nobly purchased. While we are anxious to give full credit to the 
humane conduct of every benevolent Planter, and rejoice in the belief that their 
body is becoming stronger and more influential, yet the Committee is continu- 
ally receiving proofs of grievous oppression exercised by Agents and Overseers, 
upon the black population, As the system of slavery favoured the exercise of 
tyranny, and gave scope to all the bad passions of the human heart: and as many 
of the old drivers had been hardened in cruelty ; it could not be expected that 
these lions should become lambs in consequence of an Act of Parliament :— 
they must therefore be diligently watched. We are glad to hear that three gentle- 
men are now on their way to the West Indies, whose sole object will be to 
ascertain the working of the Abolition Act, and collect well authenticated facts 
for the information of the friends of the negro in this country. This information 
will be exceedingly useful to the non- resident proprietors of estates ; for their inter« 
est is most assuredly connected with the best interests of their labourers, 
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EFFECTS OF RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 


Emigration of the Protestant Bohemians to Berlin in the year 1732. 


(Concluded from page 371.) 


* We left Gorlitz by different ways, and came at length to Cotbus : 
but here the bitterest cup awaited us ; for the Commander, a Cath- 
olic, gave a false account of us to the king, in order to bring us into 
disgrace; whereupon the king immediately sent a command to Cot- 
bus, that we should be sent off without delay ; and the next morning 
this wicked Commander truly did drive us away. He proceeded 
in this manner, our company was divided into three parties, and with 
each party he placed two soldiers, who were to take us to the Saxon 
frontiers. One division was taken by Bitschaw, another by Sprem- 
berg, and another by Drebkaw. Ah! how painful was this separa- 
tion, and the subsequent events which befel us! for at the city gate 
our finest youths were seized and taken off to military service. In 
vain did the disconsolate mothers weep, in vain did they intercede 
with the magistrates for the release of their sons! 

Some of us stood before the city gate, and to relieve our troubled 
souls, sung the mournful lay, “ Welcome cross.” We then continu- 
ed our journey, each division under different direction: and when 
we had proceeded a mile and a half on the way, we looked towards 
a distant field, and behold, there we saw our brethren, from Sprem- 
berg coming along! We stood still for joy; but when they also had 
seen us they ran on, in spite of the soldiers, and came over sticks 
and stones, with their bundles and cars, impelled by joy and love, 
to meet us. We were heartily rejoiced, and consoled ourselves with 
the words of Scripture, that we must suffer here, and that it is 
through much tribulation we must enter the kingdom. 

Praying and singing, we now followed the soldiers, who left us 
when we reached the Saxon frontiers. But where now were our 
feeble old men and children? In all other places we had waggons and 
accommodation for them, but in Cotbus there was no compassion 
shown towards us! 

Whilst we stood considering at the frontier, it occurred to one of 
our brethren, that he had a passport in his pocket from Bautzen, 
which he did not understand because it was written in Geranan. 

One of cur company, however, translated it into Bohemian, and 
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we thought that if two of our brethren went forward with this pass, 
they might be able to provide for our reception and accommodation 
every where. They were accordingly sent to Drebkaw. The rest 
of us, 300 in number, followed them, and it was already late in the 
‘day when we reached this little town. The magistrates received us 
with kindness, and commanded the inhabitants to take care and 
provide us freely with food and lodging. 

In this hospitable place we remained four days. On the Sunday 
we assembled together in a barn, where we sang hymns and read in 
the Holy Scriptures. On the fourth day when we were about to 
proceed, we again sent two of our brethren on to seek for farther 
accommodation. We then assembled in the market place, and 
prayed and sang Psalms, giving thanks to our merciful God, and 
commending to His gracious protection this town and its noble- 
minded inhabitants. Two of the citizens, willingly gave us their 
waggons for the aged and sick amongst us, and the Dean, and some 
of the young people accompanied us, singing, till we were out of 
the town. He then wished us well on our way, and comforted us 
in an encouraging address. He spoke to us in his native language 
(Vandalian) but it came to us as though he had spoken Bohemian, 
for we understood the greater part of what he said. In taking 
leave he gave us his blessing, wept with those who were weeping, 
embraced some, and in tender love took his departure. 

When we were again alone, we sang songs of thanksgiving to the 
Lord, that he had so graciously recompensed vs in this city for the 
sufferings we had endured at Cotbus. Cheerfully we now approach- 
ed Kalaw, on reaching which town we remained a short time stand- 
ing in the market place: the Citizens pressed round us, and kindly 
took us with them to their houses. Here we staid four days, and 
experienced much affectionate attention. After returning thanks to 
the Lord, and to these benevolent citizens, we proceeded to Lubben, 
where a fresh trial awaited us, of a different character from our 
furmer crosses: and not easily removed. We were entirely refused 
admission, on the pretext, that two hundred of our brethren were 
already there. Not knowing which way to direct our course, we 
remained in the forest near the city. The sun was gone down, but 
some of our brethren resolved to go to the neighbouring hamlets, the 
greater number, however, staid the night in the forest. The next 
morning, one of the council of Lubben informed us through a mes- 
senger, that we were now at liberty toenter the city. This informa~ 
tion was sent to those in the neighbouring villages, who were 
summoned from thence; and the citizens farther offered to take our 
young men and women into their domestic service. But none would 
separate from their beloved companions, choosing rather to suffer 
wfliction with the people of God, than, absent from them, to enjoy 
the pleasures of this world. In the meanwhile, a farther notice 
cane to Libben from higher authority, that our stay there could not 
be allowed, aud that we must proceed within eight days. Under 
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these sorrowful circumstances, two of our brethren were deputed to 
go to Potzdam, and to pray the king to admit the poor Bohemians 
into his dominions, and grant them his favour and protection. They 
could not, however, obtain access to him, and Dr, Schubert, who 
presented their request to him, and was not favourably disposed 
towards us, announced that his Majesty would have nothing to do 
with us. 

Whilst our messengers were at Potzdam, the magistrates and 
clergy of Libben examined us concerning our faith, We acknow- 
ledged the simple truth, that we were Protestant Christians, and 
adhered to the Augsburg confession of faith. After we had explained 
the articles of our belief, and represented that it was on account of 
our religious opinions that we had left ali our property and our dear 
native land, they gave us a certificate that we were of the true faith. 
They then exhorted us to remain firm to the truth, and sent our 
community, eighty Rix Dollars. Thus cheered and encouraged we 
presented a petition to the Prince of Libben, to be permitted to 
remain some time longer on his estates. He however replied that 
it was impossible, as the Elector of Saxony had prohibited all landed. 
proprietors from allowing it. 

This was fresh cause of sadness to our community, for we were 
now become asa spectacle to all. Our young women wept behind the 
garden hedge, and the men sorrowfully looked up for help from above. 
Not possessing any spot in the whole world, and not knowing whither 
we should go, we called upon God to deliver us, and awaken in the 
hearts of some, feelings of compassion towards us, for we were in- 
deed in need of help. Behind us we had a fearful enemy in the 
Lady of the Manor at Hennersdorf, who had aspersed our character 
in her letters, and represented us, throughout her jurisdiction, as 
dangerous men. We were bordering upon inaccessible mountains, 
and must ford the waters beneath them to reach Berlin. 

In this desolate condition, some of our company resolved to go to 
Berlin, but they queried with themselves, “ What can be done there, 
when the king is so disaffected towards us, that as Dr. Schubert 
asserts, he threatens us with death and the dungeon 2” 

They nevertheless set out, trusting in God, and were followed by 
more, amounting in all to about twenty persons. When the first 
party reached Berlin, they were detained at the watch gate, and re- 
ported to the authorities. The king, after having enquired into 
their circumstances, as though he knew nothing of them, command- 
ed that we should have a friendly reception, and thus by degrees the 
Bohemians quietly entered Prussia’s glorious capital. But here also 
many sufferings awaited them, for we did not understand the German 
language, and had nothing to subsist upon. With our last money 
we purchased some flax, and whilst we were spinning, sung songs 
of mourning and of praise. 

The merchant Kerchner having learnt that the Bohemians were 
good spinners, made a proposition to us that if we would work for 
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him, he would provide us with spinning wheels, looms, food, and 
other necessaries. We thankfully accepted his offer, he immediately 
had looms prepared, and received 350 of us into his establishment 
to manufacture good linen. But ah! he too soon mace us feel how 
he meant to serve us! The food which he provided was scanty and 
bad. We sat down hungry to our meals, and hungry we rose from 
table; for two gréschen worth of bread was divided into more than 
twenty pieces, and was all that was allowed for as many men. 

Our lodging was just ona similar scale, we all slept upon the 
garret floor, and were much disturbed with vermin. Forty of our 
brethren and sisters died here. 

We gradually extended our acquaintance, and were allowed to 
perform different kinds of labour. We gained the love and affection 
of many, because we constantly showed ourselves faithful and indus- 
trious workmen. Our manner of life was as follows : 

In the morning when we arose, we met together, and after we 
had prayed and sung, we went briskly and cheerfully to our day’s 
work, In like manner we gave thanks to our merciful God in the 
evening, when we returned from labour. 

We were much united together, and loved each other as brothers 
and sisters. On Sundays we endeavoured to glorify God, and 
were engaged in reading and meditating on the Holy Scriptures, 
with singing and prayer. Our young men never sought a public 
house, or engaged in idle pastimes; our young women also con- 
ducted themselves modestly and soberly, living retired, and meeting 
for public prayers in a cellar. Indeed strict discipline was exercised 
in the Bohemian Church, and much care taken to promote orderly 
conduct both in old and young, and the Lord graciously looked 
down upon us and blessed us. 

O theu beloved Bohemian Church of Berlin, mayest thou never for- 
get what God the Lord has done for thee! He turned at length the 
heart of the king in thy favour, and this monarch ever remained gra~ 
ciously disposed towards thee! O Bobemians! be thankful, and 
praise God that he permitted you to find a father in Frederick Wil- 
liam! The king sent thirty Rix Dollars to each family, and to each 
single individual, as widows, young men and young women, he gave 
six Rix Dollars. He had the building of your Church completed 
mn 1787. He also had a parsonage house, and a school-house built 
in Wilbelmstrasse, and maintained the minister and school-master. 
He had thirty four houses built, in which you and your fellow coun- 
try people might work together in love, and serve God. His liber- 
ality farther led him to grant the sum of 42,237 Rix Dollars, for the 
use of those houses. He sent 6,000 Rix Dollars to furnish them, 
and finding that it was not sufficient, he commanded that 6,000 Rix 
Dollars more might be given for this purpose. And to these houses, 

in which the descendants of the Bohemians were ever to be received, 
he gave a considerable portion of garden ground for the cultivation 
of your own vegetables. 
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_ Thankful indeed were the Bohemians for the great acts of benefi- 
cence which God in his everlasting loving- kindness had put into the 
heart of the king to perform. But many who partook of these bles- 
sings, suffered loss from allowing worldly cares to undermine the 
‘etn of God in their hearts, and were turned aside from following 
Him, by letting in envious and malevolent passions. As long as our 
church was poor, and maintained strict discipline, so long the fear of 
God prevailed in our hearts. Buta change soon took place when 
the Senate house and the law were sought after. Some took Ger- 
man lodgers into their houses, and some even sold spirituous liquors, 
and had music and dancing. As long as our faithful pastor Liberda 
lived amongst us, there was order maintained in our Church. (He 
died the 9th of August, 1742, aged 42 years; in the year 1737, he 
came to the Bohemian congregation at Berlin, after he was released 
from prison at Waldheim.) His death seemed the signal for the 
most sorrowful discord and confusion. Another Paaen was chosen, 
Andreas Macher from Zeltow, but some separated from us, and 
would not have him, because he did not break bread at the Sacra- 
ment. They therefore united with the Reformers, and although 
they were complete Bohemians and did not understand what the 
German reformed minister said, yet they maintained it was better to 
go there, and would not understand that the church must thereby 
be unhappily divided. They presented a petition to the king pray- 
ing him to appoint them a reformed minister, who understood the 
Bohemian language. 

The king granted their request, and appointed them a Preacher 
from Polish Lissa, who spoke good Bohemian. We were however 
obliged to divide our parsonage house and our school house with 
the Reformers. 

“May the Lord Jesus in his mercy forgive us all our sins, and again 
unite us together in love, that we may live in harmony and concord 
here below, and praise him in eternal glory hereafter ! ! 


P.S.. I conclude my narration, and aver that I have not given 
any false or unfaithful recital, but have written according to the best 
of my recollection. 


Martin Kopecky. 


At page 153 of this work, a notice is given of a Jubilee, held one 
hundred years after the opening of this chapel, in commemoration of 
that event, : 


JOURNEY OF THE BRETHREN LINDER AND MENTHA IN THE SOUTH OF 
FRANCE, 


Amongst the various statements that have lately reached us, of 
the progress of vital religion in different parts of the continent of 
Europe, is an account given in one of the numbers of the “ Neueste 
Nachrichten” for the present year, of a journey through the South of 
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France, undertaken by the Brethren Linder and Mentha. During 
their long pilgrimage from Switzerland, in which they travelled some- 
times on foot, and sometimes in waggons, they were from time to 
time cheered and comforted by meeting with spiritually minded per- 
sons in different places. Their object appears to have been, to 
strengthen the brethren, and to promote the interests of religion. 

At Toulon their efforts were directed to the sailors and galley- 
slaves, whose condition called forth feelings of compassionate regard, 
and on whose behalf they were desirous to awaken Christian sym- 
pathy. . 

In speaking of Montpelier, the writer says, 

“In the evening we went to see two spiritually minded teachers, 
named Belagou, the younger of whom was brought up by Made- 
moiselle Calame at Locle. We were much edified with the Christian 
disposition of these persons, who are placed in a position of extensive 
usefulness, giving instruction in the houses of some of the principal 
inhabitants, where their influence is a great blessing.” 

In some places the Brethren paid visits of Christian love to persons 
at their own houses: and at the conclusion of their journey, they 
feelingly acknowledge the mercies that had been extended to them 
during an absence of 61 days. 


SMALL FARMS OF BELGIUM. 


(From the third Report of G. Nichols. ) 


The extensive manufactures which at no very remote period flour 
ished in Belgium appear to have congregated a numerous population 
of artisans in and around the great towns. As the scene of manu- 
facturing industry changed, this population was deprived of its 
means of handicraft employment, and was compelled to resort to 
the cultivation of the soil for subsistence. This seems to have been 
the chief, though possibly not the sole origin of the system of small 
farms, which still prevails, and which are cultivated by the holder 
and his family, generally without other assistance. The farms in 
Belgium very rarely exceed 100 acres. The number containing 50 
acres is not great. Those of 30 and 20 acres are more numerous, 
but the number of holdings of from 5 to 10, 15, and 20 acres is very 
considerable, especially those of the smaller extent; and to these I 
chiefly confined my inquiries. 

The sma!l farms of from five to ten acres, which abound in many 
parts of Belgium, closely resemble the small holdings in Ireland ; 
but the small Irish cultivator exists in a state of miserable privation 
of the common comforts and conveniences of civilized life, whilst 
the Belgian peasant farmer enjoys a large portion of those comforts. 
The houses of the small cultivators in Belgium are generally sub- 
stantially built and in good repair: they have commonly a sleeping- 
room in the attic, and Bl oaete for beds connected with the lower 
apartment, which is convenient in size. A small cellarage for the 
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dairy, and store for the grain, as well as an oven, and an out-house 
for the potatoes, with a roomy cattle-stall, piggery, and poultry-loft. 
Zhe house generally contains decent furniture, the bedding sufficient 
in quantity ; and although the scrupulous cleanliness of the Dutch 
may not be every where observable, an air of comfort and propriety 
pervades the whole establishment. In the cowhouse the cattle are 
supplied with straw for bedding; the dung and urine are carefully 
collected in the tank; the ditches had been scoured to collect mate- 
rials for manure; the dry leaves, potato-tops, &c. had been collected 
in a moist ditch to undergo the process of fermentation, and heaps 
of compost were in course of preparation. The premises were kept 
in neat and compact order, and a scrupulous attention to a most 
rigid economy was everywhere apparent. The family were decently 
clad, none of them were ragged or slovenly, even when their dress 
consisted of the coarsest material. The men universally wear the 
blouse, and wooden shoes are in common use by both sexes. The 
diet consists to a large extent of rye bread and milk; the dinner 
being usually composed of a mess of potatoes and onions, with the 
occasional addition of some pounded ham or slices of bacon. The 
quantity of brown wheaten bread consumed did not appear to be con- 
siderable. I need not point out thestriking contrast of the mode of 
living here described, with the state of the same class of persons in 
Ireland ; and it appears important to investigate the causes of this 
difference. 

In the greater part of the flat country of Belgium the soil is light 
and sandy, and easily worked; but its productive powers are cer- 
tainly inferior to the general soil of Ireland, and the climate does 
not appear to be superior. To the soil and the climate, therefore, 
the Belgian does not owe his superiority in comfort and position 
over the Irish cultivator. The difference is rather to be found in 
the system of cultivation pursued by the small farmers of Belgium, 
and in the habits of economy and forethought of the people. The 
cultivation of the small farms in Belgium differs from the Irish— 
Ist. in the quantity of stall-fed stock which is kept, and by which a 
supply of manure is regularly secured; 2nd. in the strict attention 
paid to the collecting of manure, which is most skilfully managed ; 
3rd. by the adoption of a system of rotation of five, six, or seven 
Successive crops, even on the smallest farms, which is in striking 
contrast with the plan of cropping and fallowing the land prevalent 
in Treland. 

In the farms of six acres we found no plough, horse, or cart; the 
only agricultural implement, besides the,spade, fork, and wheel- 
barrow, which we observed, was a light wooden harrow, which 
might be dragged by hand. The farmer had no assistance besides 
that of his wife and children, excepting sometimes in harvest, when 
we found he occasionally obiained the aid of a neighbour, or hired 
a labourer at a franc per day. The whole of the land is dug with 
the spade, and trenched very deep; but as the soil is light, the 
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labour of digging is not great. The stock on the small farms which 
we examined consisted of a couple of cows, a calf or two, one or 
two pigs, sometimes a goat or two, and some poultry. The cows 
are altogether stall-fed, on straw, turnips, clover, rye, vetches, car- 
rots, potatoes, and a kind of soup made by boiling up potatoes, 
peas, beans, bran, cut hay, &c. into one mess, and which being 
given warm, is said to be very wholesome, and to promote the 
secretion of milk. In some districts the grains of the breweries 
and distilleries are used for the cattle, and the failure of the Belgian 
distilleries has been reckoned a calamity to the agriculture of the 
country, on account of the loss of the supply of manure which was 
produced by the cattle fed in the stalls of these establishments. 

The success of the Belgian farmer depends mainly upon the num- 
ber of cattle which he can maintain by the produce of his land, the 
general lightness of the soil rendering the constant application of 
manure absolutely necessary to the production of a crop. The 
attention of the cultivator is always therefore especially directed to 
obtain a supply of manure. Some small farmers, with this view, 
agree with a sheep-dealer to find stall-room and straw for his sheep, 
to attend to them, and to furnish fodder at the market price, on’ 
condition of retaining the dung. The small farmer collects in his 
stable, in a fosse lined with brick, the dung and urine of his cattle. 
He buys sufficient lime to mingle with the scourings of his ditches, 
and with the decayed leaves, potato-tops, &c., which he is careful 
to collect in order to enrich his compost, which is dug over two or 
three times in the course of the winter. No portion of the farm is 
allowed to lie fallow, but it is divided into six or seven small plots, 
on each of which a system of rotation is adopted ; and thus, with the 
aid of manure, the powers of the soil are maintained unexhausted, 
in a state of constant activity. The order of succession in the erops’ 
is various; but we observed on the six-acre farms which we visited 
plots appropriated to potatoes, wheat, barley, clover, (which had 
been sown with the preceding year’s barley,) flax, rye, carrots, tur- 
nips or parsnips, vetches, and rye for immediate use as green food 
for the cattle. The flax grown is heckled and spun by the farmer’s 
wife, chiefly during the winter, and we were told that three weeks’ 
labour at the loom towards the spring enabled them to weave into 
cloth all the thread thus prepared. The weavers are generally a 
distinct class from the small farmers, though the labourers chiefly 
supported by the loom commonly occupy about an acre of land, 
sometimes more, their labour upon the land alternating with their 
work at the loom. In some districts, we were informed, every 
gradation in the extent of occupancy, from a quarter or half an acre, 
to the six-acre farm, is to be found; and in such cases more work 
is done in the loom by the smaller occupiers. 

The labour of the field, the management of the cattle, the prepa- 
ration of manure, the regulating the rotation of crops, and the 
necessity of carrying a certain portion of the produce to market. 
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eall for the constant exercise of industry, skill, and foresight among 
the Belgian peasant farmers; and to these qualities they add a rigid 
economy, habitual sobriety, and a contented spirit, which finds its 
chief gratification beneath the domestic roof, from which the father 
of the family rarely wanders in search of excitement abroad. It 
was most gratifying to observe the comfort displayed in the whole 
economy of the households of these small cultivators, and the 
respectability in which they lived. As far as I could learn, there 
was no tendency to the subdivision of the small holdings: I heard 
of none under five acres held by the class of peasant farmers, and 
Six, seven, or eight acres is the more common size. The provident 
habits of these small farmers enable them to maintain a high stan- 
dard of comfort, and is necessarily opposed to such subdivision. 
Their marriages are not contracted so early as in Ireland, and the 
consequent struggle for subsistence among their offspring does not 
exist. The proprietors of the soil retain the free and unrestricted 
disposal of their property, whether divided into smaller or larger 
holdings. The common rent of land is about 20s, an acre, and the 
usual rate of wages for a day labourer is a france (or 10d.) a day. 

A small occupier, whose farm we examined near Ghent, paid 225 
francs per annum for about two bonniers, or six acres of land, with 
a comfortable house, stabling, and other offices attached, all very 
good of their kind; this makes the rent (reckoning the franc at 
10d.) equal to 91. 7s. 6d. sterling per annum ; and if we allow 31. 7s. 
6d. for the rent of the house, stabling, and other offices, there will 
be 6/., or 11. per acre for the Jand, which accords with the informa- 
tion we obtained at Antwerp, Brussels, and other places, as to the 
rent of land in the flat country, the soil of which is generally of the 
same quality throughout. This farmer had a wife and five children, 
and appeared to live in much comfort. He owed little or nothing, 
he said, but he had no capital beyond that employed on his farm. 
We questioned him respecting his resources in case of sickness. 
He replied that if he were ill, and his illness were severe and of long 
duration, it would press heavily upon him, because it would inter- 
rupt the whole farm-work; and, in order to provide for his family 
and to pay the doctor, he feared he should be obliged to sell part 
of his stock. If his wife and family were long ill and he retained 
his strength, the doctor would give him credit, and he should be 
able to pay him by degrees in the course of a year or two. The 
thought of applying for assistance in any quarter appeared never to 
have entered his mind. We suggested that the Bureau de Bienfai- 
sance, or charitable individuals, might afford him aid in such a 
difficulty ; but, with evident marks of surprise at the suggestion, 
he replied cheerfully that he must take care of himself. If a sick 
club or benefit society were established among these people, so as 
to enable them by mutual assurance to provide for the casualty of 
sickness, the chief source of suffering to their families would be 
obviated, and there would be little left to wish for or amend in their 
social condition. 
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Slavery has existed in Egypt from immemorial time, and the 
Nile has been one of the great outlets through which the western 
parts of Asia, and the eastern parts of Europe are supplied with 
slaves. It is believed that more than 10,000 negroes are annually 
imported into Egypt, and it is probable 1 or 2000 more perish in 
the slave hunts, and in the sufferings to which they are exposed in 
crossing the desert, and during their long voyage down the Nile. 
Dr. Bowring met some slave-ships at Keneh which had been five 
months in coming from the place whence they started. We have 
already noticed in an article on the Soudan Blacks, p. p. 287, 291, the 
representation made to the Viceroy respecting these slave hunts, 
and the conduct of his troops in taking the poor Africans to pay the 
wages due to the soldiery; also his immediately putting a stop to 
this practice, saying that he should rejoice to assist in the abolition 
of slavery whenever the prejudices of his country would enable 
him to effect it: this from a Musselman Prince, is a declaration 
honourable in the highest degree, and worthy of being recorded 
with his meritorious efforts to promote education. By letters lately 
received from Cairo, it appears that the Pacha has declared he will 
endeavour to give the negroes employment in mining and other 
works in their own country, so as to introduce industry and free 
Jabour in their native soil. There can be no doubt that the most 
successful way of uprooting slavery would be to encourage the 
blacks to trade with Europeans in the commodities of their coun- 
try. Several of the slave dealers assured Dr. Bowring that they 
would willingly abandon the slave trade, if commerce in the gums 
and other articles of Africa were facilitated; but that they were 
compelled to trade in slaves in order to pay for the articles which 
they received from Europe. It is high time that the attention of 
Government was turned, not only to the slave trade when it reaches" 
the coasts of Africa, but to its primary sources of supply in the 
interior ofthe country. Thestream of misery should be stopped at 
the fountain head. 


MORRISON EDUCATION SOCIETY, CHINAe 


We mentioned in a former number, p. 158, the formation and 
objects of a Society established at Canton, under the appellation of 
the “ Morrison Education Society.” The first Report of this Asso- 
ciation is now published, and contains information respecting the 
present state of China, from which we have extracted a few par- 
ticulars: 

‘‘ In ancient times the inhabitants were divided into four classes ; 
namely, Scholars, Husbandmen, Mechanics, and Merchants. Be- 
sides those men who are in office, there are two respectable influential 
classes styled Elders and Gentry. The Elders include all the old 
men who are past service. The Gentry are the managers of all 
local public business which is not in the hands of officers of the 
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Government. Next to these two classes are the common people, 
including agriculturists, gardeners, &c. In referring to the number 
of persons able to read, we find that in some districts not more than 
four or five tenths of the whole male population can read, and 
amongst the females not more than one ina hundred. In some 
places the number may be greater, and in others less. Among the 
most opulent people in Canton a few schools have been opened 
under the care of tutoresses : the number of pupils in these schools 
has usually varied from 10 to 40. Books used for primary educa- 
tion are quite unfitted for the minds of children, being wholly 
devoid of topics calculated to awaken interest. The Committee 
are not aware that any houses or school-rooms are provided by 
Government for Primary Education. 

In common schools the number of pupils varies from 10 to 40: 
in private ettablishments the number is smaller, often not being 
more than 2, 3, or 4, under the charge of asingle master. In the 
highet schools or colleges the number sometimes rises to hundreds. 
Though the natural capacities of Chinese children appear fully 
equal to these of Europeans, the mode of instruction and the mental 
discipline are very inferior, The examinations seem to be irregular 
and unfrequent, and the parents or friends of the children seldom 
or ever visit the schools. Rewards are frequently given, and pun- 
ishments are often and severely inflicted. 


CHINESE FEMALE SCHOOLS. 


The Reports of the schools at Penang and Malacca continue to 
afford a cheering hope of their progressive usefulness. It is stated 
that “in a communication from Mrs. Dyer, written in March, she 
says: ‘We think we see the advantage of our schools at Penang; 
and I hope better things are at hand.’ ” 

Of Malacca she says: 

*‘ We have this year opened six Chinese Female Schools here, 
and have now three applications for others. They are all supported 
by the sale of useful articles. I humbly hope that the children are 
gaining a knowledge of the simple truths of the gospel. We have 
written to Mrs. Davies at Penang, requesting her to draw on us 
to any amount for a “ Home” [Boarding] School; if it succeeds it 
will prove that the day schools have not been invain. The Chinese 
can now trust us with their children.” 


ANECDOTES OF THE NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THEIR 
CHARACTER, AND OF OUR INJUSTICE, 


The case of Tommy of the Myall River, near the estate of the Aus- 
tralian Company, 1826. 


In New South Wales, large establishments have long been formed 
for the purpose of cutting what is called cedar, a kind of timber 
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somewhat resembling the cedar of Asia in colour and_ scent, but a 
much less valuable article, although useful for household purposes. 
These establishments are commonly remote, and beyond the ordi- 
nary controul of civilised society. In such situations often occur 
those scenes of cruelty and frightful outrage upon all that is due to 
humanity, which are at last producing a deep conviction in men’s 
minds in England, that a great reform must be applied to New 
South Wales. (See the evidence before the Transportation Committee 
of 1838, pages 24, 25, 26.) 

It is on the Aborigines that the barbarity of the cedar-cutters is 
usually exercised; although their not unfrequent violences towards 
each other sufficiently attest their general bad character, and their 
urgent need of controul. 

In 1826 such an establishment existed on the Myall River, the 
nearest magistrate to which was the agent of the Australian company, 
at Port Stephens. 

The Aborigines are in the habit of doing many good offices for 
such parties, as indeed they do to all settlers in the Australias, 
uniformly living with them in friendship, until driven to retaliate 
ill treatment. The wages given these poor natives are seldom ade- 
quate to the various services they render: and promises of reward, 
little as it often is, are not unfrequently ill performed. The natives 
are known to be generally most exact in discharging their engage- 
ments if paid. 

At the settlement on the Myall River, a little boy, called by the 
English, Tommy, whose murder we are about to narrate, was con- 
stantly employed by the overseer, Mr. Pennington, a worthy man, 
who had gained the confidence of the natives by his uniform good 
conduct to them. 

In May, 1826, the uncle of Tommy had been sent by some of the 
cedar-cutters to bring home a yoke of strayed oxen. As these men 
asserted, he neglected his engagement, and carried off the reward 
of the service, without returning with the cattle. Whether this 
accusation was true or not there was no pretence that ‘Tommy was 
In any way concerned in the matter. But when the enraged em- 
ployers of the uncle could not get hold of him, they conceived the 
atrocious design of killing this poor boy in revenge. For this pur- 
pose four men enticed him into a boat, in which they put a rope, as 
if they were setting out on a fishing party, which he gladly joined. 
Pushing off they went to a short distance, and drowned their victim 
in a retired creek, where the tide was falling so as to drift the body 
into the main stream. 

The overseer, Pennington, as above stated, was a spirited and 
humane man; and fortunately for the ends of justice, a white youth 
was lying sick in the house near the landing place, whilst the four 
murderers were preparing to embark in the boat. This youth, 
through a crevice in the boarded wall, saw all they did. ‘Their 
concerted plan was proved as well as their conversation as to having 
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effected it. There was no witness to the actual perpetration of the 
murder; but the uncle of the boy discovered the body floating in 
with the returning tide; and Mr. Pennington, suspecting the horrid 
truth, took instant measures to bring the culprits to justice. Two 
of them absconded; but two were immediately taken up, and in 
September, 1826, convicted at Sydney of the murder. 

Some months afterwards, the two others were apprehended, and 
also convicted by a new jury, before a new judge, and at the pro 
secution of a new attorney-general. The jurisdiction of the courts 
was well established. In the time of Governor Macquarie, a white 
man had been capitally punished for the murder of a black consta- 
ble; and shortly before the Myall case occurred, six men had been 
tried for shooting three native women in a tree; which charge 
failed only for want of evidence. A case clearer in all respects was 
never brought before a court than this of the black boy, Tommy ; 
and the peace of the district depended on justice having its due 
course. ‘The natives, exceedingly excited at the murder of the boy, 
had risen upon the whites, and wounded one of them. In revenge, 
a constable killed a chief. The magistrate of Port Stephens, howe 
ever, quieted the natives by declaring he had “sent two white fel- 
lows off to be hanged,” for killing Tommy ; and he promised that 
justice should be done to all. 

Instead however of this promise being fulfilled, not one of the 
murderers was executed, and the sojdiers in the near neighbourhood 
of these events, were let loose by the Governor’s orders on the 
miserable blacks, to harrass and kill them indiscriminately against 
Jaw, and most oppressively. The result in that district was frightful. 
The last traveller who has described it, Major Mitchell, in his work 
on Australia, published this year, says that he sought in vain there 
for a native to be his guide and interpreter. They had almost all 
disappeared. ‘The date of this occurrence under consideration was 
1826. The date of Major Mitchell’s journey was 1831. Of a 
truth British rule in Australia cannot be accused of doing its work 
of destruction slowly, whatever other vices may degrade its charac- 
ter and afflict its victims. 


PROGRESS OF THE ALLOTMENT SYSTEM, AND SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY 
AT LINDFIELD. 


At page 197 of this volume we gave an account of the Manual 
Labour Schools at Lindfield, for the year 1837. During the present 
year the boarding establishment has been extended, and the cham- 
bers increased to twenty ; five of the new ones are already occupied. 
The results of the system continue to be extremely satisfactory. We 
have just received most gratifying intelligence of the proceedings 
of the two young men, George Duvally and Michael Moran, who 
were trained in this establishment at the request of Lord Wallscourt 
of Ardfry, near Oranmore, county of Galway. On: the return of 
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these young men from Lindfield, he placed them and another youth, 
John Cavan, who had been educated in Switzerland, upon land. 
George Duvally, in a letter to William Watkins, the superintendent, 
thus states his own and Michael Moran’s occupations in reference 
to the farm: 

**T kept the account of my incoming and outgoing, and November 
Ist we balanced our account current, and found that there was a 
clear profit of £14, after paying £6 per acre rent, and paying for 
diet, lodging, and the use of tools. The quantity of land was three 
acres, or one acre each; we carried it on on the Lindfield plan, and 
had the aforesaid profit clear of all charges. 

“T have been studying for myself, and when I meet with any 
passage that I do not understand I refer to it again, and sometimes 
I refer to another author for farther explanation. I have a good 
opportunity for study, but feel at a loss for some friend to help in 
time of need. I sincerely hope that the school will be established, 
and I can justly say that it will afford me great comfort. I enjoy 
very good health, and Michael Moran the same. 

“The crops we had sown and planted were as follows: 
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In a subsequent letter from Lord Wallscourt he says: 

‘“The above lads have fed, clothed, and educated themselves for 
the last year entirely by their own labour, and have deposited a sum 
of £11 2s. 6d. in my hands in cash, which I have placed in a loan 
fund for them, where they will get six per cent. We have estab- 
lished our own private loan fund on the estate, which has given 
great relief.” 

The course of study and occupation as detailed at page 197, is. 
steadily pursued, and with the same gratifying results. The pro- 
duce of the boys’ gardens allowed them for pocket maney, amounted 
this year to an average of about 20 shillings for each boy. The 
attendance of the three day schools, viz. for boys, girls, and infants, 
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is well kept up, and about 150 children of the village and its neigh- 
bourhood have the benefit of them. 

The plan of an acre and a quarter of land to each labourer’s 
cottage answers admirably. The rent is collected weekly, and seve- 
ral of the cottagers derive a clear income from their land of about 
three shilings per week. With the exception of some failure in the 
potatoes this year, the five acre farms have had good crops, particu 
arly of corn, turnips, and tares. On taking an account of the stock of 
one of these small farmers, who has a large family, and never received 
any thing from the parish, and who was not, we believe, worth twenty 
shillings when placed upon his six acres, it appears that on a cal. 
culation just made his stock &c. is worth £78. He owes £40 for 
advances for stock, seed, &c., leaving a clear profit to himself of £38, 

Recent reports of the manual labour school for children of the 
Society of Friends at Brookfield, Ballinderry, Ireland, established on 
the plan of that of Lindfield, state it to be in a prosperous condition. 
Ephraim Shannon, a lad trained at the Lindfield Establishment, is 
apprentice to his father, who is the Superintendent of the above 
school. We have received a good account of their crops for the 
last season; they obtained on an average 360lbs. of turnips to the 
rod or perch. The labour of the boys answers completely, and at 
the same time they make satisfactory progress in the different bran- 
ches of school learning ; four boys during the present year having 
completed their education, are placed in situations with Members of 
the Society of Friends, and applications are made for more as soon 
as they shall be ready to leave school. 

From the results of the experiments made, it clearly appears that 
it would be very easy for benevolent persons, possessors of land, 
to make many a poor family independent and happy without any 
injury to themselves. It has now been proved that twelve shillings a 
week for spade labour, judiciously applied, or in the way pointed out 
in former numbers of this work, would come back to the employers 
in the crops; and that if such labourer should have a comfortable 
cottage and a quarter of an acre of land for a garden, and from half 
an acre to an acre beside for corn and potatoes, he might while 
working for the farmer become quite independent of extraneous 
assistance, and be able to lay up money in the savings bank to pur- 
chase an annuity for the evening of life. ‘The proprietors of land 
in Ireland particularly have it in their power to create a happy peas- 
antry instead of the miserable pauper population, now staring them in 
the face, and if not in words, yet tacitly reproaching them for their 
want of christian sympathy., Why should not some general measure 
be adopted by the wise and good of all parties to provide labour at 
proper wages for the destitute poor ? 
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PUNISHMENT OF DEATH, 
(From the Morning Herald. ) 


We copy the following paragraph from the Mifeshire Journal, and are 
glad to observe that the spirit of inquiry respecting the right and expe- 
diency of sacrificing human life in the name of public justice, which 
we have so long laboured to promote, is carried on in many parts 
of the country, and nowhere more than among the thinking people 
of Scotland, with much zeal, intelligence, and talent, by both expe- 
rienced and youthful advocates of a bloodless and Christian system 
of criminal jurisprudence :— 

* Capita, PunisHMeNTs.—Whatever be the opinions of any one 
upon this subject, he could scarce fail to have been highly delighted 
with two lectures delivered here [St. Andrews] on the evenings of 
the 27th and 28th ultimo, by Mr. A. F. Easton, student in law. 
From the youth and consequent inexperience of the gentleman we 
expected something prettily declamatory, but were agreeably dis- 
appointed, and in no small degree surprised to hear words poured 
forth with all the energy and eloquence of a truly original mind, 
and views of the subject well conceived, well stated, and supported 
by a mass of the most solid and convincing argument. All the 
weight of Bible lore—all the authority of commentators—and the 
rational deductions of philosophy were brought to bear upon it—the 
conclusions of theory confirmed by fact—and all struck into fire and 
life by a well timed appeal to every feeling that adorns our nature. 
‘We love mankind the more’ when we view a mind so young so 
forward in the path of duty; and it afforded us great pleasure that 
not only the gentlemen, but a great proportion of the fair ladies of 
St. Andrews honoured him with their presence; and that not stu- 

dents alone, but professors also, seemed desirous of encouraging 
him in the prosecution of his task. We hear he intends to lectur 
in Crail], where we heartily wish him all success.” : 





The subscribers to the work consist generally of persons desirous to 
promote the objects of the Proprietor of Lindfield, by furnishing work for 
the printing-ofice at his schools.| The subscription is ten shillings a 
year, and each subscriber will be entitled to five copies every month. 
The subscriptions are received at Allen, Hanburys and Barry, Plough 
Court Lombard Street, London, where the preceding volumes may also 
be had. 


Our readers are informed that the Vol. 1 for 1835 § 1836, and 
Vol. 2 for 1887 § 1838, may be had of Longman and Co., Paternoster 
Row, Darton and Harvey, Gracechurch Street, or E. Fry and Son, 
Bishopsgate Street, London, price 5s. per vol., bound in cloth. 
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